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CHAP. XLIX. Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 

«ww Should willingly pardon our for admitting no 
other pattern or rule of perfection, than their own 
peculiar manners and cuſtoms.; it being a common 
> vice, not of the vulgar only, but almoſt of all men, 
to walk in the path which their anceſtors have trod before 
them: I am content when they ſee Fabricius or Lelius, 
that they look upon their countenance and behaviour as 
barbaraus, ſeeing they are neither cloaihed nor faſhioned 
according to'our mode. But I find fault with their fingular 
indiſcretion, who ſuffer themſelves to be ſo impoſed upon 
by authority of the preſent practice, as every month to al. 
ter their opinion, if cuſtom ſo require, and that they ſhould 
ſo vary their judgment of themielvezs. When they wore 
the belly-pieces of their doublets. up as high as their 
breaſts, they ſtiffly maintained that they were in their pro- 
per place: ſome years after they were ſlipped down be- 
tween their thighs, and then they could laugh at the 
former faſhion, as fooliſh and intolerable. The faſhion 
now in uſe, makes them abſolutely condemn the ancient 
mode, with ſo great reſolution and ſo univerſal con - 

tempt; that a man wouldithink there was a certain kind 
ol. II. B of 
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2 | 
of madneſs amongſt them, that makes ſuch a whirligig 
ot their underſtanding. Now ſotog that our change © 
faſhions is ſo prompt and ſudden, that the inventions of 
all the taylors in the world cannot furniſh out new 
whim-whams enough; thoſe that were caſt off will ne- 
ceſſarily often come again in vogue, and even thoſe ſoon 
fall into the ſame contempt; and the ſame judgment 
will, in the ſpace of fifteen or twenty years, take up two 
or three, not only different but contrary opinions, with 
an incredible lightneſs and inconſtancy : There is not any 
of us ſo cunning, that ſuffers not himſelf to be gulled 
with this contradiction, and both his external and inter- 
nal fight to be in ſenſibly blinded. 

J will here muſter up ſome old cuſtoms that I have in 
memory, ſome of them the ſame with -ours, the others- 
different, to the end that bearing in mind this con- 
tinual variation of human things, we may have our 
judgment clearer, and more firm: Our way of fight- 
ing with rapier and ſhort cloak, was in practice a- 
mongſt the Romans alſo, Siniftris ſagos involvant. gla- 
« dioſque diſtringunt *.” i. e. They wrapped their cloaks 
round the left arm, and handled the ſword, with the 
right, ſays Cæſar; and I obſerve there has been a vi- 
cious cuſtom in our nation, from that time to this +, which 
is to (top paſſengers we meet =_ the road, to compel 
them to give an account who they are, what news they 
hear, and to take it for an affront, and cauſe of quarrel, 
if they won't tell us. | Pp POUR 

t At the Bath, which the ancients made uſe of every 
day, before they went to dinner, and as frequently as we 
wach our hands, they at firſt only bathed their arms and 
legs; but afterwards, and by a cuſtom that has continued 
for many ages, in moſt nations of the world, they bathed 
ſtark naked, in mixed and pertumed waters, looking up- 
on it as à great ſimplicity to bathe in ſimple water: The 
moſt delicate and affected, perfumed themſelves all oyer, 
three or four times a day ||. They often cauſed their 
| Hair to be pinched off their bodies, as the women of 
France have, for ſome time paſt, accuſtomed to do from 
their forehe ads. 

Dus 


® Cefarde bel'o civili, lib. + Id. liv.iy, 1 Sen. ep. 86. 
1 Id. Ibid, | 


oy Ancient Cuftons. | 3 
Quod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia velli c? 
How thou doſt twitch thy breaſt, thy arms and thighs ! 


They perfumed their bodies, and twitched off their hairs 
though they had ointments proper for that purpoſe, and 
ſometimes they painted with a cruſt of chalk, after being 
ſteeped in vinegar. 11 
Eſilotro nitet, aut arida latet abdita creta +, 


they delighted to lie ſoft, and pretended it for a great 
teſt imony of hardineſs to lie upon a matrice 1. 


They uſed to eat lying upon beds, much after the man- 
ner of the Turks in this age. 


Inde thoro pater Æucas fic orſus ab alto J. 


Then thus Aneas, from his bed of ſtate 
Began Troy's woeful ſtory to relate. 


And it is ſaid of the younger Cato, that, after the battle 
of Pharſalia, being entered into a melancholick diſpoſi- 
tion, at the ill poſture of the public affairs, he took his 
repaſt always ſitting, aſſuming an auſtere courſe of life. 

It was alfo their cuſtom to kiſs the hands of great 
perſons, by way of honouring and careſſing them; 


and, meeting with their equals, they always kiſſed 
each other in ſalutation, as do the Venetians. 


Gratatuſque darem cum dulcibus oſcula verbis F. 
And kindeſt words 1 would with kiſſes mix. 


In petitioning, or ſaluting any great man, they uſed to 
lay their hands upon his knees. Paſicles, the philoſo- 

her, and brother of Crate, inſtead of carrying his 
Land to the knee, laid it upon his codpiece ; and being 
rudely repulſed by him to whom he made that indecent 
compliment, What, ſaid he, is not that part your 
own, as well as the other ?” They uſed to eat their 
fruits, as we do, when dinner was over. 


„Mart. lib. ii. epig. 62. ver. 1, | 


+ Id. lib. vi. epig. 93. ver. 9. I Laudare ſolebat Attalus cul- 
citram que teſiſteret corpori. Tali utor etiam ſenex, ſays Seneca 
eo. 108, |} ZEneid. lib, ii. ver. 2. Ovid de Pont. lib. iv. 


eleg. 9. ver. 13- e Piog. Laert. in the life of Crates, lib. vi. 


ſect. 89. 
B 2 They 


—— — . — — 22 ——̃ ́— 
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They mo their arſes (let the ſuperſtitious ladies mince 
it as they pleaſe) with a ſponge, which is the reafon that 
Spongia is a ſmuty word in Latin; which was alſo 
faſtened to the end of a ſtick, as appears tory of 

im, beg as he was led along to be — to the wild 

aſts in the ſight of the people. aſting leave io do his bu- 
fi1eſs®, and having no way o diſpatch himſelf, forced the 
ſponge and ſtick down his own throat, and choaked him- 


ſelf. They uſed to deterge the tarſe, after coition, with 


perfumed wool. | 
At tibi Rs, 1s mentula lana +. 


FI FY LA 4 Err — 


- They uſed, in the croſs ſtreeto of Ne to place certain 


veſſels and little tubs for paſſengers to piſs in. 


Pufs ſæpe lacum propter ſe ac dolia curta, 
8 ell devintti credunt, extollere ni any 


Boys dream of in the tub or lake, 
2 find them he fon when they awake. 


They made a collation betwixt meals, and bad in 
4 thoſe who ſold ſnow to cool their wine ; and 
ſome there were who made uſe of ſnow in winter, not 
thinking their wine cool enough even then l. The men 
of quality had their cupbearers and carvers, and their buf- 
foons ta make them ſport. 

They had their meat ſerv'd up in winter upon a ſoxt of 
chafing-diſhes ; which were ſet * the table, and had 
portab © kitchens (of which 1 myſelf have ſeen ſome) 
wherein all their ſervice was carried after them 


Has c obi epulas badete, lauti : 
Nes offend{mur ambulunte Cana 9. 


Theſe feaſts, how much toe ver you commend, 
Your walking ſuppers greatly: us offend. 


In ſummer they had a contrivance to bring freſh and 


| clear ſtreams of water throogh lower rooms, wherein were 


great 


® Senec, ep. 70. + Mane. libs vii. epig. 59. v. 11, t Loeret. 
lib. iv. ver. 1020. At Mon pell et many people drink ice in the 
winter, even to this day, FJ Mar. lib, vii. epig. 47. v. 4s $» 
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great ſtore of living fiſh, which the gueſts took out with 


their own hands to be dreft, every man according to his 
own tafte. Fiſh has ever had this pre-eminence, and ke 


it till, that the 4 ow all r to be ſkilled in 
the ta 


dreſſing them, a e is more delicate than 
that of fleſh, at leaſt to me. In all forts of magnifi- 
cence, debauchery, and voluptuous inventions of effe- 
minacy and expence, we do in truth all we can to pa- 
rallel them, for our wills are as corrupt as theirs: But 
we cannot come up to them; nor ate we more able to 
reach them in their vicious, than in their virtuous quali- 
ties, for both the one and the other proceed from a vi- 
gour of mind, which was without compariſon * 
in them than in us: And by how much the weaker the 
mind is, ſo much the leſs power has it to do much good 
or harm, | 

The higheſt place of honour amongſt them was the 
middle; the name going before, and that fo lowing af- 
ter, either in writing or ſpeaking, had no ſignification 
of grandeur, as is evident by their writings ; they will 
as ſoon ſay Oppius and Cæſar, as Cæſar and Oppius, 
and Me and Thee, as Thee and Me. This made me for- 
merly take notice in the life of Flaminius“, in our 
French Plutarch, of one paſſage, where it ſeems as if the 
author, ſpeaking of the jealouſy of honvur betwixt the 
Etolians and Romans, about the winning of a battle, 
which they had with their joint forces obtained, made it 
of ſome importance, that fn the Greek ſongs, they had 
put the Etolians before the Romans; if there be no Am- 
phibology, in the words of the French tranſlation, ® 

The ladies in their baths made no ſcruple of ad- 
mitting men amongſt them, and moreover made uſe of 
their ſerving-men to rub and anoint them : 


Inguina ſuccinctus nigra tibi ſervus alluta 
Stat, quoties colidis nuda foverts aquis 


— — — 


— — — 


— 


They all powdered themſelves with a certain powder, 
® Chap. 5. of Amyot's tranſlation. + Matt. lib. vii, ep. 34. v. 1, 2. 
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to moderate their ſweats, The antient Gauls, ſays Si- 
donius Apollinaris, wore their hair long before, and the 
hinder part of the head ſhaved ſhort, a faſhion that be- 
Zins to be revived in this vicious and effeminate age. 
The Romans uſed to pay the watermen their fare, 

at their firſt ſtepping into the boat, which we never do 
till after landing “. 

Dum as exigitur, dum mula ligatur, 

Tota abit hora +, 0 


Whilſt the Fare's paying, and the mule is ty d, 
A whole hour's time ac leaſt away doth ſlide. 


The women uſed to lie on that fide the bed, next the 
wall. And for that reaſon, they called Caſar, © Spon- 
dam Regis Nicomedis f, one of the greateſt blemiſhes 


in his life, and that gave occaſion to his ſoldiers to ſing 
to his face, 


Gallias Ceſar ſubegit, Nicomedes Ceſarem, 


Czſar the Gauls ſubdu'd 'tis true, 
But Nicomedes Cæſar did ſubdue. 


Kee Cæſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit Ga/lias, 
 Nicomedes non triumphat, gui ſubegit Caſarem ||. 
See Cæſar triumphs now for conq'ring Gaul, 

For conq'ring him, king Nicomede at all 

No triumph has. h 
They took breath in their drinking, and daſh'd their 
wine, | | 

©, finguet —_ Falerni 

Pocula pretereunte lympha \ ? 


What boy is ready there to bripg, 
Clear water from the running ſpring, 
Jo cbol the ſtrong Falernian wine? 


And their lackies had the ſame knaviſh looks as ours, 

0 
| h their fare, in about half way 
of — — ER bb. L Bat. . "7 6 Ay 14. I Suet. ia 


vita Ceſar. ſect. 49. || Id. cod. not quoted by Montaigne. 
8 Hor, lib. ii, Ode 11. v. 18. 


* 


Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 
O Jane à tergo quem nulla ciconia pinfit, 


Nec manus auriculas imitata eft mebilis albas, 
Nec linguæ quantum ſitiet, canis appula tantum *. 


O Janus, who both ways a ſpy doſt wear, 
So that no ſcoffer, tho' behind thee, dare 
Make a ſtork's bill, aſs- ears, or, far more long 
Than thirſty panting curs, loll out his tongue. 


The ladies of Argos and Rome always mourn'd in white, 
as ours did formerly here; and ſhould do ſo ſtill, were I 
to have my will, But there are whole books written 
upon this argument. 


CHAP L. Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 


HE Judgment is a tool or rather a touch-ſtone to 

try all ſubjects by, and will have an oar in every boat: 
which is the reaſon that, in theſe eſſays, I take hold of all 
occaſions to exerciſe it. It it happen to be a ſubject I 
do not underſtand, I try however, ſounding at a diſtance, 
and finding it too deep for my ſtature, I keep on the 
ſhore: And this knowledge that a man can proceed no- 
further, is one effect of its operation, even in thoſe who 
are the moſt conceited. One while in an idle and frivo- 
lous ſubject, I try if it will find out matter whereof to 
compoſe a body, and then to prop, and ſupport it. Ano- 
ther while I employ it in a noble but — ſubject, 
wherein the judgment has nothing to introduce of its own, 
the way being ſo trodden, that it muſt of neceſſity walk 
in the ſteps of another, In ſuch a caſe, the judgment 
is to take the way that ſeems beſt, and of a thouſand 
45 5 to determine that this or that was the beſt choſen. 
take that argument which fortune firſt preſents me; 
they are all alike to me, I never deſign to go through any 
of them; for I never ſee the whole of any thing : nei- 
ther do they who promiſe to let us ſeeit Of a hundred 
members and faces that every thing has, I take ore 
ſometimes to look it over only, another while to ripple 
up the ſkin, and ſometimes to pinch it to the bores : I 


® Perfius, Sat. 1. v. 58, &e. 
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give a ſtab, not ſo wide, but as deep as I can ; and am, for 
the moſt part, tempted to take it in hand by ſome abſo- 
lute gracefulneſs I diſcover in it. Did I know myſelf leſs, 
and was 1 miſtaken in my inability, I might, perhaps, ven- 
ture to handle ſomething or other to the bottom; but 
| ſprinkling here one word, and there another, patterns 
from ſeveral pieces, and ſcattered without deſign, and 
without a promiſe, I am not reſponſible for them, or 
obliged to keep cloſe to them, without deviating at my 
own liberty and pleaſure, and giving up myſelf to 
doubt and uncertainty, and to my own predominant 
ignorance. 

Every motion lays us open, The very fame ſoul of 
Czar that diſcovered itſelf fo plainly in marſhalling the 
battle of Pharſalia, was as conſpicuous in indolent and 
amorous affairs. We judge of a horſe, dot only by his 

allop, but by his very walk, nay, and by ſeeing him ſtand 
in the ſtable. Amongſt the functions ot the ſoul, there are 
ſome of a low form. He who does not ſee her in thoſe 
inferior offices alſo, does not fully diſcover her ; and per- 
ad venture, ſhe.is beſt known, when ſhe moves in her own 
natural pace. The winds of the paſſions take moſt hold 
of her in her high flights; and, moreover, ſhe wholly 


applies herſelf to, and exerciſes herſelf intirely upon eve- - 


ry lubject, and never handles more than one thing at 
a ws and that not according to it, but according to 

herſelf. | | | 
Things taken apart, have, peradventure, their weights, 
meaſures and conditions'; but when we once take them 
into us, the ſoul forms them as ſhe conceives of them. 
Death is terrible to Cicero, deſirable by Cato, and indif. 
ferent to Socrates. Health, conſcience, authoriiy, know- 
ledge, riches, beauty, and their contraries, do all ſtrip 
themſelves at their entering into us, and receive a new 
robe, and of another faſhion, from every diſtin ſou), 
and of what colour, as brown; bright, green, dark ; and 
of what quality, as ſharp, ſweet, deep, or ſuperficial, beſt 
pleaſes them; for they are not yet agreed upon any com- 
mon ftandard of forms, rules, or proceedings; every 
one is a queen'in her own dominions. Let us therefore 
no more excuſe ourſelves upon the external qualities of 
things, it belongs to us to give ourſelves an gy” of 
: em. 
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them. Our or ill, has no other dependence but 

on ourſelves. 10 there that our offerings and our vow? 

are dye, and not to fortune, which has no power over 
our manners, on the contrary, they draw her in their 
train, and caſt her in their own mould. 

Why ſhall not I judge of Alexander, ranting and drink- 
ing, as he ſometimes did, at table? or, if he played atcheſs, 
what ſtring of his ſoul was not touched and employed by 
this idle, childiſh game ? J hate and avoid it, becauſe it is 
not merry enough, but too ſerious a diverſion, and | am 
aſhamed to ſpend as much thought upon that as would 
ſerve to much better uſes. He dig not more pump bis 
brains to form his glorious expedition to the Indies: and 
another took not more pains to clear a paſſage, upon 
which depends the ſafety of all mankind. Do but ſre 
how we confound this filly diverſion, if the ſoul be 
not all attention to it, and what a field is hereby opened 
for every ohe to know, and to make a right judgment. 
of himſelf ? 1 do not more thoroughly fift myſelf in any 
other poſture. . 4 | 

What paſſion are we exempted from in this game? 
anger, ſpite, malice, impatience, and a vehement de- 
fire of getting the better in a concern wherein it were 
more excuſable, to be ambitious of being overcome : 
For to be eminent and to excell above the common 
rate in frivolous things is not graceful in a man of ho- 
nour. | 

What I ſay in this example, may be ſaid in all others. 
Every particle, every employment of man, does exalt 
or accuſe him, equally with any other. Democritus 
and Heraclitus were two philoſophers, of which, 
the firſt finding man's ſtate ridiculous and vain, ne- 
ver appeared abroad, but with a jeering and laughing 
countenance : whereas Heraclitus commiſerating this 
condition of ours, appeared always with a ſorrowful look. 
and tears in his eyes. 

—— er 
Ridebat quoties d limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem, flebat contrarius alter *, 
One always, when he o'er his threſhold ſtept, 
Laugh' d at the — the other always wept. 

® Juy. Sat. x, v. 28, &c. : 


1 
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I am clearly for the firſt humour ; not becauſe it is more 
leaſant to laugh than to weep ; but becaule it is more 
| Forful, and condemns us more than the other ; I think 
we can never be ſufficiently deſpiſed to our deſert. Com- 
paſſion and — ſeem to imply ſome eſteem for 
the thing bemoaned: whereas the things we laugh at 
we judge of no value. I do not think that we are ſo un- 
happy, as we are vain, or ſo malicious as filly ; ſo miſ- 
chievous as trifling, nor ſo miſerable as we are vile. 

Therefore Diogenes, who paſt away his time in rolling 
himſelf in his tub, and ſnuffed up his noſe at the great 
Alexander, eſteeming us flies, or. bladders puft up with 
wind, was a ſharper, and more penetrating judge, and 
conſequently more to my taſte, than Timon, ſurnamed the 
Man hater ; for what a man hates he lays to heart: I his 
laſt was an enemy to all mankind, did paſſionately wiſh 
our ruin, and avoided our converſation as dangerous, 
wicked and proceeding from depraved nature: The other 
valued us ſo little, that we could neither trouble nor infect 
him, by our contagion ; and left us to herd with one 
another, not out of fear, but contempt of our ſociety ; 
concluding us as incapable of doing good, as ill. 

Of the ſame ſtrain was Statihus's anſwer , when 
Brutus courted him into the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar: 
« He thought the enterprize was juſt; but he did 
* not think mankind ſo conſiderable, as to deſerve 
a wiſe man's concern: According to the doc- 
trine of Hegeſias T who ſaid, That. a wiſe man 
„ ought to do nothing but for himſelf, foraſmuch as he 
„only was worthyof it:“ And to the ſaying of 'Theodo- 
rus, ** That it was not reaſonable a wiſe man ſhould ha- 
„ zard himſelf for the good of his country, and endan- 
«« ger his wiſdom for the ſake of fools.” Our condition 
is as ridiculous as riſible. 


= Plutarch in the life of Marcus Brutus, chap. 3. 1399 an 
257 Diogenes Laertius, in the Lfe of Ariſtippus, lib, ii. ſet. 25 & 
a. 98. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, LI. Of the Vanity of Words. 


A Rhetorician of time paſt ®, ſaid, That to make little 
things appear great was his profeſſion. This is a ſhoe- 
maker, who can make a great ſhoe for a little foot. They 
would have whipped ſuch a fellow in Sparta, for making, 
profeſſion of a lying and deceitful art: And I fancy, that 
Archidamus, who was king of that country, was a little 
ſurprized at the anſwer of Thucydides, when enquiring of 
him, which was the better wreſtler, Pericles , or he; 
he replied, ** That it was hard to prove ; for when [ 
% have thrown him, ſaid he, he perſuades the ſpectators 
„that he had no fall, and carries away the prize.“ 
They who diſguiſe and paint women to give them 
falſe beauty, do leſs hurt ; becauſe it is no great loſs, 
whether we ſee them in their natural complections, or no: 
Whereas the Rhetoricians make it their buſineſs to de- 
ceive, not our fight, but our judgment, and to adulterate 
and corrupt the very eſſence of things. The republicks 
that have maintained themſelves jn a regular and wed 
modelled government, ſuch as theſe of Lacedzmon anll 
Crete 1 had orators in no very great eſteem. Ariſto did 
wiſely define Rhetorick to be a ſcience to perſuade the 
people; Socrates and Plato] called it an art to flatter and 
deceive: and thoſe who deny it in the general deſerip- 
tion, verify it throughout in their precepts F. The Ma- 
hometans wi'l not ſuffer their children to be inſtructed in 
it, as being uſeleſs ; and the Athenians perceiving of how 
pernicious conſequence the practice of it was, it being 
in their city of univerſal eft eem, ordered the principal 
part, which is to move the affections, together with 
their exordiums and perorations, to be taken away. It. 
is an engine invented to manage and work upon a diſ- 
orderly rabble, and that never is made uſe of but as | 


® In the notable ſayings of the Lacedzmonians, isn. the article 
Ageſilaus. F Plutarch in the life of Pericles, cap. g 

t Sextus Empiricus adverſ. Mathem. lib. ii, p. 8. printed a* 
Geneva, 1621, In Plato's dialogue entitled Gorgias, p 287. 

Nothing is more true, of which whoever reads but Quintilian, 
may be convinced, and he that defires direct and circumſtantial 
proofs of it, need only conſult Sextus Empiricus, as above. 


phy ſick 
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phyſick for ſickly ſtates: in thoſe, where the vulgar, or 
the ignorant, or both together, have had all the power, 
as in the cities of Athens, Rhodes and Rome, and where 
the publick affairs haye been ip a continual tempeſt, to 
ſuch places have the orators always repaired, And, in 
truth, we ſhall find few perſons in bonn republicks, who 
puſhed themſelves into credit without the aſſiſtance of 
eloquence. This was the main ſpring by wbich Pom- 
pey, Cæſar, Craſſus, Lucullus, Lentulus and Metellus. 
mounted to that hi degree of authority, to which they 
at laſt arrived, making it of greater uſe to them than 
arms, contrary ta the opinion of better times. For L. 
Volumnius ſpeaking in publick, in favour of Q Fabius, 
and Pub. Decius. elected to the conſular dignity: '* Theſe 
* are men, ſaid hg, born for war, great in execution, 
and tho' no opators, are ſpirits truly conſular . The 
«* {pbtle, eloquent and learned, are only good for the 
city, to make prætors of, to adminiſter juſtice.” 
Eloquence flouriſhed moſt at Rome, when affairs 
were in the worlt condition; during the ſtorm of a ci - 
vil war, intefting commotions, as a rank but untilled foil, 
bear the gayeſt weeds. By which it ſhould ſeem, that 
a monarchical government has leſs need of it, than any 
other. For the ſtupidity and facility, natural to the com- 
mon people, and that render them ſubject to be managed, 
and led by the ears, at the ſweet ſound of this harmony, 
without weizhing and copſidering the reality of things by 
farce. of reaſon ; This facility, I ſay, is not ſo eafily 
found in a fingle perſon, and it is alſp mote eaſy, by 
od education and advice, to ſecure him from the im- 
preſſion of this poiſop. There never was any famous 
orator known to come out of Perſia or Macedon, 
have ſaid thus much on accaunt of an Italian I have 
lately received into my ſervice, who was ſteward or 
clerk of the kitchen to the late cardinal Caraffa till his 
death. I made this fellow give me the hiſtory of his of- 
fice : He fell to diſcourſe of this palate ſcience, with ſuch 
a grave and magiſterial countenance, as if he had been 
handling a profound point of divinity, He explained to 
me the difference of appetites ; that which a . 
| ore 


® Tit, Livy, lib. x. c. 22» 
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fore he begins to eat, and thoſe after the ſecond and third 
ſervice ; how merely to gratify it, and how to ſatisfy the 
firſt, and then to raiſe and ſharpen it; the management of 
the ſauces, firſt in general, and then ſpeciying the qua- 


lities of the ingredients. and their effects: The differences 
of ſallads, according to their ſeaſons, which ought to be 
ſerved up hot, and which cold; the manner of their gar- 
niſhment and decoration, to render them alſo pleaſing to 
the eye. After this he entered upon the order of the 
whole ſervice, full of curious and important conſidera» 
tions. | 

Nec minimo ſant diſcrimine refert 

Quo geflu lepores, & quo gallina ſecetur . 

Nor with leſs criticiſm does obſerve 

How we a hare, and how a hen ſhould carve. 


And all this puffed out in a pompous magnificent ſtile; 
the ſame that is uſed in diſcourfing of the government of 
an empire. Which learned lecture of my man, brought 
this of Terence into my memory. | 


Hoc ſalſum eft, hoc aduflum eſt, hoc lautum «ft parum, 
Hud Kt , iterum fic memento, ſedulo 4 

Moneo gue poſſum pro med ſapientia, 

Poftremo tanguam in ſpeculum, in patinas, Demea, 
Inſpicere jubeo, & mones quid facto uſus fit +. 


This is too ſalt, this burnt, this is too plain, 
That's well, remember to do ſo again. 
Thus do I till adviſe to have things fit, 
According to the talent of my wit. 

And then (my Demea) I command my cook, 
That into every diſh he pry and look, 

As if it were a mirror, and go on 

To order all things as they ſhould be done. 


And yet the Greeks themſelves highly applauded the or- 
der and diſpoſition that Paulus Amilius obſerved in the 
feaſt he made for them, at his return from Macedon : But 
I am not here treating of facts, but of words. 

14 


0 2 Sat. g. v. 23. 
+ Ter, Adelph. act. 3. ſc. 4. v. 62, &c. 
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I donot-know whether it may have the ſame operation 
upon other men that it has upon me : But when I hear 
our architects thunder out their bombaſt words of pilaſters, 
architraves, and cornices, of the Corinthian and Dorick 
orders, and ſuch like ſtuff, my imagination is preſently 
poſſeſſed with the palace of Apollidonius in Amadis de 
Gaul; when, after all, I find them but the paultry pieces 
of my own kitchen door. | 
And to hear men talk in metonymies, metaphors, 
allegories, and ſuch other terms of grammar, would 
not one think it ſome rare and finical form of ſpeak- 
ing ? another impoſition akin to this, is to call the 
offices of our ſtate by the lofty titles of the Ro- 
mans, though they have no ſimilitude of function, and 
even leſs authority and power. And this alſo is as 
bad, which 1 doubt will one day turn to the reproach 
of this age of ours, viz. unworthily to confer upon any 
vðe think fit, the moſt glorious ſurnames with which anti- 
quity honoured but one or two perſonages in ſeveral ages. 
Plato carried away the ſurname of Divine, by ſo uni- 
verſal a conſent, that never any one repined at it. And 

et the Italians, who pretend, and with good reaſon, to 
more ſprightly and ſenſible than the other nations 
of their time, have lately honoured Aretine with the 
ſame title ; in whoſe writings, ſave a tumid phraſe, ſet 
out with ſmart turns, ingenious indeed, but far fe ched 
and fantaſtick ; and, beſides the eloquence, (be it what 
it will) I ſee nothing in him above the common writers 
of his time; ſo far is he from reſembling this antient di- 
viniiy. And we alſo give the ſurname of Great, to 
Princes that have no greatneſs in them more than com- 
mon. a 


CHAP. LII. Of the Parfimony of the Ancients. 


ins Regulus, general of the Roman army in 
Africk, in the height of all his glory and victories over 
the Carthaginians, wrote word to the republick “, that a 
certain hind he had left in truſt with his Whole eſtate. which 
was in all but ſeven acres of Land, was run away with 


0 Valer, Maxim, lib. iv. ch. 4. ſect. 5 
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all his inſtruments of huſbandry, intreating, therefore, 
that they would let him come home, that he might take 
care of his own affairs, left his wife and children ſhould 
be the ſufferers : Whereupon the ſenate appointed ano- 
ther to manage his eſtate, cauſed his loſſes to be made 
good, and ordered his family ro be maintained at the 
publick expence. J 

The elder Cato, returning conſul from Spain, ſold 
his field horſe ®, to ſave the money it would have 
coſt in bringing him back by ſea into Italy; and 
being governor of Sardinia, made all his viſits on 
foot, without other train than one officer of the 
republick, who carried his robe, and a cenſer for 
ſacrifices ; and, for the moſt part, he carried his mail 
himſelf. He bragged that he had never worn a gown 
that coſt above ten crowns, nor had ever ſent above ten- 
pence to the market, for one day's proviſion ; and that, 
as to his country houſes, he had not one that was rough 
caſt on the outſide, 

+ Scipio Amilianus, after two triumphs, and two 
conſulſhips, went on an embaſly with no more than ſe- 
ven ſervants in his train. It is ſaid, that Homer had ne- 
ver more than one, Plato but three, and Zeno, founder 
of the ſe& of Stoics, none at all f. Tiberius Gracchus 
was allowed but five-pence half penny a day, when em- 

loyed as a commiſſioner for the public affairs, though 
be was, at that time, the firſt man in Rome 9. 


CHAP. LI. Of a Saying of Cæſar. 


F we would ſometimes beſtow a little confidera- 
tion upon ourſelves, and employ the time we 
ſpend in canvaſling other men's actions, and prying into 
thivgs that are foreign to us, in examining our own 


hearts, 


o Plutarch, in the life of Cato the Cenſor, ch 3 + Valer. 
Maxim. lib. iv. ch. 3. ſect. 13. Seneca. in Conſolat. ad Hel- 
vium, ch. 12. $ Plutarch, in the life of Tiberius Gracchus, ch. 4 
But here Montaigne miſemploys this paſſage, which makes nothin 
for his purpoſe; for Plutarch there ſays, expreſly, That this little 
ſum was allowed to Tiberius Gracchus, purely to vex and mortify 
him, See Amyot's tranſlation, | 
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hearts, we ſhould ſoon perceive of what weak and de- 
fective materials this fabrick of ours is compoſed. Is it 
not a ſingular teſtimony of imperfection, that we cannot 
eſtabliſh our ſatisfaQion in any one thing, and that even 
our own fancy and deſire, ſnould deprive us of the power 
to, chuſe what is moſt neceſſary for us? A very 

proof of this, is the great diſpute that has ever 

amongſt the philoſophers, of finding out man's ſovereign 
good; a diſpute which continues yet, and will eternally 
continue, without being decided or determined. 


ds abeft quod avemus, id exuperare videtur, 
' Cetera, poft aliud cum contigit illud, avemus, 

Et fitis equa tenet *®. : 

The abſent thing we'covet, beſt doth ſeem, 

The next that comes engroſſes our eſteem 

At the ſame Rate. 


Whatever it is that falls into our knowledge and poſſeſ- 
fion, we find that it ſatisfies not, and ſtill pant after 
things to come, and unknown, becauſe the preſent do 
not ſatiate us; not that, in my judgment, they have not 
in them wherewith to glut us, but becauſe we ſeize them 
with an unruly and immoderate gripe. | 


Nam cum wvidit bic ad victum gue flagitat uſus, . 

Et per que poſſent vitam confiſtere tutam, 
Omnia jam firme mortalibus 2 parata, 

Divitiis homines, & honore & laude potentes 

Afftuere, atque bond natorum excellere fam, 

Nec minus eſſe domi cuiquam tamen anxia co da, 
Aigue animum infeſtis cogi ſervire querelis : 

Intellexit ibi vitium vas facere ipſum, 

Omniaque illius vitio corrumpiter intus 

Due collata foris, & commoda quaque venirent . 

For when he ſaw all things that had regard 

To life's ſubſiſtence, for mankind prepar'd. 
That men in wealth and honours did abound, 

That with a noble race their joys were crown'd ; 

That yet they groan d, with cares and fears oppreſs d, 

Each finding a diſturber in his breaſt; * 


e -Lucret, lib, iii, ver. 2099. F Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 9, &. 
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He then perceiv'd the fault lay hid in man, 
In whom the bane of his own bliſs began. 


Our appetite is irreſolute and fickle, it can neither 
keep nor enjoy any thing with a good | : And man 
concluding it to be the fault of the things he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, fills himſelf with, and feeds himſelf upon, the 
idea of things he neither knows nor underſtands, to 
which he devotes his hopes and his deſires, and pays 
them reverence and honour, according to the ſaying of 
Cæſar, Communi fit vitio nature, ut inviſis latitan- 
*« tibus atque incognitis rebus magis confidamus, vehe- 
* mentiuſque exterreamur. It is the common vice of 
nature, that we have moſt confidence in, and the greateſt 
fear of things unſeen, concealed and unknown. 


CHAP. LIV. Of Fain Sabrilties. 


HERE is a fort of vain and frivolous ſubtil. 

ties, from which men ſometimes expect to de- 

rive applauſe ; as the poets who compoſe whole 8 
with every line beginning with the ſame letter: We ſee 
the ſhapes of 2 — globes, wings, and hatchets, cut out 
by the antient Greeks, by the meaſure of their verſes, ma- 

king them longer or ſhorter, to repreſent ſuch or ſuch a 
figure, Of this nature was his employment, who made it 
his buſineſs to compute into how many ſeveral orders the 
letters of the alphabet might be tranſpoſed, and found 
out that incredible number mentioned in Plutarch F. 5 


De bello civili, lib. i, + This was Alexander, as may be 
ſeen in Quintil inſtitut, orat. lib. ii. ch. 20, where he defines 
Maraiorrxria, * To be a certain unneceſſary imitation of art, 
* which really does neither good nor harm, but is as unprofitable 
© and ridiculous, as was the labour of that man, who had ſo per- 
+ feftly learnt to caſt ſmall peaſe through the eye of a needle, at a 
good diſtance, that he never miſſed one, and was juſtly rewarded 
$ for it, as it is ſaid, by Alexander, who ſaw the performance, 
with a buſhel of peaſe. M Barbeyrac, to whom I am obliged 
for this paſſage, obſerves, that Montaigne has not told this ory 
very exactly, either becauſe his memory failed him, or becauſe, per- 
haps, he took it from ſome other hiſtorian, though Quintilian leemy 
to be the only original author of it. 
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am mightily pleaſed with the humour of the gentle- 
man, Who, having a man brought before him, that had 
learned to throw a. grain of millet, with ſuch dexterity 
as never to miſs the eye of a needle ; and being after- 
wards intreated to give ſomething for the reward of 
ſo rare. a performance, he pleaſanily, and, in my opi- 
nion, very juſtly ordered two or three buſhels of the ſame 
grain to be delivered to him, that he might not want 
wherewtth to exerciſe ſo famous an art. It is a ſtrong 
evidence of a weak judgment, for men to approve of 
things for their being rare and new, or even for being 
difficult, when, at the ſame time, they are good for no- 
thing at all. | 
I come juſt now from playing with my own family, 
at who could find out the moſt things that are held by 
their two extremities ; as, Sire, which is a title given to 
the. greateſt perſon in the nation, viz. the King, and 
| alſo to the vulgar, as tradeſmen ; but never to men 
between them. The women of great quality are called 
Madams, gentle women of the middle rank, Mademoi- 
ſelles, and the meaneſt fort of women, Madams, as the 
firſt. The canopies of ſtate over tables are not permitted, 
but in the palaces of princes, and taverns ®. Demo- 
critus (aid, that the gods and the beaſts were quicker 
of apprehenſion than men, who are in the middle ſtory. | 
The Romang wore the ſame habit at funerals and feaſts. 

It is moſt certain, that extreme fear, and extreme ar- 
dour of courage do equally bind and relax the belly. 
The nickname of trembling, with which they ſurnamed 
Sancho, the XIlth king of Navarre, ſufficiently inform- 
eth that valour will cauſe a trembling in the limbs, as 
well as fear. The friends of that king, or of ſome other 

rſon, who, upon the like occaſion, was wont to be 
in the ſame diſorder, tried to compoſe him, by repre- 
ſenting the danger he was going to run, leſs than it was: 
« You don't know me, ſaid he, for could my fleſh know 
„the danger my courage will preſently carry it into, it 
« would actually creep upon my bones.” » 

The faintneſs that ſurprizes us from frigidity, or diſ- 
guſts in the exerciſes of Venus, is alſo occaſioned by a 
too violent defire, and an immoderate heat. 

Extreme 


Plutarch, de placitis philoſophorum, lib. iv. ch. 20. 
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Extreme coldneſs and extreme heat, boil and roaſt. Ari- 


ſtotle ſays, that ſows of lead will melt and run with cold, and 
in the extremity of winter, as well as with a vehement heat. 

Deſire and ſatiety fill all the gradations, above and 
below pleaſure, with grief. 

Ignorance and wiſdom meet in the ſame center of 
ſentiment and reſolution, as to the ſuffering of human 
accidents ; the wiſe controul and triumph over ill, the 
others know it not: Theſe laſt are, as a man may ſay, 
on this ſide of accidents, the other are beyond them; 
who, after having well weighed and conſidered their qua- 
lities, and _— and judged them as they are, by 
virtue of a vigorous ſoul they mount. above their reach, 
They diſdain and trample them under foot, having a ſo- 
lid and well fortified ſoul, againſt which the darts of for- 
tune coming to ſtrike, they muſt of neceſſity rebound, 
and be blunted, after meeting with a body upon which 
they can fix no impreſſion. The ordinary and middle 
condition of men, lies betwixt theſe two extremities, 
conſiſting of ſuch who perceive evils, feel them, and 
are not ableto ſupport them. „ 

Infancy and extreme old age, meet in the weakneſs 
of the brain; avarice and profuſion center in the like 
deſire of gain. 

- A man may ſay, with ſome colour of truth, that there 
is an Abecedarian ignorance that precedes knowled 
and a Doctoral ignorance that comes after it; an ig- 
norance that knowledge does create and beget, juſt as it 
8 — and deſtroys the former. 

erſons of mean underſtandings, not ſo inquiſitive, nor 
ſo well inſtructed, are made good Chriſtans ; and, by 
reverence and obedience, implicitly believe, and abide by 
their belief. | 

In the moderate underſtandings, and the middle ſort 
of capacities, the error of opinions is begot, and they 
have ſome colour of reaſon to impute our walking on in 
the old beaten path, to fimplicity and ſtupidity, meaning 
us who have not informed ourſelves by ſtudy. 

The nobler ſouls, more ſettled and clear ſighted, make 
up another ſort of true believers ; who, by a lorg and 
religious inveſtigation of truth, penetrate into the deeper, 
and more abſtruſe parts of the Scriptures, and 3 
' the 
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the myſterious and divine ſecret of our ecclefiaſtical po- 
lity. And yet we ſee ſome, who, by this middle ſtep, 
are arrived to that ſupreme degree, with marvellous fruit 
and confirmation, as to the utmoſt limit of Chriſtian 
intelligence, and enjoying their victory with conſolation, 
thankſgiving, reformation of manners, and great mo- 
deſty. I do not intend with theſe to 1ank ſome others, 
who, to clear themſelves from all ſuſpicion of their for- 
mer-errors, and to ſatisfy us that they are true converts, 
render themſelves extreme indiſcreet and unjuſt, in the 
carrying on our cauſe, and, by that means, blemiſh it 
with infinite reproaches of violence. 

The e (a peaſants are a good people, and fo 
are the philoſophers: Men of ſtrong and clear na- 
tural parts, enriched with ample inſtruction in the 

uſeful ſciences. The mongrels, who have diſdained 
the firſt form of the iguorance of letters, and have not 
been able to attain to the other, (ſitting betwixt two 
ſtools, as I, and many more do) are dangerous, fooliſh, 
and impertinent ; theſe are they that trouble the world, 
And therefore it is that I, for my own part, retreat as 
much as I can towards my firſt and natural ſtation, from 
whence I ſo vainly attempted to advance, | 
The vulgar, and purely natural poetry, has certain 
Proprieties and graces, by which it may compare with 
the moſt beautiful poetry 12 by art z as is evident 
in our Gaſcon ballads, and in the ſongs that are brought 
3 nations which know no ſcience, nor ſo much as 

riting. : 
4 The middle fort of poetry, betwixt theſe two, is de- 
ſpiſed, and of no value nor honour. But foraſmuch as 
aſter a path is laid open to the fancy, I have found, as 
it commonly falls out, that what we took for a rare and 
difficult ſubject and exerciſe, is nothing ſo ; and that af - 
ter the invention is once warm, it finds out an infinite 
number of parallel examples, I ſhall only add this one: 
That were theſe eſſays of mine worthy of criticiſm, it 
might, I chink, fall our, that they would not much 
take with common and vulgar capacities, nor be very 
acceptable to thoſe that are fingular and excellent ; for 
thoſe that are the firſt would not underſtand them 
enough, and the laſt too much, and io they might hover 
in the middle region. CHAP. 
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CHAP. LV. Of Smells. 


T has been reported of ſome, particularly of Alexan. 
der the Great ꝰ that their ſweat diffuſed an odorife- 
rous ſmell, occaſioned by ſome rare and extraordinary 
conſtitution, of which Plutarch, and others, have been 
inquiſitive into the cauſe. But the ordinary conſtitution. 
of human bodies is quite otherwiſe, and their beſt quali- 
ty is to be exempt from ſmells: Nay, that is the ſweeteſt 
of all breaths, which yields no offenfive ſmell, like the 
breaths of healthful children: Which made Plautus ſay, 


Mulier tam bens let, ubi nibil olet +. 


That woman we a ſweet one call, 
Whoſe body yields no ſcent at all. 


And as ſon thoſe who uſe exotick perfames, there is goo 
reaſon to ſuſpect they endeavour thereby to conceal] ſome 
diſagreeable efftuvia from themſelves, according to that of 
Mr. Johnſon, which, without offence to Monſieurde Mon- 
taigne, I will here preſume to inſert, it being at leaſtas 
well ſaid, as any of thoſe he quotes out of the ancient poets. 


Still to be neat, ſtill to be dreſt, 

As you were going to a feaſt, 

Still to be powder d, ſtill perfum'd : 
Lady, it is to be preſum'd, | 
Though arts hid cauſes are not found, 
All is not ſweet, all is not ſound 1. 


Same. of the ancient poets have even. aſſerted that to ſmell 
ſweet is to fhok : As may be judged by theſe following, 
Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes : 
Malo quam bene olere, nil olere ||. 


Becauſe thou, Coracinus, ſtill doſt go 

With muſk and ambergreaſe perfumed ſo, 

We under thy contempt, forſoorh mult fall; 
Vd, rather than ſmell ſweet, not ſmell at all; 


And elſewhere, 
| Fall- 


Plutarch in the life of Alexander, chap. 1. + Plaut. 
Moſtebl. act. 1. ſce. 3. v. 117. 1 Ben, Johnſon, | Mart. lib, 
vi. epig · 55. v. 4p 5. 
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Poſibume, non bent olet, bene qui ſemper olet *, 


He does not naturally ſmell well, 
Who always of Perfumes does ſmell. 


Jam nevertheleſs a ſtrange lover of good ſmells, and as 
much abominate the ill ones, which I reach at a greater 
diſtance, I think, than other men: - 


Namgque ſagacius unus odoror, 
Polypus, an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alis, 
Quam canis acer ubi lateat ſus +. 


For I can ſmell a putrid polypus, 

Or the rank arm-pits of a red hair'd fuſs, 
As ſoon as beſt nos'd hound the ſtinking ſie, 
Where the wild boar does in the foreſt lie. 


Of ſmells, the moſt ſimple and natural ſeem to be moſt 
Pang this is what the ladies ought chiefly to regaid. 

n the wildeſt parts of Barbary, the Scythian women, 
after bathing, were wont to powder and cruſt their faces, 
and whole bodies, with a certain odoriterous drug, grow- 
ing in their own territories ; which being cleanſed off, 
when they came near the men, they were found per- 
fumed and ſleek : It is not to be believed how ſtrangely 
all ſorts of odours cleave to me, and how apt my ſkin 1s 
to imbibe them. He that complains of nature, that ſhe 
has not furniſhed mankind with a vehicle to convey 
ſmells to the noſe, were to blame ; for they will carry 
themſelves, eſpecially to me : my very muſtachios 
which are full grown, perform that office ; for if I ſtroke 
them but with my gloves, or handkerchief, the ſcent 
will remain in them a whole day : They uſed to diſcover 
formerly where I had been; the cloſe, luſcious, eager 
and melting kiſſes of youth, then leſt a ſweetneſs upon my 
lips, for ſeveral hours afier. And yet I have found my- 
ſelf very little ſubje& to epidemick diſeaſes, that are 
caught either by converſing with the diſeaſed, or bred 
by the mas, cog of. the air; I have very well eſcaped 
from thoſe of my time, of which there have been ſeveral 


ſorts in our cities and armies. We read of Socrates, 
that though he never quitted Athens, during the frequent 
returns 


» Mart, lib, ii, ep. 12. v. 4. + Hor, ep. lib, vi. Od 12. v. 4, 
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\ 
returns of the plague to that city, he only was never in- 
feed. 

Phyſicians might (I believe) extract greater utility 
from odours than they do; for I have often obſerved 
they cauſe an alteration in me, and work upon my ſpi- 
rits according to their ſeveral virtues ; which makes 
me approve of what is ſaid, namely, that the uſe of in- 
cenſe and perfumes in churches, ſo ancient, and ſo uni- 
verſally received in all nations and religions, was intended 
to chear us, and to rouſe and purify the ſenſes, the bet- 
ter to fit us for contemplation. 

I could have been glad the better to judge of it, to 
have taſted the culinary compounds of thoſe cooks who 
had the knack of perfuming their | pro an as was 
particularly obſerved at the table of the king of Tunis, 
who in our days landed at Naples, to have an interview 
with Charles the Emperor. His diſhes were ſtuffed with 
odoriferous drugs, to ſuch an expence, that the cookery 
of one peacock, and two pheaſants, amounted to an hun- 
dred ducats, dreſſed after their faſhion. And when they 
were carved, not only the dining room, but all the a- 
partments of his palace, and the adjoining ſtreets were 
filled with an aromatick vapour, which did not preſently 
vaniſh. My chiefeſt care in chuſing my lodging, is al- 
ways to avoid a thick and ſtinking air; and thoſe beau- 
tiful cities of Venice and Paris, have very much leflened 
the fondneſs 1 had for them, the one by the ſtench of 
her marſhes, and the other of her mud. | 


CHAP. LVI. Of Prayers, 


1 Propoſe formleſs and undetermined fancies, like thoſe 
who publiſh ſubtle queſtions to be diſputed upon in 
the ſchools, not to eſtabliſh truth, but to ſeek it: And 
I ſubmit them to the better judgment of thoſe, whoſe 
office it is to tegulate, not my writings and actions only, 
but my opinions. Let what I here ſet down meet with 
correction or applauſe, it will be alike welcome and 
uſeful to me, who condemn it for abſurd and impious, if 
any thing ſhou'd be found, through ignorance or inad- 
vertency, couched in this rhapſody, contrary to the ſa- 
cred reſolutions and preſcriptions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which I was born, and in which I will die. 


An 
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And yet, always ſubmitting to the authority of their 
cenſure, who have an abſolute power over me, I thus 
venture at random, to treat of every thing, as I do the 
preſent ſubject. 

I know not if I am deceived; but ſinee, by a ſpecial 
favour of the Divine Goodneſs, a certain form of prayer 
has been preſcribed and dictated to us, word by word, 
from the mouth of God. himſelf, I have ever been of 
opinion, that we ought to have it in more frequent uſe 
than we yet have; and, if I were worthy to adviſe, at the 
fitting down to, and riſing from our tables, at our riſing 
from and going to bed, and in every particular action, 
wherein it is a cuſtom to pray, I would that Chriſtians 
ſhould make ufe of the Lord's Prayer, if not alone, 
yet atleaſt always. The Church may lengthen and di- 
verſify prayers, according to the neceſſity of our inſtruc- 
tion, for 1 know very well, that it is always the ſame 
in ſubſtance, and the ſame thing: But yet ſuch a pre- 
ference ought to be given to that prayer, that the people 
ſhould have it continually in their mouths; for it is 
certain, that all neceſſary petitions: are comprehended in 
it, and that it is inſinitely proper for all occaſions. It is 
the only prayer I uſe in all places, and what I repeat in- 
ſtead of changing; whenee it alſo happens, that I have 
no other by heart ſo much as that. | 

It juſt now comes into my Mind, from whence we 
ſhould derive that error of having recourſe to God in all 
our deſigns and enterprizes, of applying to him in all our 
wants, and in all Places where our weakneſs ſtands in 
need of ſupport, without conſidering whether the occa- 
fion be juſt or otherwiſe, and of invoking his name and 
power, in what eſtate ſoever we are, or what action 
we are engaged in, how vicious ſoever : He is, indeed, 
our ſole protector, and can do all things for us: But tho? 
he is pleaſed to honour us with his paternal care, he is, 
notwithſtanding, as juſt, as he is good and mighty; for he 
oftner exerciſes his juſtice than his power, and favours 
us according to that, and not according to our petitions. 

Plato, in his laws, makes three Credenda injurious to 


the Gods. 1. That there are none. 2. That they con- 


cern not themſelves about our affairs. And z. That 


they never deny any thing to our vows, offerings, and 


ſacri · 
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facrifices ®. The firſt of theſe errors (according to his 


opinion) did nevet continue invincible in any man, from 
his 2 to his old age; the other two, he confeſſes, 
men might be obſtinate in. 10 
God's juſtice and his power are inſeparable; and there- 

fore in vain we invoke his power in an unjuſt cauſe : We 
are to have our ſouls pure, at that moment at leaft, 
« wherein we pray to him, and free from all vicious 
44 fjons,” otherwiſe we ourſelves preſent him the rods 
wherewith to chaſtiſe us. Inſtead of repairing any thing 
we have done amiſs, we double the wickedneſs and the 
offence, whilſt we offer to him, to whom we are to ſue 
for pardon, an affection full of irreverence and hatred. 
Which makes me not very apt to applaud thoſe whom TI 
obſerve to be ſo frequent on their knees, if the actions 
bordering upon the prayer, do not give me ſome evi- 
dence of reformationand amendment, | 
* Si nocturnus adulter 

Tempora Sandonico velas adaperta Cucullo f. 

With night adulteries, if being foul, 

Thou veil'ſt thy guilty forehead with a cowl. 
And the ſtate of a man, that mixes devotion with an 
execrable life, ſeems, in ſome ſort, more to be con- 
demned, than that of a man who is all of a piece, and 
diſſolute throughout; yet our church denies admittance 
to, and communion with, men obſtinate and incorrigible 
in any notorious impiety. | | 

We pray by cuſtom, and for faſhion's ſake ; or ra- 

ther we read, or pronounce our prayers aloud, which 
is no better than a ſhew of devotion : And I am ſcan- 
dalized to ſee a man croſs himſelf thrice at the Benedi- 
cite, and as often at ſaying grace, (and the more, becauſe 
it is a ſign which I have in great veneration, and con- 
ſtant uſe, even when I yawn and ftretch) and yet toem- 
ploy the reſt of the day in malice, avarice, and tmjuſtice;z 
devoting one hour to God, the reſt to the Devil, as if by 
commutation and compofition. It is a wonder to ſee ac- 
tions ſo various in themſelves, linked in ſuch a chain as 


.* Plato de legibus, lib, x. p. 664. f Juven. fat. 8. ver. 144. 
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not to ſuffer any alteration, even upon the very-confines 
and paſſes from the one to the other. What a prodigi- 
ous conſcience muſt that be, that can be at quiet within 
itſelf, whilſt it harbours in the ſame breaſt both the crime 
and the judge, without their jarring ? A man whoſe brain 
is continually working upon whoredom, which he knows 
to be odious in the fight of God, what does he ſay when 
he addreſſes him? He draws back, but ſuddenly relapſes. 
-If the awe of the divine juſtice, and the preſence of his 
maker, did, as he pretends, ſtrike and chaſliſe his ſoul, 
how ſhort ſoever the repentance might be, the very fear 
of offending him, would ſo often preſent itſelf to his ima- 
' ination, that he would inſtantly ſubdue thoſe vices that 
.are moſt natural and habitual to him. 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who ſettle their whole 
-courſe of life upon the profit and emolument of a 
'fin which they know to be mortal? How many trades 
and yocations have we admitted and countenanced a- 
mongſt us, whoſe very eſſence is vicious? And he that 
confeſſed to me, That he had all his life-time profeſſed 
and practiſed a — — in his opinion damnable, and 
contrary to his conſcience, only to preſerve his credit, 
and the honour of his employments, how could his cou- 
rage bear ſuch a conviction? What can men ſay of the 
divine juſtice upon this ſubject? Their repentance con- 
ſiſting in a viſible and ſenſible reparation, they have no 
way to prove it both to God and man. Are they ſo im- 
pudent as to ſue for remiſſion without making ſatisfaction, 
and without repentance.? | look upon theſe in the ſame 
condition with the firſt ; but the obſtinacy is not here ſo 
eaſy to be overcome. This:contrariety and volubility of 
Opinion, :{o.ſudden.and violent as they feign it to be, is 
a. kind. of. miracle to me. They repreſent to us the ſtate 
of an intolerable anxiety of mind. It ſeemed to me a 
fantaſtick imagination in thoſe, who, ſome years paſt, 
were wont to reproach every man of ſhining parts, who 
made: profeſſion of the Roman Catholick religion, that it 
-was but feigned ; maintaining, moreover, to do him ho- 


nour forſooth, that whatever he might pretend to the 
contrary, he could not but, in his heart, be of their re- 
formed opinion, An untoward diſeaſe, .that a man 
fhould be ſo riveted to his own belief, as to fancy, that 

it 
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it is impoſſible to believe otherwiſe than he does; and 
yet worſe in this, that he ſhould entertain an opinion, that 
any man ſo qualified, ſhouſd prefer any preſent diſparity 
of fortune, before the promiſes of eternal life, and the me- 
nacesoftternal damnation, They may believe me: Could 
any thirig have tempted my youth, the ambition of en- 
countering the danger and difficulties that attended the 
late commotions, had not been one of the leaſt motives. 
It is not without very good reaſon, in my opi- 
nion, that the church interdicts the promiſcuous, 
raſh, and indiſcreet uſe of the ſacred and divine 
ſongs, with which the holy Ghoſt inſpired king Da- 
vid. We ought not to mix God in our actions, 
but with the higheſt reverence and honour. That poeſy 
is too divine to be employed only to exerciſe the lungs, 
and to delight our ears. {t ought to come from the ſoul, 
and not from the tongue. It is not fit that a boy in a 
ſhop, among his vain and frivolous thoughts, ſhould be 
permitted to entertain, and divert himſelt with pſalmo- 
dy. Neither is it right, to ſee the Holy Bible, contain- 
ing the ſacred myſteries of our belief, 8 in a 
hall, or a kitchen. I hey were formerly myſteries, but now 
are become things of ſport and paſtime. It is too ſerious, 
and too venerable a ſtudy, to be exerciſed curſorily and 
hallily. The reading of the ſcripture ought to be a tem- 
perate and premeditated act, and to which men ſhould al- 
ways add this devout preface, Surſum Corda, preparing 
even the body to ſo humble and compoſed a geſture 
countenance, as to evidence a particular veneration and 
attention. Neither is it a book for every one to ſtudy, but 
thoſe only who are devoted to it by the divine call. The 
wicked and ignorant grow worſe and worſe by it. It is 
not a ſtory to tell, but a hiſtory to fear, reverence and 
adore. Are not they then pleaſant men, who think they 
have rendered this fit for the people's handling, by tran- 
ſlating it into the vulgar tongue? Does the underſtanding 
of all therein contained, only ſtick at words ? [ venture 
to ſay ſurther, that by this little approach to it, they are 
the farther off. Pure ignorance, and implicit faith in 
anqther's expoſition, were wiſer, and more ſalutiferous, 
than this vain and verbal knowledge, which has only 
proved the nurſe of — and preſumption. And 1 
* | 


dy 
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do further believe, that the liberty every one has taken ts 
diſperſe ſo ſacred and important a writ into ſo many 
idioms, carries with it a great deal more of danger than 
utility. The Jews, Mahometans, and almoſt all others, 
have eſpouſed, and reverence the la e wherein. 
their myſteries were originally conceived, and have nat 
without. colour of reaſon, forbid the verſion or al- 
teration of them into any other. Are we ſure, that in 
Biſcay, and in Brittany, there are competent judges of 
this affair, to eſtabliſh this tranſlation into their own lan- 
guage? The Catholick Church has not a more difficult 
and ſolemn judgment to make. In preaching and ſpeak- 
ing the interpretation is vague, free, mutable, and of only 
apart ; * conſequently it is not the ſame. One of our 
Greek hiſtorians juſtly blames the age he lived in, for 
that the ſecrets of the Chriſtian religion were diſperſed 
through his country, into the hands of the meaneſt me- 
chanicks, to argue upon, and determine, according to his 
own ſenſe ; and that we ought to be much aſhamed, we, 


who by God's grace enjoy the pure myſteries. of piety, 


to ſuffer them to be profaned by the mouths of the 
ignorant vulgar ; conſidering, that the Gentiles expreſsly 
forbad Socrates, Plato, and the other ſages, to enquire 
into, or talk of the things committed to the prieſts of 
Detphos. The ſame hiſtorian ſays, moreover, that the 
factions of princes, upon theological points, are not 
armed with zeal, but fury; that zeal partakes of the 
divine wiſdom and juſtice, and governs itſelf with regu- 
larity and moderation; but degenerates into hatred and 


envy, and produces tares and nettles, inſtead of corn 


and wine: when it is conducted by human paſſions. And 
it was truly ſaid 'of another, who adviſing the Emperor 


Theodoſius, told him, That ＋ Mad not ſo much 


rock the ſchiſms of the church aſleep, as it rouſed them, 
and animated hereſies; that therefore all contentions, and 
c ® © Thatiis to fay, this, by confequence is not to compare with 
« a complete tranſlation of the Holy Scriptures, which engages to de- 

termine, and fix the ſenſe of this whole ſacred book. Before I could 
be ſatisfied in my own mind, whether this paraphraſe expreſſed Mon- 
taigne's meaning, I turned to conſult Mr. Cotton's Engliſh tranſla- 
tion; but I found that this entire ſentence from the words preaching 
and {peaking was omitted, which may ferve for my excuſe, if my 


. paraphraſe be not exact. 
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logical diſputations were to be avoided, and men were 
abſolutely to acquieſce in the preſcriptions and formulas 
of faith eſtabliſhed by the ancients. And the emperor 
Andronicus, finding ſome great men at high words 
in his palace with Lapodius, about one of our articles of 
great importance, gave them a ſevere check, and threat- 
ned to cauſe them to be thrown into the river, if they 
did nor deſiſt The very women and children, now 
a-days, take upon them to document the oldeſt and moſt 
experienced men about the eceleſiaſtical laws: Whereas, 
the firſt of thoſe of Plato ®, forbids them to enquire ſo 
much as into the civil laws, which were to take place as 
divine ordinances: And allowing the old men to con- 
fer amongſt themſelves, or with the magiftrate, about 
thoſe things, it adds, provided it be not in the preſence of 
young and profane per ſons. A biſhop has left in writing, 
that, at the other end of the world, there is an iſle, by 
the ancients called Dioſcorides , bearing all forts of 
trees and fruits, and in a healthy air ; the inhabitants of 
which are Chriſtians, having churches and altars that are 
only adorned with crucifixes, without any other images; 
great obſervers of faſts and feaſts ; exact payers of the 
tythes to the prieſt, and ſo chaſte, that none of them gre 
3 to have to do with more than one woman in 
is liſe: As to the teſt, ſo content are they with their con- 
dition, that, though environed with the ſea, they know 
nothing of navigation ; and fo fimple, thut they under- 
ſtand not one ſyllable of the religion wherein they are 
fo devout. And, though 'tis incredible to ſuch as do 
not know it, the Pagans, who are ſuch zealous idolaters, 
know nothing more of their gods than their bare names, 
and their ſtatues. The ancient beginning of Menalip- 
pus, a tragedy of Euripides ran thus I; 


De legibus, lib. i. p. 869 I In freely cenfuring whatever 
they find blame-worthy, becauſe the diſcovery of what is bad in 
things, is good, ſuch knowledge giving an opportunity for their re- 
dreſs, to fuch as examine what is laid, not as a malicious critick, but 
with a fpirit of equity. Plato de lc gib. lib. i. p. 669g. f An ifland 
of the Red Sea, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that now called Zoco- 
tora, See Bayle's dictionary. in the article Dioſcorides. 

| Plutarch's treatiſe of love, ch. 12. 
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O Jupiter, thy name alone, 3 
Not what thou art, to me is known. 


I have known alſo in my time, ſome men's writings 


found fault with, for being purely human and philoſo- 
phical, without any mixture of divinity ; and yet who- 
ever ſhould, on the contrary ſay, That divine doctrine, 
as queen and regent of the reſt, better keeps her ſtate 
apart; that ſhe ought to be ſovereign throughout, not 
ſubſidiary and ſuffragan: And that, peradventure, gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and logical examples, may elſewhere 
be more ſuitably choſen, as alſo the arguments for the 
ſtage and publick entertainments, than from ſo ſacred a 
matter; that divine arguments are conſidered with 
greater veneration and attention, when by themſelves, 
and in their own proper flile, than when mixed with 
human diſcourſes ; that it is a fault much more often 
obſerved, that the divines write too humanely, than 
that the humaniſts write not theologically enough: (Phi- 
loſophy, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, has long been baniſhed 
the holy ſchools, as an handmaid altogether uſeleſs, and 
thought unworthy to peep, ſo much as in paſſing by the 
door, into the repoſitory of the ſacred treaſures of ce- 
Jeſtial doctrines) and that the human way of ſpeaking, is 
of a much lower form, and ought not to be cloathed 


with the dignity, authority, and majeſty of divine elo- 


quence : I ſay, whoever, on the contrary, ſhou!d object 
a | this, would not be without ſome reaſon on his fide. 
Let who will, verbis indiſciplinatis ®,* talk of fortune, 
ceſtiny, accidert, good and evil hap, the gods, and 
other ſuch like phraſes, according to his humour ; I, for 
my part, propoſe fancies merely human, anc merely my 
own, and that ſimply, and ſeparately conſidered, as hu- 
man fancies, not as determined by aty decree of heaven 
and incapable of doubt or diſpute ; matters of opinion, 
not matters of faith, things which I diſcourſe of ac- 
cording to my own capacity, not what I believe accord - 
ing to God; which alſo I do after a laical, not clerical, 
and yet always after a very religious manner, as lads 

A |; propoſe 


„In vulgar and unhallowed terms. Theſe two Latin words, 
which I thus tranſlate, are taken from St. Auſtin de civitate Dei, 


| lib. x. ch. 29. 
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propoſe their exerciſes not to inſtruct, but to be ĩnſtructed. 
And it were as rational to affirm, That an edit, enjoining 
all people, (perhaps enjoining ſilence on me too) but ſuch 
as are publick profeſſors of it, to be very reſerved in wri⸗ 
ting of religion, would carry with it ſome ſhew of utility 
and juſtice. 

I have been told, that even thoſe who are not of our 
church, do nevertheleſs, amongſt themſelves, expreſly 
forbid the name of God to be uſed in common diſcourſe: 
not ſo much as by way of interjection, exclamation, af- 
firmation, or compariſon; and I] think them in the right. 
And upon what occaſion ſoever, we call upon God to 
accompany and aſſiſt us, it ought always to be done with 
the greateſt reverence and devotion. 

Thereis, if I miſtake not, a paſſage in Xenophon, 
where he tells us, that we ought the more ſe!dom to call 
upon God, becauſe it is hard to compoſe our ſouls to 
ſuch a degree of calmneſs, penitence and devotion, as it 
ought to be in at ſuch time, otherwiſe our prayers 
are not only vain and fruitleſs, but vicious, © forgive 
« us (we ſay) our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that 
©. treſpaſs againſt us.” What do we ſay by this petition, 
but that we preſent him a ſoul free from all rancour and 
revenge? and yet weinvoke God's aſſiſtance in our vice 
and invite him in our unjuſt deſigns. 


Due niſi ſeductis nequeas cemmittere divis *, 
And only to the Gods a-part, 
Whiſper the wiſhes of the heart 4. 


The covetous man prays for the vain and ſuperfluous 
preſervation of his riches ; the ambitious for victory and 
the conduct of his fortune: The thief calls God to his 
aſſiſtance to deliver him from the dangers and difficulties 
that obſtruct his wicked defigns ; or returns him thanks 
for the. facility he has met with in cutting a traveller's 
throat. At the door of the houſe they are going to ſtorm, 


® Perſ. ſat. 2, v. 4. f Seneca has very ſolidly cenſured this 
extravagance of mankind, at the end of epiſt. 10. How great is 
* the folly of mankind ! They whiſper the moſt execrable pray eis to 
+ the Gods, and it any mortal lend an ear they are filent, for 
feat men ſhould know what they mutter to the Deity, Aa 


* 
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or break into by force of a Petard, they fall to prayers 
for ſucceſs, having their intention and hopes full of cru. 
elty, avarice, and luxury. 

Hoc ipſum quo tu Jovis aurem impellere tentas, 

Dic agedum Staio, proh Jupiter, 6 bone clamet, 

Jupiter, at ſeſe non clamet Jupiter ipſe *. | 

Well, what you urg'd to Jove before, zmpart 

To Staius now, e'en Staius ſelf would ſtart; 

O Jove, O gracious Jove, wou'd he exclaim : 

And muſt not Jove himſelf then do the ſame? 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, tells of a young Prince 


(who though ſhe does not name him, is eafily enough, by 


is great quality to be known,) who going upon an amo- 


- Tous aſſignation. to lie with an advocate's wife of Paris, 


bis way thither being through a church, he never paſſed 
that holy place, going to or returning from this exerciſe, 


but he always kneeled down io pray What it was he 


implored the divine favour for, while his ſou! was full of 
ſach virtuous meditations, I leave you to judge: This ne- 
vertheleſs, the queen inſtances for a teſtimony of ſingular 
devotion. But this is not the only proof that women 
are rot very fit to treat of e ju points. True prayer, 
and a religious reconciling of ourſelves to Almighty 
God, cannot enter into an impure ſoul, which is at that 
very inſtant ſubject to the dominion of Satan. He who 
calls God to his aſſiſtance, whilſt he is in a train of vice, 
does as if a cut-puiſe ſhould cail a magiſtrate to help 
him, or like thofe who bring in the name of God to the 


atte{tation of a lie. ; 


Concipimus . 
In whifpers we do guilty prayers make. 


| _ men dare publiſh the ſecret petitions they make to 


 Haudcuivis promptum eft, murmurque humile/gue ſuſurros 
Tollere de templis, & aperto wivere voto 1. 


Few 


* Perſ. fat. a. v· 217. 1 Lucan. lib. v. v. 104, 105. 
' 1 Per. fat. 2. v. 6, 7. 7 
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Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 
And make profeſſion of their inmoſt heart. 

And this is the teaſon why the Pythagoreans would have 

their prayers always publick, to be heard by every one, 

to the end they might not petition for things indecent or 
unjuſt, as he did; | | | 
* Clare cum dixit Apollo, | 

Labra movet metuens audiri : Pulebra Laverne, 

Da mihi fallere, da juſtum, ſanftumgque videri, 

Noctem peccatis, & fraudibus objice nubem . 


Who with loud voice pronounced Apollo's name; 

But when the following prayers he preferr'd, . 

Scarce moves his * fear of being heard. 

BgBeauteous Laverna, my petition hear; 

Let me with truth and ſanctity appear: 

Oh! give me to deceive, and with a veil 
Of darkneſs and of night, my crimes conceal !* 


The gods did ſeverely puniſh the wicked prayers of di- 
pus, in granting them ; he had prayed, that his children 
might, amongſt themſelves determine the ſueceſſion to 
his throne by arms; and was ſo miſerable, as to ſee 
himſelf taken at his word. We are not to pray, that all 
things may go as we would have them, bur as it ſhall 
pleaſe the divine wiſdom. 

We ſeem, in truth, to make uſe of our prayers, as of 
a kind of gibberiſh, and as thoſe do who employ holy 
words about ſorceries and magical operations: And as 
if we made account, that the effect of them depended 
upon the contexture, ſound and ſeries of words, or upon 
the compoſing of the countenance. For having the foul. 
contaminated with concupiſcence, not touched with re- 
pentance, or comforted by any late reconciliation with 
Almighty God, we go to preſent him ſach words as the 
memory. ſugpeſts to the tongue, and hope from thence 
to obtain the remiſſion of our fins. There is nothing ſo 
eaſy, ſo mild, and ſo favourable as the divine law; it 
calls us to it, guilty and abominable as we are; extends 


Hor. lj», i, epiſt. 15. v. 59, &e. 
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its arms, and receives us into its boſom, as foul and pol- 
luted as we at preſent are, and are like to be for the fu- 
ture. But then, in return, we are to look upon it with a 
reſpectful eye, we are to receive this pardon with thanki- 
giving, and, for that inſtant at leaſt, wherein we addreſs 
ourſelves to God, to have the ſoul ſorry for its faults, 
and at variance with thoſe paſſions, that ſeduced her to 
offend him ; for neither the gods, nor good men (ſays 
Plato) will accept the preſent of a wicked man. 


Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, 

Non ſumptugſa blandior Hoſtia 

Mollibit awerſos Penates, = . 
Farre pio, & ſaliente mics *. 
The pious off ring of a piece of bread, © 
If on the altar by a pure hand laid, | 
Than coſtly hecatombs, will better pleaſe 
Th'offended gods, and their juſt wrath appeaſe. 


\, 


CHAP. LVIL Of Age: 


Cannot allow, of our way of eſtabliſhing the duration 
I of life. I ſee that the wiſe. contract it very much, in 
compariſon of the common opinion. What (ſaid the 
ounger Cato to thoſe who would ſtay his hand from 
illing himſelf,) am I now of an age to be reproached 
that I go out of the world too ſoon +? And yet he was 
but forty-eight years old. He thought that to be a ma- 
ture and really an advanced age, conſidering how few 
arrive to it; and they who ſoothing their thoughts with 
1 know not what courſe, which they call natural, pro- 
miſe themſelves ſome. years beyond it, could they be 
rivileged from the fatal accidents,to which every one is 
by nature expoſed, might have ſome reaſon fo todo. What 
an idle conceit is it, to expect to die of a mere decay of 
Rrength, attending extreme old age, and to propole to. 
ourſelves no ſhorter leaſe of life than that, conſidering it 
as a kind of death of all others the moſt rare and un- 
common? We call this only a natural death. as if it were 
| con- 


Hor. lib. iii. ode 23. v. 17, cc. | + Plutareh, in the life of 
Cato of Utica, ch. 40. : 


. 
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contrary to nature, to ſee a man break his neck with a 
fall, be drown'd in ſhipwreck at ſea ; or ſnatched away 
with a pleuriſy, or the plague ; and, as if our ordinary 
condition of life did not expoſe us to all theſe inconve- 
niences. Let us no more flatter ourſelves with theſe fine 
words: we ought rather at a venture, to call that natu- 
ral, which is general, common and univerſal. . | 
To die of old age, is a death rare, extraordinary and 
ſingular, and therefore by ſo much the leſs natura} than 
the other deaths: It is the laſt and extremeſt ſort of dy. 
ing: And the more remote from ue, tis the leſs to be 
hoped for. It is indeed the boundary of life, beyond 
which we are not to paſs; and which the law of nature 
has pitched ſor a limit not to be exceeded: But it is 
withal a privilege ſhe is rarely ſeen to give us to laſt till 
then. It is a leaſe ſhe only grants by particular favour, 
rhaps to one only, in the ſpace of two or three ages : 
Bib ing him from all the traverſes and difficulties ſne 
had firewed in the midway of this long career. And 
therefore my opinion is, that when once forty years old; 
we ſhould conſider our time of life, as an age to which 
very few arrive: For ſeeing that men do not uſually laſt 
ſo long, it is a ſign that we are pretty well advanced; 
and ſince we have exceeded the bounds, which make the 
true meaſure of life, we ought not to expect to go much 
further. Having eſcaped ſo many pits of death, where- 
into we have ſeen ſo many other men to fall, we ſhould 
acknowledge that ſo extraordinary a fortune, as that 
which has hitherto kept us above ground, beyond the or- 
dinary term of life, is not likely to continue longg. 
"Tis a falſe notion that our very laws are guilty of, 
which do not allow that a man is capable of managiug 
his own eſtate, till he be twenty five years old, whereas 
he will have much ado to manage his life ſo long. Augu- 
ſtus “cut off five years from the ancient Roman ſtandard, 
and declared, that thirty years was an age ſufficient to be 
a judge. Servius Tullius excuſed gentlemen of above forty- 
ſeven years of age, from the fatigues of war: Auguſtus | 
diſmiſſed them at forty-five ; Tho' methinks it ſeems- a 
little unreaſonable that men ſhould be ſent home to their 


fre- 


Suetonius in the life of Auguſtus, ſe d. 32. 
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fire · ſides, all ffty-five or ſixty years of age. ſhould be 


of opinion, that our vocation and employment, ſhould be 
as far as poſſible extended for the publick good: But I 
think it a fault on the other hand, that we are not em- 
ployed ſoon enough. This emperor was arbiter of the 
whole world at nineteen, and yet would have a man to 
be thirty, before he could be, fit to bear the lowelt office. 
For my 29% I believe our underſtandings are ripe at 
wenty, ſuch as they ought to be, and ever will be capa- 

le of. - A mind that did not by that time give evident 
earneſt of its force *, never after gave proof of it. Na- 
tural parts and excellencies produce what | they have of 


vigorous and fine, by that term or never. 
They ſay in Dauphin 
S. Laſpino non picgus quam na, 
A peno que piquo giamai. 
If che thorn does not prick then. it will ſcarce ever prick, 


Of all the great actions of man I erer heard or read 
of, oſ what ſort ſo ever, I have obſerved, both in for- 
mer ages, and our own, more performed before the 
age of 'thirty, that after; and often too in the lives of 
the very ſame men. "May I not fafely inſtance in thoſe 
of Hannibal, and his great adverſary Scipio! The bet- 
ter half of their lives, they lived upon the glory they 
had acquired in their youth: they were great men after, 
Ri true; in compariſon of others; but by no means in 
compmiſon of themſelves. As to my own part, I do 
certainly believe, that fince that age, both my under- 
ſtanding, and my conſtitution have rather decayed, than 
improved, and retired rather than advanced. It is poſ- 
ble, that with thoſe who make the beft uſe of their 
time, knowledpe and experience may increafe with there 
years 3 but the vivacity, quickneſs and fteadineſs, and 
other parts of us; of much greater importance, and 
mach more effentially our own, languiſ and decay. 


ou 
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ft is obſervable fays Phillp de Comines, that all men whoever 
that became great, or performed great actions, began very young; 
and this is owing to education, or elſe th: grace of God. lib. i. chap.. 

46. at the end. | ; 
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jan valiair quaſſatum eſt wiribus avi, 
Corpus & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artas, 

Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque menſ/que ®. 


When once the body's ſhaken by time's rage, 
The blood and vigour ebbing into age, — 

The judgment then halts upon either hip, | 
The mind does doat, tongue into nonſenſe trip. 


Sometimes the body firſt ſubmits to age, ſometimes the 
ſoul, and I have ſeen enough whoſe brains have failed 
them, and had a weakneſs before their tomach and legs: 
And as it is a diſeaſe of no great pain to the patient, and 
of obſcure ſymptoms, the greater the danger is. And 
for this reaſon it is, that I complain of our laws, not that 
they keep us too long to our work, but that they ſet us 
at work too late. For the frailty of life conſidered, and 
to how many common and natural ſhocks it is expoſed,” 
methinks we ſhould nor ſpend ſo great a part of it in 
ſquabbles about birth-right, in idleneſs, and in edu- 
Cation, 25 
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CHAP. I. Of the Inconflancy of our Actions. 


THEY who apply themſelves to the critical in- 
ſpection of human actions, do not find them- 
elves, in any thing ſo much perplexed, as how 

to reconcile them, and ſet them off with equal luſtre ; for 


they do commonly ſo ſtrangely contradi one another, 


that itſeems impoſſible they ſhould proceed from one and 
the ſame perſon. We find the younger Marius one while a 
ſon of Mars, and another the ſon of Venus. Pope Boni- 
face VIII. is ſaid tohave entered on the papacy like a fox, 


to have behaved in it like a lion, and to have died like 


a dog. And who could believe it to be the ſame Nero, 
that perfect image of cruelty, who, when the ſentence 
paſſed upon a criminal, was brought to him in form to 


- fign it, cried out, would to God I had never been 


taught to write! ſo much it went to his heart to con- 
demn a man to death. All hiftory is ſo full of the like in- 
ſtances, nay, every man is able to furniſh himſelf with 
ſo many out of his own praQtice, that I ſometimes wonder 
to ſee men of underſtanding give themſelves the trouble 


+ Vellem neſcire literas. Senec. de Clementia, lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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of | reconciling ſuch inconſiſtencies, conſidering that 
irreſolution ſeems to me to be the moſt common and ma- 
nifeſt vice of our nature; witneſs the famous verſe of 
Publius the mimic, | * 2c | 
Malum confilium eft quod mutari non poteft . 
Bad is the counſel which cannot be chang d. 
There is ſome probability of forming a judgment of a 
man from his moſt common courſe of life, but conſider- 
ing the natural inſtability of our manners and opinions, 
J have often thought even our beſt authors wrong in en- 
deavouring, with ſo much obſtinacy, to make us all of 
a piece or conſiſtency, 'T hey pitch upon the general air 
of a man, and, according to that appearance, endeavour 
to range and interpret all his actions, and, if they can- 
not twiſt them to a tolerable uniformity, they impute 
them to diſſimulation. Auguſtus has eſcaped their me- 
mory ; for in this man there was ſo manifeſt, ſudden, 
andcontinual a variety of actions throughout his life, that 
he ſlipped away intire and uncenſured by the boldeſt cri. 
tics. '] here is nothing I am ſo hardly induced to believe 
as a man's conſtancy, and believe nothing more readily 
than his inconſt ancy. He that would judge of a man 
particularly, diſtinctly, and take him to pieces, would 
oftener be ſure of ſpeaking truth. "Tis a hard matter, 
out of all, antiquity, to pick a dozen men who have 
paſſed their lives in one certain conſtant courſe, which 
is the principal aim of wiſdom. For, to comprize all 
in one word, ſays an ancient author, and to collect all 
the rules of human life into one, is to will the ſame 
« thing always, and always not to will it T. I need 
“ not add this fmall exception,” provided that what thou 
willeſt be right; for if it be not right, the fame 
© thing cannot always pleaſe any one.” I have, indeed, 
formerly learned, that vice is nothing but the want of 
rule and meaſure, and by conſequence tis ini poſſible to 
fix conſtancy to it. "Tis reported to be a faying 
of Demoſthenes, that the beginning of all virtue 1s 
conſultation and deliberation, and the end and perfection 
of it conſtancy. If we would ſet out upon a certain 
courſe, 


#* Ex Publii Mimis, apud A. Gell. lib. xvii. e. 14. 
| Li Senec, ep · 20. : 
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* n mature deliberation, we ſhould. take the 


beſt way, but nobody has thought on it: 


Dnod periit, ſpermit ; repetit quod e- emifi, 

LEſinat, et vitæ 1 ordine toes. 

He noẽ deſpiſes what he late did crave, , 

And what he laſt neglected, now would have: 
Hle fluctuates and flies from that to this, 

And his whole life a contradiction is. 


Our ordinary practice is to follow the inclinations of our 
appetites, be it to the right or to the left, upwards or down- 
Wards, according as weare impelled by occaſions. We never 
confider of what we would have 'till the inftant we would 
Rave it, and are as changeable as that animal which receive 
its colour from what place ſoever it ĩs laid upon. What wi 


joſt now propoſed to ourſelves, we immediately altet, an 


omar recur to it ; which is nothing but wavering an 
inconftancy : | 
Ducimur ut ner vis alenis mobile lignum +. 
Like tops, with leather - thongs we're whipp'd about. 
we dv not go of ourſelves; but are driven juſt Hike 


. things that float on the water, ſometimes flowly, at other 


times ſwiftly, according to the * or ge tleneſs of 


the eam: 
70 Frs videmtus 
uid fibi quiſque velit neſcire, et querere / 
ee ui onus depoſtere peſfet r. 
we not up and down men daily trot, | 

For ſomething they would have, but — not what? 

1 from place to place, if here or there, ; 

They might ſet down the burden of their care. 
Rvery day a new men and our mn move 
= the: times do: 

Calas ſunt bominum mintes, 1b pe uſe”. 

Jule; ae lufravit lumine terras . 


Such are the motians of id inconſtant . 
As are the days and weather, fair or foul. 


| We 
CE 


* Hor. Ep. I. Hb. i. v. 96, 9 + Horat: lib. ii. fat. 7. v. 82. 
Þ Lucr, lib, wi. v. 1070, &c, || Cicer, fragm. poemat, lib, x. 
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We fluctuate between various opinions, * we will nothing 
freely, nothing abſolutely, nothing conſtantly. In any one 
that had preſcribed and eſtabliſhed determinate rules, and 
certain laws in his bead, for his own conduct, we ſhould 
ſee an equality of behaviour, a ſettled order, and a never- 
failing connection of things, one with another, ſhine in 
every part of his life. (Empedocles obſerved this incon- 
ſiſtency in theAgrigentines,F that they abandoned them- 
{elves to voluptuouſneſs, as if every day was to be their 
laſt, and built as if they were never to die.) The diſcuſ- 
Gon of this point would be very eaſy, as it is viſible in the 
younger Cato; he that has touched one key, touches all: 
"Tis a harmony of very according ſounds, whereinthere 
is not one jarring ſtring; but with us tis quite the re- 
verſe; every particular action muſt have a particular 
judgment, wherein the ſureſt way to ſteer, in my opi- 
nion, would be to take our meaſures from the neareſt 
allied circumſtances, without engaging in a longer diſ- 
* and without drawing any other conſequence 
rom it. 

During the civil diſorders of our poor kingdom, I 
was told that a maid herd by the place where I then was, 
threw herſelf out of a window, to avoid being raviſhed 
by a common ſoldier that was quartered in the houſe. 
She was not killed by the fall, and therefore, in order 
to purſue her deſign, ſhe attempted to cut her throat, 
but was hindered in it; nevertheleſs ſhe was ſo dange- 
rouſly wounded, that ſhe confefſed the foldier had not 
as yet importuned her, otherwife than by courtſhip, 
follicitations, and preſents, bur ſhe was afraid, that at laſt 
he would have proceeded to violence; and this ſhe deli- 
vered with ſuch an accent and aſpect, as, together with 
her effuſion of blood, gave ſuch a teſtimony of her vittue, 
that ſhe appeared perfectly like another Lucretia: And 
yet I have been very well aſſured, that, both before and 
ſince, ſhe proved not ſo hard-hearted. Therefore, as 
the tory ſays, though you are ever ſo handſome, and 
ever ſo much of the gentleman,. becauſe you have miſ- 

carried in your point, don't immediately conclude your 
miſtreſs 

* Senec, epiſt. 52. + Diog. Laert. in the life of Empedocles, 


lib. viii, ſe, 63, ZElian aſcribes this paſſage to Plato, Var. hilt. 
lib. xii. c. 29. 
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miſtreſs to be inviolably chaſte, ſince you are not ſure 
but ſhe may have a ſecret kindneſs for the man that looks. 
after your mules, 

Antigonus having taken a fancy to one of his ſoldiers 
for his gallant bravery, ordered his phyſicians to attend: 
him for. an inward ailment that had long tormented him; 
andTerceiving, after he was cured, that he went much. 
more coldly.to-work than before, he aſked him, Who or 
what bad ſo altered and daſtardiſed him?“ Yourſelf, Sir, 
faid he, in having eaſed me of the pains which made 
me ſo weary of my life that I did not value it“. 

A Soldier of Lucullus, having been robbed by the 
enemy, revenged himſelf on them by a gallant exploit, 
and, when he had made himſelf amends, Lucullus, hav- 
ing conceived a good opinion of him, would fain have 
employed him in ſome deſperate enterprjze, and for 
that purpoſe, made uſe of all the moſt plauſible argu- 
ments he could think of, e 9 2 


Vierbis quæ timido quoque poſſent addire mentem F. 
Words which would animate the rankeſt coward. 


- 


4 Pray, ſaid he. —_— miſerable plundered ſol. 
„„ dier, in that undertaking :” | 
— guantumvis ruſiicus, ibit, 
Jbit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit f, | 
Take a wretch, ſaid he, that has nothing io loſe; 


4 the man that will go wherever you chuſe: 
Not — | 


And abſolutely refuſed to go. When we read, that Maho- 
met having ſeverely reprimanded Chaſan, the comman- 
der of his Janizaries, for cowardiſe, when he ſaw the 
Hungarians break into his troops; and that Chaſan, with- 
out any other anſwer, ruſhed farioully, by himſelf, with 
bis drawn ſcymeter, into the firſt body of the enemy that 
advanced, where he was immediately. cut to pieces: 
This perhaps, was not fo much to vindicate himſelf 
from the reproach, as the effect of a ſecond thought; 
nor ſo much natural courage as a ſudden ſally of * 

e 


* Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas, ch. 1. + Hor. lib. it; 
epiſt, 2. v. 36. 1 Id. ib. v. 40. | 
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He that you ſaw ſo adventurous yeſterday, don't think 
it ſtrange, if you find him next day as great a poltroon: 
Anger, neceſſity, or company, or wine, or the ſound 
of a trumpet had rouſed his ſpirits. This was not cou 
rage formed by reaſon, but eſtabliſhed by ſome or other 
of thoſe circumſtances ; and therefore no wonder, if by 
other contrary circumſtances, is become quite another 
thing. Theſe ſupple variations and contradictions, ſo 
manifeſt in us, have induced ſome perſons to think, 
that we have two ſouls; others two diſtin powers, 
that always accompany and animate us, each after 
its own manner, the one to do good, the other to 
do evil; it being hardly p- ſſible, that two qualities, fo 
contrary to each other, could affociate in one ſubjet. 
The wind of every accident not only puffs me _ 
with it, which way ſoever it blows; but, moreover, 41 - 
diſturb and trouble myſelf by the unſettlednefs ' of my 
poſture ; and whoever nicely conſiders it, will hardly 
find himſelf twice in the very ſame ſtate. I give my 
mind ſometimes one hue, ſometimes another, according 
to the fide I lie on. If I ſpeak variouſly of myſelf, tis 
becauſe I conſider myſelf in different lights, as having 
all contrarieties within me, in their turn and meaſore ; 
baſhful, inſolent, chaſte, licentious, talkative, taciturn, 
laborious, delicate, ingenious, ſtupid, moroſe, com- 
plaiſant, a lyar, a true ſpeaker, learned, ignorant, co- 
vetous, liberal, and prodigal : All theſe I perceive 
within me, more or leſs, according as I turn myſelf ; 
and. whoever ſtudies himſelf attentively, finds this un 
ſteadineſs and diſcordance in himſelf, even by his own 
judgment, I have nothing to ſay of myſelt intirely, 
ſimply, and ſolidly ; or, in one word, without mixture 
and confuſion. Diſtinguo is the moſt univerſal member 
of my logic. - 

Though I always intend to ſpeak well of that which 
is good, and rather to put the beſt conſtruction upon ſuch 
things as may fall out; yet ſuch, is the ſtrangeneſs of our 
condition, that we are often prompted, even by vice it- 
ſelf, to do well, if well-doing were not judged by the in- 
tention only. A man therefore ought not to be deemed 
valiant from one gallant action ſingly, for the truly brave 
man would be ſo always, and upon all occaſions, If it 
T were 
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were a habit of valour, and not a flaſh or ſalley, it 
would render a man equally reſolute in every accident; 
the ſame alone, and in company; the ſame in the liſts 
as in the field of battle: For, let them ſay what they * 
will, the valour in the tilt-yard and in the field, is one | 
and the ſame. The man of true valour would bear a fit 
of ſickneſs in his bed, with the fame courage as a wound 
in battle, and no more fear death in his own houſe than | 
in an attack, or ſtorming of a caftle. The man wo 


enters the breach with a gallant refolution, would not 
vex himſelf at another time, like a woman, for the loſs 


of a law-ſuit, or the death of a child. When a man 


bears poverty with courage, though he is infamous for 
cowatdiſe 5 when he lands intrepid againſt the ſword of 
the enemy, while he trembles at the fight of a barber's 
razor; the action is commendable, not the man. There 
* are many Grecians, ſays Cicero, that cannot face an 
enemy, who bear ſickneſs with fortitude * : The Cim- 


brians and Celtiberians are noted for quite the con- 


trary. Nihil enim poteſt eſſe æquabile quod non a 
** certa ratione proficiſcatur; Nothing can be uniform 
* which does not proceed from folid reaſon.. | 
There is no valour more extraordinary, in its kind, 
than that of Alexander; but *tis only in its kind, 
not perfect enough in every particular, nor univerſal. 


As incomparable as it is, it has, nevertheleſs, ſome ble- 
-miſhes. Therefore it was that he was ſo often in a deſ- 


rate rage, upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions of conſpiracies by 
is own ſoldiers againſt his life; and that he behaved, in 
the detection of them, with ſo much vehemence and in- 


diſcreet injuſtice, and with a timidity that ſubverted his 


natural reaſon. The ſuperſtition alſo, with which he was 
fo much tainted, favours a little of puſillanimity j and his 
exceſſive penitency, for the murder of Clytus, is likewiſe 
a teſtimony that his courage was not always the ſame. All 
we perform is no other than patch-work, and we aim at 
acquiring honour by falſe tokens. | 
Virtue does not require to be courted but for its own 
ſake, and, if it ſometimes lends its mask for another oc- 
caſion, it preſently placks it again from the borrower's 
face. Tis a firong and lively dye, with which when 
the ſoul is once tinEtured, it never goes off but with the 
* Tuſc. Quzſt. lib, ii. c. 27. 11e, 
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Therefore, in order to make a judgment of a 
man, we muſt trace his life critically for a long while 
paſt. If conſtancy has not therein kept its ground on 
its own baſis, © Cui vivendi via conſiderata atque pro- 
« viſa eſt ®,” ſo that he be reſolutely determined to 
a certain courſe of life; if the variety of occurrences 
makes him alter his pace, (his path I mean, for the 

may be either faſter or ſlower) let him go; ſuch a 
one, according to the motto of our Talbot, is driven 
« with the wind.” | = 

* Tis no wonder, ſays one of the ancients +, that chance 
has ſo great a power over us, ſince it is by chance that we 
live. I is not poſſible for any one who has not directed his 
life, in the general, to ſome certain aim, regularly todiſpoſe 
of its particular actions. Tis impoſſible for any one to fit the 
parts together, who has not the form of the whole al- 
ready in his head. To what purpoſe does the man pro- 
vide colours, who knows not what he is to paint? No 
one lays. down a certain plan for his life, and we deli- 
berate only by a little and a little at a time. The archer 
ought, in the firſt place, to know at what he is to take- 
aim, and then to accommodate his hand, bow ftring, 
his arrow, and the motions to it. Our counſels err, be- 
cauſe they have no end or direction. No wind ſerves 
him who is bound to no certain port. 

I cannot acquieſce in the judgment paſſed in favour 
of Sophocles, by the perſon, who, becauſe he had ſeen 
one of his tragedies, argued from thence, that he was 
capable of the management of domeſtic affairs, againk 
the accuſation of his ſon. Neither do I think the con- 
jecture of the Parians f, who were ſent to regulate the 
Milefians, could warrant the conſequence which they in- 
ferred from it. Upon their viſit to the iſland they took 
notice of the lands that were beſt cultivated, and the 
country farms that were beſt managed : And having 
regiſtered the names of their occupiers, as ſoon as they 
had afſembled the citizens together, they nominated 
theſe farmers for their governors and magiſtrates, ima- 
gining, that they who were ſo careful in the management 
of their private affairs, would be ſo of the public ||. We 

are 
* Cicero par doxon v. c. 1, f Senec. epiſt. 71, from whence 


this whole paragraph is taken. 1 Cc. de Senectute, e. 7. 
Herodot. lib. v. p. 339. 
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are all ſuch a rude medley of compounds, and thoſe of 
ſo various a contexture, that every pic ce 1 every mo- 
ment its own game; and we are as different from our 
own ſelves as we are from another: ** Magnam rem 
„ puta, unum hominem agere.” Tis no little matter to 
act the part of one man only well. Since ambition can 
teach men valour, temperance and liberality, nay, and 
juſtice too: Since avarice can inſpire the courage of a 


prentice boy, the fondling of his mother, with the aſſu- 


rance to expoſe himſelf, ſo far from home, to the mercy 
of the waves, and the wrath of Neptune, in a frail boat, 
and that it alſo reaches diſcretion and prudence ; and 
ſince Venus even inſpires boys, under the difcipline of 
the rod, with reſolution and audaciouſneſs, and makes 
viragoes of virgins while in their mothers laps. 


Hac duce cuftodes furtim tranſpreſſa jacentes, 

Ad juvenem tenebris fola puella venit t: 

With Venus' aid, while ſleep the guard diſarms, 
She ſtole by night to her young lover's arms, 


"Tis not in the ſphere of the matureſt underſtanding to 
judge of as fimply by our external aQtions ; it muſt fa- 
thom the very ſoul, and find out the ſprings that give it 
motion; but, as this is a dangerous and ſublime under- 
taking, I wiſh that fewer perſons would attempt it. 


CHAP. II. Of Drunkenneh.. 


„ the whole world there is nothing but 
variety and diſparity: Vices are all alike, as they 
are vices, and the Stoics, perhaps, are of the ſame opi- 
nion; but though they are equally vices, yet they are 
not equal vices ; and that he who has gone a hundred 
yards beyond the limits, | war uh 


Duos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum . 


is not in a worſe ſtate, or more out of the way, than he 
who has gone but ten yards from the ſaid limits, is a 
thing not to be believed, nor that ſacrilege is not a worſe 
crime than ftealing a cabbage out of a garden. | 

Nec 


* Senec. ep. 120. T Tibul. lib, ii, eleg. 1. v. 75, 76. 
I Horat, lib. i. fat. 1. v. 107. 


: 
* 
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Nec vincet ratio tantundem ut peccet idemque, 
:Ut teneros caules alieni fregerit horti, 

Et qui noturnus Divim ſacra legerit *. 

Nor can right reaſon prove the crime the ſame 


To rob a garden, or, by fear unaw'd, 
To ſteal by night the ſacred things of God. 


In this there is as wide a difference as in any other 
thing. To confound the degree and meaſure of fins 
is dangerous; murderers, traitors, and tyrants. are too 
great gainers by it. Tis not right, that they ſhould quiet 
their conſciences, becauſe ſuch a perſon is idle, another 
laſcivious, or not ſo aſſiduous in his devotions : Every one 
-aggravates the guilt of his companion, and extenuates his 

own. Our inſtructors themſelves, in my opinion, often | 
confound the degrees of it. As Socrates ſaid, that the | 
principal office of wiſdom was to diſtinzuiſh good from | 
evil; ſo we. of whom the beſt of us are always vicious, 

ought to ſay the ſame of the knowledge of diſtinguiſh- | 
ing vices, without which, and that very perfect too, the | 


— —— ꝗ 'M 2 


virtuous and the wicked remain confounded and un- 
known. | 

Now, among the reſt, drunkenneſs ſeems to me a | 
ſtupid, brutal vice. The underſtanding has a greater ſhare | 
in other-vices, ard there are ſome which, it a man may 
ſay it, have ſomething (generous in them. There are 
ſome in which there is a mixture of knowledge, dili- 
gence, valour, prudence, dexterity, and cunning ; 


t whereas this is altogether corporeal and terreſtrial : And 
the moſt ſtupid of all + nations exiſting at this day, is the 
4 only one that keeps it in countenance. Other vices, in- | 
> I deed, diſturb the underſtanding, but this totally over- | 
| .throws\it, and locks up all * : 
Cum dini vis penetravit, 

Conſeguitur gravitas membrorum, præpediuntur 
> Crura vacillanti, tardeſcit lingua, madet mens, 
. Nant oculi, clamor, fingultus, jurgia gliſcunt J. | 
e When 
c * Horat. lib. i. fat. 3. v. 114, &c. T The particular na- 


tion here pointed at by Montaigne, might eafily toſs back the ball. 
t Lucret. lib. iii, v. 475, Ke. . | 
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When fumes of wine do once the brain poſleſs, 

The body ſuffers an unweildineſs 

Throughout ; the legs, ſo nimble at the race, 

Now cannot with the reeling trunk keep pace; 

The tongue trips, mind droops, eyes ſtand full of water, 
Noiſe, hiccoughs, brawls and quarrels follow after. 


The worſt eſtate of man is that in which he loſes the 
knowledge and government of himſelf ; And 'tis ſaid 
amongſt other things upon this ſubje&, that as muſt or 
wort, fermenting in a veſſel, drives up every thing that 
is at the bottom to the top, ſo wine makes thoſe who 
drink it intemperately, blab out the greateſt ſecrets to 
another : 1 
Te ſapiemtiuem 

Curas, et arcanum jocofo, 

Conſilium retegis Lyæco 

The ſecret cares and counſels of the wiſe 

Are known, when you to Bacchus ſacrifice. 


Joſephus tells us, that he wormed out a ſecret from an 
ambaſſador whom his enemies had ſent to him, by making 
him drunk. Nevertheleſs, Auguſtus having imparted his 
Moſt ſecret affairs in confidence to Lucius Piſo, who 
conquered Thrace, was never miſtaken in him F, no 
more than Tiberius was in Caſſus, to whom he intruſted 
all his deſigns, tho' we know they were ſo much given 
to wine, that both were often forced to be carried drunk 
out of the ſenate . oof 


Heſterns inflatum wvenas de more Lyæo ||. | 
Their veins, according to cuſtom being filled by 

yeſterday's debauch. | e 
And the deſign to aſſaſſinate Cæſar was as ſafely com- 
manicated to Cimber, though he was often drunk, as 
it was to Caſſius, who drank nothing but water: And, 
upon this, Cimber once ſaid merrily,“ Shall I, who 
cannot. bear wine, bear with a tyrant ** ? 6 
e 


* Horat. lib. iii. od. 21. v. 14, &. Senec. Ep. 83. 

1 Id. ibid. Virg. eclog. 6. v. 15, ½ Sen. ep. 83. The 
words in Seneca are, Ego quemquam feram qui vinum ferre non 
« poſſum?” But he has ſpoil'd Cimber's jeſt for not having had 
the courage to give Cæſar the name of tyrant, as Montaigne does. 
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We ſee our Germans, when drunk as the devil, re- 
member their poſt, the word for the day, and their 
nk. 
ps Nec facile victoria de madidis et 
Blefis,, atque mero titubantibus f. 
Nor is a victory: eaſih ahtain d | 
Oer Men foidrunk, they ſcavce oan ſpeak or ſtand. 


1 could never have believed there had been in the 
world ſueh profound Prunkenneſs, even to a degree of 
ſuffocation and death, if I had not read what follows in 
hiſtory, viz.. That. Attalus having, to put. à flagrant 
affront upon him, invited ta ſupper that Pauſanias, who 
took the ſame occaſion afterwards to kill Philip of Ma. 
cedon, (a King whoſe excellent qualities bore teſtimony 
to the education whieh he had received ia the houſe: and 
company of Epaminondas) he made him drink to ſuch a 
pitch, that he was ſo void of ſenſe as to abandon his fine 
perſon, like the body of a common hedge-whore, to the 
mule-keepers and ſervants of the meaneſt office in the 
houſe. And F have been farther told by a lady, whom I 
highly honour and eſteem, that, near Bourdeaux, to- 
wards Caſtres, where ſhe lives, a country woman, a wi- 
dow of chaſte repute, perceiving in. herſelf the firſt 
ſymptoms of pregnancy, faid to her neighbours, that, if 
ſhe had a huſband, ſhe ſhould think herſelf with child: But 
the cauſe of this ſuſpicion increaſing moreand more every 
day, ſo that at length there was a manifeſt proof of it; 
the poor woman was fain to have it publiſhed in her pa- 
riſh church, that wheever was conſcious he had done 
the deed, and would freely confeſs it, ſhe: promiſed to 
forgive him, and not only ſo, but, if he liked the mo- 
tion, to marry him. Upon this a young fellow that 
uſed to do huſbandry-work for her in the field, encou- 
raged by this publication, declared he ſound her upon 
a certain holiday, when ſhe: had been too free with her 
bottle, ſo faft aſleep on the hearth, by her fire-ſide, 


* Montaigne, in order to illuſtrate this remarkable fact, has made 
ule of theſe lines, which, however, dave a different meaning in Juvenal. 


T. Juv. Sat. xv. v. 47, 48. 
on D and 
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and in ſo indecent a poſture, that he made uſe of her 
body without waking her; and they live together man 
and wife. | | | 

"Tis certain, that the ancient writers have not de- 
claimed very much againſt this vice; - nay, the writings 
of many philoſophers ſpeak of it very tenderly ;'and even 
among the Stoics, there are ſome of the ſet who adviſe 
people ſometimes to give. themſelves the liberty of a 
hearty carouſe to chear up the ſoul - 


Hoc quoque virtutum guondam certamine 
Socratem palmam promeruiſſe ferunt *. 

And Socrates, they ſay, in days of yore, 

From toping blades the palm of drinking bore. 


That cenſor and corrector of others. Cato, lies under 
the reproach of having been alſo a hard drinker. 


Narratur et priſci Catonis 

Sæpe mero caluifſe virtus . 
And 'tis ſaid of old Cato, whoſe virtue did ſhine, 
That he often did warm it with generous wine, 


um 


Cyrus, that kin 8 of ſuch renown, amongſt other com- 
mendable qualities for which he claimed a preference be- 
fore his brother Artaxerxes, urged this excellency, that 
he could drink a great deal more than his brother f. And 
in nations the beſt regulated, and the moſt civilized, this 
trial of ſkill in drinking was very much in uſe. | I have 
heard Sylvius, an eminent phyſician of Paris, ſay, that, 
leſt the digeſtive faculties- of the ſtomach ſhould grow 


weak, tis good, once a month, to invigorate them by 


this exceſs, and to ſtimulate them, that they may not be 
benumbed : And they write, that the Perſians uſed to 
conſult about their moſt important affairs, after being well 
warmed with wine. | | 

My taſte and conſtitution are greater enemies to this 


vice than my reafon ; for, beſides that I eaſily ſabmit 


my belief to the opinions of the ancients, I think it, in- 
deed, an unmanly and a ſtupid vice, but not ſo wicked and 
miſ- 


® Corn. Gall. eleg. 1. v. 47. Þ Horat. lib. iii. od, 21. v. 11, 12. 
1 Plutarch, in the life of Artaxerxes. c. 2. 
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miſchievous as the other vices, which do almoſt directly 
tend to the bane of public ſociety. And, though we 
cannot pleaſe ourſelves with the thought that it is of no 
expence to us, yet I believe that this vice fits lighter upon 
the conſcience than others ; beſides that, it is of no dif- 
ficult preparation, nor hard to be found{ a conſideration 
not to be deſpiſed. . | 

A man who was advanced both in dignity and age, 
among three principal advantages which he ſaid remained 
to him in life, reckoned this for one; and where would 
a man wiſh to find it more juſtly than amongſt the natu- 
ral advantages? But he did not take it in a right light; 
for delicacy and a curioſity in the choice of wines is to 
be avoided. If nothing will pleaſe you but drinking of 
the richeſt wine, you oblige yourſelf to the mortification 
of drinking that which is not ſo; your taſte muſt be more 
indifferent and free, ſo nice a palate will never qualify 
you for a good toper. The Germans drink almoſt of all 
wines alike with pleaſure : Their end is not ſo much to 
taſte as to ſwallow ; and indeed they have their pleaſure 
cheaper than others, ſince they have their wine in much 
more plenty, and nearer at hand, 

In the next place, to drink as the French do, at two 
meals only, and then with moderation, is to be too ſpa- 
ring of the favours of the God of wine: there is more 
time and conſtancy required than that comes to. The an- 
cients ſpent whole nights at this exerciſe, and often all 
the next day; and therefore their ſet meals were, to be 
ſure, more plentiful, and more ſubſtantial. 1 have ſeen 
2 great lord, in my time, a perſonage in great employ- 
ments, and very ſucceſsful, who without ſetting himſelf 
to it, but only in the common courſe of his meals, drank 
not much leſs than five bottles of wine at a time, and, at 
his going away, appeared but too ſober and wary, to our 
coſt. The pleaſure which we chuſe to prefer, for our 
life, ought to take up more of its time : We ſhould, like 
ſhop-boys and working-men, refuſe no opportunity of 
drinking, but always wiſh for it. It looks as if, the lon- 
ger we live, the leſs we drink ; and that the breakfaſts, 
repaſts, carouſals, and collations I uſed to ſee at our 
houſes, when I was a boy, were more frequent and 
common then than now, Are we a jot the farther ad- 
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vanceditowards. an amendment? Truly no. But, per- 

haps, we are more addicted to the fports of Venus than 
our anceſtors were: They: are two exerciſes. that thwart 
aud binder one one another in their vigour; as intempe- 

rance/ has taken off the edge of our appetite on the one 
hand, ſobriety: ſerves, on the other, to render us more. 
ſpruce and more keen ſor the exerciſe of loue. 

What: ſtrangp ſtories have I heard' my. father tell 
of the chaſtity of the age wherein he lived! He: was 
wall qualified! to ſpeaks of the ſubject, being formed 
beth» by art and nature, for an acquaintance with 
the ladies. Ie ſpoko little; but well, ever mixing his 
language with ſome ornament” borrowed from authors 
moſt in uſe,: eſpecially- the Spaniſh, and amonyft the 
Spaniſh, from the book intitled * Marcus Aurelius, 
which was familiar to him. In his behaviour he Was hum- 
ble and very modeſt, with ar engaging gravity, and was 
1 to the neatnels and decency, both in 

is perſon and cloaths, whether ow foot or horſeback. 
He: was wonderfully punctual in keeping his word, and 
botts his conſoie nee and rellgion, in general, inclined: ra- 
ther to ſuperſtition than- to the other extreme. For a 
little man, he was vigorous ſtraight, and well propor- 
tionedi; had a pleaſing countenance, inclining to a brown 
complexion, and was adroit and por ſect in all the noble 
exercifes. ] have even ſoen canes filled with lead, with 
wick, "tis- ſaid; he exerciſed his arms, in order to fit 
himſelf for throwing the bar; or ſtones, or for ſencing; 
and: ſhoes-with leaden ſoles; to make him the lighter af 
terwards for running and leaping. Of his vaulting he 
ha: left ſome memorandums which are ſomewhat mira- 
calous. I ſaw him, when he was paſt ſixty years of a 
make a mere jeſt of our activity, throw himſelf, in hi 
i | fur 

Mery Caſaubon, who mentiens this book, in a ſhort ad vertiſe- 
ment prefixed to his Engliſh: tranſlation of the genuine wor of the 
emperor Mareus Aurelius, tells us this book was writ originally. in 
Spaniſh, and tranſlated. into Italian, French, Engliſh, &c. * The 
© author, he adds, wonld fain have his work paſs for a faithful 
« tranſlation of the treatiſe of Marcus Aurelius, but there is nothing 
„in the whole book, Which ſhews that the learned: Spaniard who 
© compoſed ity bad ſeen the treatiſe of this wile emperor,* This Spa- 
nixd is. Guevara, Who dass not deſerve the title of Learned, which. is 
here given N, Mery Caſaubon, The reader way ſee the character 
of his wir an works, in Bayle's dictionary, under the litle of Guevara, 
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fur (gown, into the ſaddle, turn himſeif round a table 
his thumb, and he ſcarce ever went up into his 
chamber without meaſuring three or ſour ſtairs by one 
ſtep. As to what I was ſaying juſt now, he declared 
there was ſcarce one woman of quality of ill fame in a 
whole province. He told of ftrange privacies, ſome 
of them his own, with virtuous women, without any man- 
ner of ſuſpicion. And, for his own part, he ſolemnly 
{ſwore he came a pure virgin to his matriage- bed, 
yet it was after having long ſerved in the wars beyond 
the mountains, of which he has left a journal, of his 
own hand- writing, wherein he has given a regular and 
very circumſtantial account of all paſſages both rela- 
ting to the public and io himſelf : And he was married 
in the year 1528, at the mature age of'thitty-three, as 
he was on the road coming home from Italy. 

We will now return to our bottle. The-infirmities of 
old age, which have need of ſome ſupport and vefreſn- 
ment, might well create in me a deſire of the power to 
take my bottle; for it is in a manner the laſt pleaſure whieh 

à long ecourſe of years ſteals from vs. The natural heat 
(as the good fellows ſay) firſt takes place in the ſeet, and 
that is in the ſtate of infancy ;- from thence. it aſcends 
to the middle Region, where it ſettles a long time, and 
produces what I think to be the on true pleaſure which 
the body is capable of feeling. and in compariſon of which 
all ather pleaſures are fleepy : At length, like a vapour 
which exhales itſelf as it aſcends, it riſes to the throat, 
which is its laſt tage. Nevertheleſs, I cannot underſtand 
where is the pleaſure of drinking beyond quenching chirſt, 
and how a man can forge in his imagination, an appetite 
that is artificial and againſt nature. My Romach would 
not bear ſo much, it having enough to do to digeſt what 
it takes in out of mere neceflity. My conftitution will not 
admit of drinking but after eating, and for chis reaſon 
my laſt draught is always the largeſt: And becauſein od 
age Our palates are ſurred with phlegm, or vitiated by 
ſome other badneſs of conſtitutton, wine ſeems better to 
us as our pores are thereby laid open and cleanſed; at 
leaſt I very ſeldom reliſh the firſt glaſs well. Anacharſis * 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Anacharſis, lib. i. ſect. 104. 
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was amazed that the Greeks ſhould drink larger glaſſes at 
the end of a meal than at the beginning; but I ſuppoſe 

they did it for the ſame reaſon as the Germans do it, 
who then begin their drinking · bout. 


Plato * will not allow that children ſhould: drink wine 


before the age of eighteen, and that any man ſhould 
be drunk with it before forty ; but after forty he gives 
them leave to indulge themſelves in it, and to take a pretty 
large doſe at their feaſts of the eſſence of Dionyſius , that 
good deity who reſtores gaiety to the countenance, and 
youth to old men ; who ſooths and ſoftens the paſſions of 
the ſoul, as iron is ſoftened by the fire; and who, in his 
laws, allows ſuch drinking- matches to be uſeful, (provided 


there be a chairman or preſident to reſtrain and regulate 


them) drunkenneſs being a clear and certain trial of ever 
perſon's temper, and withal fit to inſpire thoſe in years wit 
mettle to divert themſelves in dancing and muſic, things 


of great uſe, and which they have not ſpirit to attempt 


when ſober. Plato ſays further, that wine is capable of 
giving temperance to the ſoul, and health to the body. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe reflections, partly borrowed from 
the Carthaginians, pleaſe him, viz. That it be ſparingly 1 
uſed in expeditions of war. That every magiſtrate and 
every judge || abſtain from it when he is doing the buſi- 
neſs of his office, or about to hold a council on public 
affairs. That they ſhould not drink wine 5 by day, 
which is for other buſineſs ; nor that ** night in which 
it is propoſed to get children. | | 
T hey ſay that Stilpo the philoſopher, when oppreſſed 
with age, actually haſtened his end by drinking pure 
; Wine; 
® De legibus, lib. ii. p. 881. 
One of the names of Bacchus. | 
7 This conſtruction of uſing it ſparingly is, according to ſome edi- 
tions, particularly that from which Mr. Cotton tranſlated, but it 
ſhould have been, that they wholly abſt in from wine; for Plato 
ſays, that he approves the Carthaginian law, which orders, that no 
ſo. of wine be drank in the camp, nor any thing but water. De 
legibus, lib. ii. towards the end. 7 
Or, as tis ſaid, more properly, in Plato, during the year of 
their magiſt racy. Id. ibid. 
Except, ſays Plato, it be by way of exerciſe, or in caſe of 
ſick neſa. N 
* This exception includes both ſexes, ſuppoſing them to give 
each other the word. 
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„ wine; and that the like cauſe, though not with the 
ſame deſign; diſpatched alſo the philoſopher Arceſi- 
laus, whoſe ſtrength was alſo much decayed by age. 

But tis an old and a — queſtion, whether a wiſe 


man is to be overcome by the ſtrength of wine? 

this + munitæ adbibet vim ſapientiæ ?. 

To what a degree of vanity are we puffed by that goed 
opinion which we have of ourſelves! The moſt regular 
and the moſt perfect ſoul in the world has but too much 
ado to keep its footing, left it be overthrown by its own 
weakneſs: there is not one of a thouſand that is right 
and ſettled a moment in a whole life; and it may be a 
queſtion, whether in the ſtate of nature, it can ever be : 
But to join conſtancy to it is its utmoſt perfection; I mean, 
tho' nothing ſhould diſcompoſe ic, which a thouſand acci- 
dents are capable of doing. That great poet Lucretius 
fenced himſelf about with his philoſophy to a fine purpoſe, 
when behold, he was put out of his ſenſes by one philtre 
or love potion ! Is it to be imagined, that an apoplexy 
will not ſtun a Socrates as much as a porter? The vio- 
lence of a diſtemper has made ſome people forget their 
own names, and a ſlight wound has turned the brains of 
others. Be a man ever ſo wiſe, he is ſtill but a man, 
than whom what is there more frail, more wretched, and 


more nothing? Wiſdom does not force our natural diſ- 
poſitions. 


Sudores itaque et pallorem exiftere tote 

Corpore, et infringi linguam, wocemque aboriri, 
Caligare oculos, ſonere aures ſuccidere artus, 

Denique conſidere ex animi terrore videmus 9. 


Paleneſs and ſweat the fearful man confounds, 
The tongue's deliver'd of abortive ſounds ; 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Stilpo, lib. ii. ſect. 120. 
Diog. Laert in the life of Arceſilaus. lib. iv. ſect. 44. 


Whether tis poſſible to be merry and wile, This is a parody 
rather than a quotation, | 


|] Horat. lib. iii. od. 28. v. 4- 
Lucret, lib. iii. v. 155, &c. 
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The eyes wax dim, ears 4 0 the knees grow lame 


Unable to ſapport che trembling frame: 

And all chings fall to nothing, whence bey came 
Hle can thelp winkingat:the blow that threatens him, 
and trembling, chen iat he edge uf a preci pice, dike a 
child; nature having reſerved to herſelf theſe ſight to- 
kens of her authority, which are not to be forced by our 
zealon, nor by:the virtue of the Stoĩes, to convince man 
of his mortality and anfirmity : Ie turns pale with fear, 
red with ſhame, and he groans with the cholie, if not with 


- voice loud and raving, yet at leaſt, with one that's 


weak and broken: 
Humani @ ſe nibil alianum putet T. 
Let him nat think himſelf ſecure at all, 
From what may any other man beſal. 
"The- poets, ho ſeign every thing according to their 


Janey, Aare not ſo much as exempt their heroes from 
tears: . + 


Sie fotur lachryman, claſfigue .immittit habenas 4. | 
Thus did he weeping ſay, and then ſet fall. 
"Tis enough for a man to curb and moderate his incli- 
nations, for to baniſh them is not in his power. Even our 


Plutarch, fo perfeA and excellent a ju ge of human ac- 


tions as he was, when he ſees Brutus and Vorquatus. mur- 
der their own children, began to doubt whether virtoe 
could extend ſo far, and whether thoſe porſonapes were 
not rather ftrmulated- hy ſome other paſſon. All actions 
that exceed the ordinary baunds are liable to finifter in- 
terpretations; ſoraſmuch as our taſte oan no more reliſh 


what is above it, than what is below it. Ny 


This is not the true ſenſe of Terence's Words. Montaigne 
only uſes it here to expreſe his own thought, by taking 2 libert 
very common With him, as I have already obſerved, and as will 

to all who will beat the trouble to compare his quotations 
with their originals ; and which, indeed, they ought to do, if they 
would be ſenſible of the beauty of the applications which he makes 
of them at every turn. 

+ Terence's Heautontimoroumenos, act i. ſc. 1. v. 28. 

1 Aneid. lib. vi. v. 1. 
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Let us leave this other ft “, which makes a plain 
profeſſion of ſeornfulneſs: But when, even in that ſect, 
which is + reckoned the mildeſt, we hear theſe rhodo- 
montades of Metrodorus, Occupavi te fortuna, I at- 
que cepi, omneſque aditus tuos intercluſi, ut ad me 
aſpirare non poſſes: Fortune, thou art mine, I have 
thee faſt, and have ſo ſhut up all thy avenues, that thou 
canſt not come at me: When Anaxarchus, being, by or- 
der of Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus, put into a ſtone 
mortar, and pounded with an iron peſtle, called out in- 
ceſſantly, Batter, break, tis not Anaxarchus; *tis his 
* ſheath that you pound ſo{|', When we hear our mar- 
tyrs cry out to the tyrant, from the midſt of the flames, 
That 4 fide is roaſted enough; ſlice it out, and eat it; 
tis quite done, fall to work with the other ſide.” When 
we read in Joſephus, of that child, whoſe fleſh was pulled 
to pieces by pinchers, defying his raving perſecutor An- 
tiochus to do his worſt, and calling out with a manly in- 
trepid voice, Tyrant, thou loſeſf time, I am ſtill at 
* eaſe; where is that pain, where thoſe torments with 
* which thou didſt threaten me? Is this all thou canſt do? 
My conſtancy gives thee more anguiſh than I ſuffer 
from thy cruelty. O pitiful coward, thou fainteſt, and 
© I grow ſtronger. Make me complain; make me bend; 
* make me yield if thou canſt. Encourage thy guards 
* and thy executioners, behold they are taint hearted, 
* and can do no more: Arm them, enragethem.' Really, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that, in ſach ſouls as theſe, 
there is ſame tranſport, ſome fury, be it ever fo divine. 
When we come to theſe floical ſallies, I had rather be 
mad than merry ;' a ſaying of ** Antiſthenes, Mauin 
A 1 nor. When Sextius tells us, That he had 
rather be chained to pain than pleaſure: When Epi- 
curus, under pre:ence to be fond of the gout, and retu- 


The Stoic ſect founded by Zeno. f The ſect of Epicurue. 

1 Cicero's Tuſc. Quzit, lib. i. c. g. 

|| Diog. Laert. in the life of Anaxarchus, lib. ix. ſect. 58, 59. 

This is what Prudentius makes St. Laurence fay, in his book 

1! titled Tc rea v concerning crowns, Hymn ii. v. 41 &c. 

** Aul. Gel, lib, ix. c. 5. and Diog,.L2ert. in vita Antilthenis, lid. 
vi. ſect. 3 | 
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fi ig. health and eaſe, gaily defies evils, deſpiſing the leſſer 
ains, as diſdaining to contend and ſtruggle with them, 
e defires and calls out for thoſe that are acute, violent, 
and worthy of him : 


Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia wotis | 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere monte Ironem *. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey, | 
Wiſhing ſome nobler beaſt to croſs his way; 


And rather waits the furious boar to wound, 
Or ſee the tawny lion from the hills ruſh down. 


Who would not think that they are puſhed on by a 
courage broke looſe from its hold? Our ſool cannot reach 
ſo high from her own ſeat ; ſhe muſt of neceſſity quit it, 
Taiſe herſelf up, and puſhing on, right or wrong, tranſport 
her man ſo far out of his latitude, that afterwards he him- 
ſelf ſhall be aſtoniſhed at what he has done. As in war 
the heat of the battle often puſhes the brave ſoldiers upon 
ſuch hazardous exploits, that, when they come to recol- 
le& them, they are the firſt who are aſtoniſhed at them: 
As alſo poets are often ſtruck with admiration at their 
own works, and know not where again to find the track 
in which they performed ſo happy a career, which is alſo 
in them called rage and rapture : And, as Plato ſays F, 
that it is to no purpoſe for a ſedate man to knock at 
the gates of poetry: And, as Ariſtotle, that there is no 
great wit without a mixture of madneſs ; ſo all allies, 
how commendable ſoever, which ſurpaſs our own judg- 
-ment and reaſon, may well be called folly ; foraſmuch as 
wiſdom is a'regular management of oyr mind, which it 
conducts by rule and meaſure, and is reſponſible for it to 
itſelf. Plato 4 argues thus, that the gift of prophecy be- 
ing above our reach, we muſt be out of our ſenſes when 
we meddle with it, and our prudence muſt be clouded 
either by ſleep, or ſome diſeaſe, or lifted from its place 
by ſome celeitial rapture. | 


® Zncid. lib. iv. v. 158, 159, f Seneca de tranquillitate 
 animi, I In Timæus, v. 543. 


CHAP. 
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'CHAP. III. The Cuflom of the Iſle of Cea, in the 
Egean Sea, or Archipelago. 


F to philoſophize be, as they ſay, to doubt, much 
I more ought my frolickſome and fanciful ſpeculations 
to be termed doubting ; for 'tis for learners to enquire 
and debate, and for thoſe in the chair to determine. My 
moderator is the authority of the divine will, which re- 
ulates us without contradiction, and whieh is ſuperior to 
| fach human and vain diſputes. Philip being entered, with 
an armed force, into Peloponneſus, ſomebody ſaid ro 
Damindas, that the Lacedemonians were like to ſuffer 
a great deal, if they did not regain his favour, © You 
* poltroon, ſaid he, what can they“ ſuffer that are not 
afraid of death? The queſtion being alſo put to Agis, 
* How a man might live free? By + deſpiſing death,” 
ſaid he. Theſe and a thouſand other ſayings, that are 
to be met with to the ſame purpoſe, plainly hint ſome- 
thing more than a patient waiting for death till he comes, 
for there are ſeveral accidents in life that are more into- 
lerable than death ; witneſs the Lacedemonian lad, that 
was taken by Antigonus, and ſold for a ſlave, who being 
commanded by his maſter to do ſomething that was very 
mean, Thou ſhalt ſee, ſaid the boy, whom I thou haſt 
* bought ; it would be a ſcandal for me to be a ſlave, 
when my liberty is in my power; ard, when he had 
ſo ſaid, he threw himſelf from the top of the houſe. 
Antipater threatening the Lacedemonians ſeverely, in | 
order to force them to comply with a certain demand of | 
his: © If thou doſt || threaten us with worſe than death, 
ſaid they, we ſhall be the more willing to die.” And when | 
Philip wrote word to them, that he would fruftrate all 
their enterprizes: *What !” ſaid they, © wilt thou alſo hin- ; 
der us from dying?” This is the meaning of that ſaying, | 
* That the wiſe man lives as long as he ought, not as 


* long 


® See the notable ſayings of the Lacedemonians, collected by 
Plutarch under the word Damindas. + Ibid. under the- name 
of * Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the Lacedemonians. 
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« long ® as be can and that the moſt obliging preſent 
which nature has made us, whereby we are depriyed of 


lein of our preſent condition, is in 
to ſlip away. She has ordered 
but one paſſage into life, but a hundred thouſand ways 
out. We may be ſlraitened for earth to Jive upon, but 


earth ſufficient to · die upon we can never want, as Boio- 


.calus + made anſwer to the Romans. Why doſt thou 
complain of this world it does not detain thee : If 
thou liveſt in pain, thy own cowardice is the cauſe of 
it; there remains no more to die but to be willing to do 
_ © Ubeque mors eff : optime bre catit Deus, 
Eripere witan nemo non homini pateſ! : | 
At nemo mortem: mille ad banc aditus patent | 


Toe death a man can never want a gate, 
Gad has provided very well for that; e 
.. There's not a man upon the earth but may 
Take any fellow-creature's life away; 
And any man that will, may yield his breath; 
There are a thouſand ways chat lead to death. 


Nor is this a recipe for one ſingle diſeaſe only; death is 


the cure of all evils: *Tis a moſt aſſured port. which 
is ſometimes to be ſought, and || vever to be ſhunned.” 
It comes all to one, whether a man puts ap end to him- 
ſelf, or fuffers it from { another; whether he runs off 


before his day, or whether he ſtays till it come. From 


What quarter ſoever it come, he is till his.own maſter ; 
in hat part ſoever the thread breaks, tis all oyer, there's 


the erd of the clue. | 


Phat is the beſt death“ which a man chuſes x0!un- 
tarily ; life depends on the will of anocher perſon, death 


upon our own : In nothing ought we ſo much to pleaſe 
our own -humours as in that. Reputation is not atall af- 
ſected by ſuch an undertaking, aud "tis a folly to haye 


regard to it. To live would be bordage, were it not 
for the liberty of dying.. The ordinary methcds of cure 
are 


® Senec. ep. 70. 7 Tacit. annal, lib. xii. 4 Senec. The- 
hals, act. i. ſe. 1. v. 451, Kc. } Senec. Fp. 70. F 1d. 69. 
** Senec. ep. 70. 
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are carried on at the expence of life. We are tormented 
with cauſtics, inciſions, amputations of our members; 
our food, nay, our very blood is taken from us; one 
-Rep * farther, and we are cured indeed. Why is not 
the {jugular vein às much at our diſpoſal as the median 
vein (of the arm) ; Deſperate diſeaſes require deſperate 
remedies. When Servius the grammarian + had the 
gout, he could think of no better remedy:than'to make 
an inciſion in his feet, and to put poiſon into the wound, 
not caring how gonty they were, provided they were in- 
ſenſible of pain. God gives us leave enough, when he 
reduces us to ſuch a condition that to live is worſe than 
to die. Tis a weakneſs indeed to ſuccumb under in- 
firmities, but 'tis madneſs to nouriſh them. As I do not 
offend the laws againſt robbers, when I embezzle my 
own money, and cut my own purſe ; nor that againſt in- 
cendiaries, when I burn my own wood; fo am I not un- 
der the laſh of thoſe made againſt murderers for taking 
away my own life. Hegefias 4 faid, that the condition 
of death, as well as that of life, ought to be ſubject to our 
own choice. And Speufippus | the philoſopher, who 
had been long afflicted with the dropſy, and therefore 
uſed to be carried in a litter, meeting Diogenes, bid bim 
* Good-morrow ;* but Diogenes ſaid, © No.good.morrow 
to you, who can bear to live in ſuch a ſtate.” Tis 
true indeed, that ſome time after, Speuſippus put himſelf 
to death, wearied out with ſuch a painful condition of 
life. ö . 

But this does not paſs without being controverted : For 
'tis the opinion of many, that we are not to quit the gar- 
riſon of the world without the expreſs command of kim 
who has placed us in it: Thatitappertains to God alone, 
who has ſent us hither, not for our on ſakes on'y, but 
for his glory, and the ſervice of our fellow creatures, to 
diſmiſs us when it ſhall beſt pleaſe him, and that we are 
not to diſmiſs ourſelves : "hat we are not born for our- 


ſelves, 


Non opus eſt vaſto vulnere dividere præcordia. Scalpello ape- 
ritur ad illam magnam libertatem via; et puncto ſecuritas conſtat, 
Senec. ep. 0. ＋ Servius (laudius, of Rome, Plin. nat. biſt. lib. 
xv. c. iii. and Suetonĩus de illuſtribus grammaticis, cap. 2 and 3. 

1 Digg. Laert. in the life of Arittippus. lib ii. ſect. 94. 

| Idem, in the life of Speufippus, lib. iv. lect. 3- 
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ſelves, only but for our country alſo, to the laws of which 
we are accountable, and by which there lies an action 
againſt us for murder : Or, if theſe fail to lay hold of us, 
we are to be puniſhed in the other world, as deſerters 
from our duty : 


Proxima deinde tenent mefti loca, qui fibi lethum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemqne peroſi | 
Projecere anima 
Next theſe the bodies of thoſe men remain, 
Who innocent, by their own hands were ſlain ; 
And, hating light, to voluntary death 

Eelipsꝰd their eye - balls, and refign'd their breath. 


There is much more conſtancy in wearing the chain by 
which we are bound, than in breaking it ; and Regulus 
gave a greater proof of fortitude than Cato, Tis indiſ- 

, cretion and impatience that hurry us out of the world. 
True virtue turns its back to no accidents. It ſeeks for 
misfortune and pain as its aliment. The menaces of 
tyrants, racks and tortures animate and rouze it; 


Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus, 

Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per danina, per cædes, ab ipſo, 

Duc it opes animumque ferro f. 


That race, long toſs'd upon the Tuſcan waves 
Are like an oak upon the wooden top 
Of ſhaded Algidus, beſtrew'd with leaves, 
i Which, as keen axes its green honours lop, 
Thro' wounds, thro' loſſes, no decay can feel, 
Collecting ſtrength and ſpirit from the ſteel. 


And as another ſays, 


Non eſt, ut putas, virtus, pater, 
Timere vitam, ſed malis ingentibus 
Obftare, nec je weriere ac retro dare . 


You think that fear to live a virtue is, 
Alas ! my father, you judge quite amiſs ; 
mY . That's 


® Virg. /Eneid. lib. vi. v. 434, &c. + Hor. lib. iv. ode 4. 
v. 57, &c. J Senec, Thebais, act. i. ſcene 1. v. 190. &c. 
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That's virtue which can evils great withſtand, 
And not retreat, nor ſhift to either hand. 


Or as this, 


Rebus in adverſis facile eft contemnere n 
Fortiter ille facit, qui miſer e poteſt *, 
The wretched well may wiſh for death, but he 
Is brave, who dares to live in miſery. 


"Tis cowardice, not valour, to ſquat, as it were, in a 
hole under a great tomb, ito avoid the ſtroke of fate. 
Valour never breaks its way, nor goes out of its path for 
the greateſt ſtorm that blows : : 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine f. 


Tho? Jove's dread arm with thunders rend the ſpheres, 
Beneath the cruſh of worlds he nothing fears. 


The avoiding of other inconveniencies commonly 
Puſhes us upon this ; nay, ſometimes the endeavour to 
fly from death makes us run into the mouth of it: 


Hic rogo, non furor eſt, ne moriare, mori | ? 


Can there be greater madneſs, pray reply, 
Than that one ſhould, for fear of dying die? 


Like thoſe who, for fear of a precipice, throw them- 
ſelves headlong from it : 


multos in ſumma pericula miſit 

Venturi timor ipſe mali: forti ſſimus ille eſt 

Qu promptus metuenda pati, fi cominus inſient, 

Et differre poteſt ||. 
Uſque adeo murtis fermidine, vitæ 

Percipit humanos odium, luciſque vidende, 

Ut fibi conſciſcant mærenti pectore lethum, 

Obliti fontem curarum hunc eſſe timorem F. 


The 


Mart. lib. xi. ep. 57. v. 18, 16. f + Hor. lib. iii. ode 3. v. 7, 8. 
I Mat. lib. ii. ep. 80. [| Lucan. lib. vii. v. 104, &c. 
$ Lucret, lib, iii. v. 79, &c. 
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The fear of futute evils makes men run 
Into for worſe than thoſe they ſtrive to ſnun: 
But he deſerves the hero's character, 
Who boldly faces ills which others fear, 
And can divert them when they draw too near. 
To that degree does death ſome men affright, 
That, cauſing them to hate both life and light, 
They kill themſelves in ſorrow, not aware 
That their diſguſt ariſes from this fear. 


Plato (de legibus, lib. ix. p. 660) preſctibes an ignomi- 
nious ſepulture for him who has deprived his neareſt and 
deareſt friend, viz himlelf, of life, and his deſtined courſe 
of years, when neither compelled ſo to do by pub'ic trial, 
nor by any fad and unavoidable accident of fortune, nor 
by any inſupportable diſgrace, but by cowardice, and 

the weakneſs of a faint heart. 

And the opinion which makes ſo little of lik is ridi- 
culous ; for, in ſhort, tis our very being, tis our all. 
Whatever things have a nobler and more valuable being 
may reproach ours, but tis againſt nature for us to di- 
ſpiſe and to wake little account of ourſelves : This is 3 
diſeaſe peculiar to man, for we don't perceive that any 
other creature. hates and deſpiſes itſelf: Tis from a vani- 
ty of the like kind that wedefire to be fomething elſe than 
what we are The effect of ſuch a defire does not con- 
cern us, ſoraſmuch as it is conttadicted and hindered in 
itſelf, He who wiſhes that he were formed an angel, does 
nothing for bimſelf, and would be never the better it; for, 
being no more. who ſhould rejoice, and be ſenſible of 
this amendment for him? 


| Debet enim miſere cui forte egreque futurum , 
Ipſe guogue efje in uns tum tempore, cum male poſſit 
Accidere ®. | | 


For whoſoe'er ſhall in misfortunes live, 
Muſt be when thoſe misfortunes ſhall arrive. 


Security, indolence, impaſſibility, a privation from the 
evils of this life, for the purchaſing whereof we make an 
end of it, are of no manner of advantage to us: To 
no purpole does that mau avoid war, who cannot en- 

J 


* Lucret. lib. iii. v. 874, &c, | 
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joy peace; and to no purpoſe alſo does he avoid labour 
Py who has not wherewithal to (reliſh tranquil- 

lity. | 
Among thoſe of the opinion firſt mentioned, there has 
been a great doubt, what ate the moſt juſlifiable motives 
for ſuicide, which they call ETA iZayuyre, © a rea- 
ſonable exit. For, though they ſay, that man muſt often 
die for trivial cauſes, fince tho e which detain us in life are 
of no great 1 is to be ſome meaſure. I here 
are ſome fantaſtic, ſenſeleſs humours, that have prompted 
not only particular men, but even communities, to deſtroy 
themſelves : Of this I have heretofore given ſome exam- 
ples; and we read, moreover, of the Mileſian virgins, that, 
by a mad compact, they hanged themſelves, one after 
another, till the magiſtrates made an order, that the bo- 
dies of all of them who + ſhould be found thus hanged 
hereaſter. ſhould be drawn by the ſame halter, ſtark na- 
ked through the city. When 1 Threicion adviſed Cleo- 
menes to diſpatch himfelf, by reaſon of the ill Rate of his 
affairs; and as he Had eſcaped the moſt honourable 
death in the battle Which he had juſt loſt, to chuſe this 
'other, the fecond to it in honour, and not to give tbe 
conquerors an opportunity to make him ſuffer an igno- 
minious death, or a ſhameful life: Cleomenes, with a 
courage || truly Lacedemonian and Roical, refuſed this 
advice, as cowardly and unmanly. That, fays he, is a 
* remedy which can never fail me, but which never 
* -ought'to'be made uſe of, whilſt there is yet a ſpark of 
hope remaining. That. to ſive was ſometimes conſtancy 
* and valour: That he was deſirous, that even bis 
death (ſhould be of ſerv ice to his country ; and that he 
Intended it ſhould be an act of honour and virtue.” 
Threicion, ſtill convmeed, in his own mind, that he 
was night, actually 5 killed himſeif: Cleomenes did the 
ſame 


This was the expreſſion uſed by the Stoics in that caſe. See 
Diog. H aett. in the lite cf Zeno, lib. vii ſect. 130. and Menage's 
obſer vatians on this paſſage, p. 311, 312. 

+ Plutarch of the worthy deeds of wo men 

t Or rather Th-ri-ion, for Plutarch, from whom this whole 

Paſſage is taken, calls hi m Xiwy. 


| P utarch, in the life of Agis and Sleomenes, c. 14. 


Iden, ibid. 
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fame afterwards, but not till he had tried fortune to the 
very laſt All the iaconveniencies in the world are not 

conſiderable enough for a man to chuſe death for the 

ſake of avoiding them. | | . 

Beſides, there are ſo many ſudden alterations in hu- 


man affairs, that tis not ealy to judge when we are truly 
at the end of our hopes. | 


Sperat et in ſed vidtu⸗ gladiator arends 
Sit licet infeſto pollice turba minax *. 


The fencer, conquer'd in the liſts, hopes on, 
Though the ſpectators point that he is gone. 


The old proverb ſays, * While there's life, there's 
hope: Ay, but replies Seneca +, ſhall I rather think 
that fortune can do all things for the living man, than 
that fortune has no power over him that knows how 
to die?“ When Joſephus was in 1 ſuch apparent and 
imminent danger, a whole nation, as it were, being 
. riſen againſt him, that he had ro viſible reſource left ; 
: yet being, as be himſelf ſays, adviſed by one of his 
friends, in this extremity, to diſpatch himſelf, it was 
well for him that he ſtill perſiſted in bopes, ſince for- 
tune, contrary to all human expectation, diverted the ac- 
cident, ſo that he ſaw himſelf delivered from it, without 
any manner of inconvegignce. 
On the contrary, and Brutus compleatly ruined 
the remains of the Roman. liberty, of which they were 
the protectors, by that precipitation and temerity with 
which they killed themſelves before the proper time and 
occaſion. At the battle of Seriſolles in 1544, M. d'An- 
2 attempted twice to cut his throat with his ſword, 
eſpairing of the fortune of the day, which, indeed, went 
untowardly in the part of the field where he was poſted, 
and by ſuch precipitancy had like to have deprived him- 
ſelf of the glory of ſo noble a victory. I have ſeen a 
hundred hares eſcape under the very mouths of the grey- 
hounds. There was a man ** who out-lived his execu- 
tioner: N 


_  Multa 


® Sulpitii Sev. + Senec. ep. 70. Þ Joſephus's Jewiſh 
antiquities, p. 537. & Montluc's comment. * Senec. ep. 13. 


Ot 
ae 


eee rere FY 
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Multa dies wariuſque labor mutabilis avi £ 


Retulit in melius, multos alterna reviſens 
Lufit, et in ſolido rursùs fortuna hcavit *. 


Much time and various labour oft tranſlate 
Life's changing ſcenes into a better ſtate ; 
Inconſtant fortune thoſe in joy does place, . 
To whom, ere now, ſhe turn'd a reverſe face. 


Pliny ſays, there are but three ſorts of diſeaſes, for a- 
voiding of which a man has a right to deſtroy himſelf. 
Ihe ſevereſt of all is the + ſtone in the bladder, when 
there is a retention of the urine. Seneca ſays, thoſe dif- 
eaſes only which, for a long time, diſturb the ſunctions 
of the ſoul : And ſome there have been, who, to avoid 
a worſe death, have choſe one of their own liking. De- 
mocritus, general of the Ætolians, being carried priſoner 
to Rome, found means to eſcape in the night ; but, be- 


ing cloſe purſued by his keepers: rather than ſuffer him- 


ſelt to be retaken, he ran himſelt through the body 
with 1 his own ſword. Antinous and Theodorus, when 
their city of Epirus (Paſſaro) was reduced by the || Ro- 
mans to the laſt extremity, adviſed the people to kill 
themſelves all to a man; but, the advice to ſurrender 
themſelves being preferred, they went F to ſeek death by 
ruſhing upon the enemy with an intention to ſtrike 
home, and not to ward off a blow. 

Some years ago, when the iſland of Gozo ** was ta- 
ken by the Turks, a Sicilian who had two beautiful 
daughters ripe for marriage, killed them firſt, and then 


the mother, as ſhe was running in to ſave them: This 
f done 


* Ene d. lib. xi. v. 425, &c. | | 

F la the quarto edition of theſe eſſays, in 1588, Pliny is ſaid to 
mention two more, viz. a pain in the ſtomach, and the head-ach, 
which, he ſays, lib. 25. c 3, were the only three diſtempers, almoſt, 
for which men killed themlelves : As to their right of killing them- 
ſelves, he does not mention a word of it here: and I cannot con- 
ceive, why Montaigne, who, at firſt, entered thoroughly into Pliny's 
ſenſe, by faying, that, according to this author, it was the cuſtom 
for men to kill themſelves, in order to be rid of any one of theſe 
three diſtempers, made him ſay afterwards, that they had a right to 
kill themſelves for this very end. 

1 Tit. Livy, lib. xxxvii. c. 46. - || Id. lib. xiv. c. 26. 

F ld. ib. * A ſmall ifland to the Welt of Malta, and not- 


far trom it. 
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done he ſaſlied into the ſtreet with a croſs bow and a 
hand gun, wick which, at two ſhots, he killed two of 
the foremoſt Turks advancing to his door, and then, with 
ſword in hand, charged furiouſly amongſt the reſt, when 
he was, on a ſudden, ſurrounded and cut to,pieces; by 
which action he ſaved. both himſelf and his family from 
ſlavery. The Jewiſh women, after the circumciſion of 
their children, flung themſelves, with them, down a pre- 
 cipice, to eſcape the cruelty of Antiechus. I have been 
told that a priſoner of quality being in ohe of our jails, 
his relations knowing that he would furely be con- 
demned, in order to prevent the ignominy of it, they 
ſubor ned a prieſt o tell him, that the ſovereign remedy 
for his deliveranee was to recommend himſelf to ſuch a 
Faint, with ſuch and ſuch vows, and that he ſhould faſt 
eight days together, without taking any ſort of nouriſh- 
ment, however weak and faint it made him. He placed 
his faith in the remedy, and by this means deſtroyed 
himſelf before he was aware, not dreaming of death, or 
of any danger. | | 
Scribonia * adviſing Libo, her nephew, to kill himſelf, 
rather than to wait for the ſtroke of juſtice, perſuaded 
him to it, by ſaying that it was really doing another 
perſon's/buſineſs to ſave his life to put it into the hands 
„of thoſe Who would come to demand it three or four 
days after. and that it was ſerving his enemies to keep 
his blood, forthe fees ef ſuch hounds. 

Me read, in the bible, that Nicanor, the perſecutor of 
God's law, having ſent his guards to feize upon old 
Raſias, Who, for his virtue, was ſurnamed the 4 father 

of the Jews, the good man, ſeeing no quarter was to be 
expected, and finding his gate burnt down, and his ene- 
mies ready to ſeize him, and chuſing to die like a gen- 
tleman, rather than fall into the hands .of his wic 
adverſaries, and ſuffer himſelf to be cruelly butchered, 
to the diſhonour of his rank and quality, ſtabbed himſelf 
with his own ſword ; but, doing it in ſuch baſte that he 
did not give a home thruſt, he ran and threw himſelf 
from the op of a wall among his enemies, who made 


"way 


The third wife of Auguſtus Czar. f Sentc. ep. 70. 
ft Maccab. lib. ii. ch. 14. v. 37,46. | 
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way for him, ſo that he pitched direQly upon his head: 


And, notwithſtanding this, perceiving he had ſtill ſome 

remains of life, he renewed his courage, and, ſtarting 
upon his feet, alt Bloody and wounded as he was, foreed 

his way, through the croud, to a ſharp fteep rock, 

where,” for his laſt effort, he drew his bowels out 
through one of his wounds, which, teari . pulling 
them to pieces with both His hands, he threw amongſt 
his purfuers, . appealing to and invoking the divine ven- 

geance to fall upon their heads. , 

Of all violences done to the conſcience; that done to 
the chaſtity of women is, in my opinion, the moſt dif- 
ficult to eſcape, forafmuch as there is a natural mixture 
of corporeai pleaſure in it; and for this cauſe the dif. 
ſent from it cannot be perfect enough, and in the party 
forced there ſeems to be ſome mixture of the wilt. 
The eceleflaſtical hiſtory makes reverend mention of 
many inſtances of devour women, who have embraced 
death to be ſecure from the outrages ready to be com- 
mitted by tyrants, „* their religion and confcience. 
Pelagja and Sophronia were both canomſed, the firſf of 
whom threw herſelf, with her mother and fifters, into 
a river to avoid being forced by ſome foldiers; and the 
laſt alſo killed herſelf, to avoid being ravifhed by Max- 
entius the emperor. | 

It may, peradventure, be reckoned an honour to us, in 
future ages, that a learned author of the preſent; and parti. 
cularly a Pariſian, would fain perfuade the ladies of our 
time to take any other courſe, rather than once to en- 
tertain the horrid thought of ſucht a defpetate action. 
] am ſorry he had never heard (that he might have 
mixed it with his other tales) the remarkable {aying 
of a woman, which was told me at I'houlouſe, who 
had paſſed through the handling of ſome ſoldiers : 
God be praiſed, faid ſhe, that once, at leaſt; in my 
life, I have had my ſwill without ſin.“ Indeed, our 
French Ladies are too good natured to be guilty of 
ſuch eruelty to themſelves; and, God be thanked, 
our air is thoroughly purged of it ſince this good ad- 
vice: according to the rule of honeſt“ Marot, tis e- 
nough that they ſay no, when they do it. Hliſtory 

® Ja an epigram, intitled, Yea and Nay, which begins, Un 


doux 
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Hiſtory abounds with inſtances of perſons that have 
a thouſand forms, who exchanged a melancholy life for 
death. Lucius “ Aruntius killed himſelf, for the ſake, as 
he ſaid, of flying from deeds paſt and to come. Granus 
Silvanus, and Statius Proximus, after being pardoned + 
by Nero, killed themſelyes, either becauſe they could 
not bear, to think they owed their lives to the pardon of 
ſo wicked a man, or that they might not be troubled 
another time to ſollicit a ſecond pardon, conſidering how 
apt he was to entertain ſuſpicions, and receive accuſa- 
tions againſt men of probity. Spargapizes, the ſon of 
Queen Tomyris being taken 4 priſoner of war by Cy- 
rus, made uſe of the firſt favour which Cyrus granted 
him to be unbound, in killing himſelf, having propoſed 
no other benefit from his liberty than to be revenged on 
himſelf for the diſgrace of being taken. Bogez, go- 
vernor in ſonia for King Xerxes, being || beſieged by 
the Athenian army under the command of Cimon, re- 


fuſed the offer made him, that, if he would capitulate, 


he ſhould return, in ſafety, with all his wealth to Aſia; 
not having patience to ſurvive the loſs of a place which 


his maſter had given him to keep; therefore after hav- 


ing detended his city to the laſt extremity, ſo that there 
was no food left to eat, he firſt threw all his gold into 
the river Strymon, together with every thing elſe, of 
which he thought the enemy would make good prize, 
and then having ordered a great pile of wood to be ſet 
on fire, and the throats of all the women, children, 
concubines, and ſervants to be cut, he caſt their 


bodies into the flames, and then leaped in him. 


ſelf 


Ninachetuen, an Indian nobleman, having the firſt 


intelligence of the Portugueſe viceroy's determination 
to turn him out of an office which he had in Malacca, 


without any apparent cauſe, and to give it to the king 
WT : of 


© doux nenny avec un doux ſourire, One ſoft nay, nay, with a ſim- 
pering [mile. _ 
* Having ſpoke thus, like a prophet, he cut his veins, Tadt. 
annal. lib. vi. | SS 
© '+ Tacit. annal, lib, xiv. I Herodot. lib, i. p. 98. 


Idem, lib, vii. p. 475+ 
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of Campar, formed this reſolution in his own mind: 
He cauſed a ſcaffold to be erected on pillars, which were 
not ſo broad as long, and royally adorned with tapeſtry, 
and abundance of flowers and perfumes; and then hav- 
ing put on a tobe of cloth of gold, inriched with a great 
number of coſtly jewels, he went out into the ſtreet, 
and mounted by ſteps, to the ſcaffold, in one corner of 
which there was a pile of aromatic wood lighted. The 
people flocking to ſee to what end theſe unuſual prepa- 
rations were made, Ninachetuen, with a bold diſcon- 
tented countenance, remonſtrated how much the Portu- 
oueſe nation had been obliged to him ; with what fide- 
lity he had behaved in his office ; that having ſo often, 
ſword in hand, teſtified, in the behalf of another, that 
honour was much dearer to him than life, he would not 
abandon his concern for it in his own cauſe; that for- 
tune having denied him all the means of oppoſing the 
injury intended to be done to him, he had the courage to 
fie himſelf at leaſt, from the feeling of it, and not 
ſerve as a jeſt to the populace, nor for a triumph to 
men of leſs worth than himſelf ; which having ſaid, he 
leaped into the fire. ha 2 

Sextilia “, the wife of Scaurus, and Paxea, the wife 
of Labeo, in order to encourage their huſbands to avoid 
the dangers that preſſed upon them, wherein they had 
no ſhare but for the ſake of conjugal affection, volunta- 
rily engaged their own lives, to ſerve them for an ex- 
ample and company in this extreme neceſſity. What 
they did for their huſbands, Cocceius Nerva did for his 
country, with equal affection, though not ſo much to 
advantage. This great lawyer, flouriſhing in health, 
wealth, reputation, and credit with the + emperor, had 
no other motive to kill himſeif, but mere compaſſion of 
the miſerable ſtate of the Roman republic. 

Nothing could, be more decent than the death of the 
wife of Fulvius, who was a favourite of Auguſtus, This 
emperor having diſcovered that he had blabbed an im- 
portant ſecret which he had committed to him, he 
frowned upon him the next morning that he came to at- 
tend him ; upon which he returned home full of deſpair, 


, and 


® Tacit, annal, lib. vi. + Abid. 
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and told his wife, with ſorrow; what a misfortune he had 
fallen into, and that he way refolved to KHF Hmſelf. To 
which he made anſwer, very frankly, is “ but reafon 
vou ſhould, fince you have oſtem enough experienced 
the incontineney of my tongue, and could not tale 
« warning: Ber, hold; let me Eik myſelf firſt;ꝰ and with - 
out any more diſpute, ſſie ran hefſelf through the body 
wien a word. a 


Vibius Virius finding that his city, beſieged by the 


Romans; could hold out no longer, and that he had no 
merey to hope for from the beſicgers, deterrrined, after 
many remonſtranees on the fubiject, in che af aſſemhly 
of theĩt ſenate; that'the nobleſt way to eſcape their fate 
was to do it by their own'+ Hands, telling them, that 
the enemy would honour them for it, and Hannibal 
would be ſenſible wat a number of faithful friends he 


had abandoned: He conctuded with an invitation to 


thoſe wh were of his opinion, to bY and partake of a 


good ſupper which® he had rea 
after they had eat heartily; they ffould drink together. 


of a beverage he fad prepared, à certain liquor 


which would free the body from I torment, the mind 
from anguiſſi; and the eyes and ears from” ſeeing and 
heuring all the bitter and ſeandalous reproaches and in- 


juries which the vanquiſfed had to expect from tlie en- 


| raged and crael conquerors: I have; id he; taken care 
that there+ ſhall be a funeral prle before my houſe, and 


that, as ſoon as we are expired; there ſhalfibe-proper per- 


ſons ready to caſt our bodies into it. here were enough 


who approved of this noble refotution, but fe who im. 
tated it. Twenty. ſeven ſenators followed him, who, af- 
ter having tried to drown this melancholy thought” in 
wine; ended che feaſt wich this mortal meſs, and em- 
bracing one another, after having jointly bewaited the 
misfortune of their country, ſome returned to their on 


houſes, others ſtaid to be burned im the fame ffames 


with Vibias, in which they were all fo long a dying, (the 
vapour of the wine having filed all their veins, and re- 
tarding the effect of the poiſon) that ſome of them were 


* 


almoſt 


e Plutarch, of loquacity, ch. ic. f Tit. Hr. xxvi. © 13, 
14, 15. 1 Tit. iv, lib, xxvi. c. 13. 
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almoſt within an hour of ſeeing the enemy enter Capua, 
which was taken the very next morning; and of ſuf- 
fering the miſeries which they had paid ſo dearly for 
eſcaping. | 

aurea Jubellius, another citizen of Capua , when 
Fulvius, the conſul, returned from the ſhameful butche- 
ry he had made of two hundred and twenty-five ſena- 
tors, called him back undauntedly by his name, and 
having made him ſtop, * Give the word, ſaid he 7, 
that I alſo* may be diſpatched after the maſſacre 
of ſo many others, when thou mayeſt boaſt of having 
killed a much ſtouter man thyſelf.” 

Fulvius ſcorning him as a man out of his ſenſes, and 
having, that very inſtant, received letters from Rome, 
diſapproving of the inhumanity of his 4 execution, which 
reſtraining his hands from ſhedding more blood; Jubellius 
then proceeded, ſaying, * My country being now taken, 
my neighbours and friends loft, and as I have killed 
my wife and children with my own hand, to fave them 
from ſuffering any indignities, but am denied the ſame 
fate as my fellow-citizens, my fortitude ſhall be re- 
venged on this hateful life :* and drawing out a dag- 
ger which he had concealed about him, he plunged it 
into his own breaſt, and fell down dead at the conſul's 
feet. 

The inhabitants of a city in the Indies that was be- 
ſieged by Alexander, being very much preſſed, put on a 
vigorous reſolution to deprive him of the pleaſure of this 
conqueſt, and burned themſelves in general, together 
with {| their town, in ſpite of his humanity. A new 
kind of war this, where the enemy ſtrove to ſave them, 
and they to deſtroy themſelves, by doing every thing.to 
a_ themſelves ſure of death, which men do to ſecure 

ife. 

— The inhabitants of Aſtappa, in Spain, finding their 
walls and other defence, too weak to hold out againſt 
the Romans, made one heap of all their wealth and fur- 
niture; and having put all the women and children 


Or Campania. Titus Livius calls him Campanus, lib. xxvi. c. 1g. 
T Id. ibid. f Id. ibid. || Diod. of Sicil. lib, xvii, c. 18. 
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upon it, and ſurrounded it with wood and other com- 
buſtibles fit to make a ſudden blaze, and leſt fifty of 
their young men to put their defign in execution, they 
made a ſalley, in which, according to their wiſh, for want 
of the power to defeat the beſiegers, they cauſed them- 
ſelves to be every man lain : Then the fifty young men, 
after having maſſacred every living ſoul in the town, and 
ſet fire to the heap, threw themſelves into it, with * their 
arms, thereby putting an end to their generous ſpirit of 
liberty, rather in an inſenſible than in a ſorrowful and 
diſgraceful condition ; and demonſtrating to the enemy, 
that, if fortune had ſo pleaſed, they had as well the cou- 
rage to have robbed them of the victory, as they had to 
. fruſtrate and render it dreadful, nay, and + mortal to 
thoſe, who, allured by the ſplendor of the melted gold 
running in the fire, hurried in ſuch numbers to catch it, 
that ſome were burnt, and others ſuffocated, being 
uſhed too near the flames by the throng of thoſe be- 
kind them, who were equally greedy to ſnatch the 
ſhining ore. | | | 
The Abydeans, when preſſed hard by king Philip, 
took the ſame reſolution, but were ſo curbed that they 
could not execute it ; for the king, who could not 
think of an act of ſuch precipitancy without abhorrence, 
(the treaſure and furniture which they had condemned, 
partly to fire, and partly to water, being f firſt ſeized) 
drawing his ſoldiers off, granted them three days to kill 
themſelves with the more eaſe and decency. This time 
they filled with bloody murders beyond all hoſtile. cruelty, 
inſomuch that there was ſcarce a fingle perſon left alive, 
who was able to diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed. There 
are infinite examples of like popular concluſions, which 
ſeem to be the more cruel, by how much the effect of 
them is the more univerſal, and yet, in reality, are leſs 
' cruel than ſuch as are particular. The judgments of pri- 
vate perſons are ſo captivated by the charms of ſociety, 
that reaſon will have that weight with all in general, 
which it would not have with individuals. 


The 


* Tit. Liv. lib. xxviii. c. 225 23+ 14 Id ibid, c, 23» 
1 Id. lib, xxxi. c. 27, 18. 
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The condemned perſons in the reign of Tiberius, who 
kept themſelves alive till they ſuffered death by the 
hands of the executioner, forfeited their eſtates, and 
were deprived of burial : They who ſaved the execu- 
tioner a labour, by executing * themſelves, were in- 
terred, and might make a will. But death is alſo de- 
fired, ſometimes for the hopes of a greater good. I de- 
© fire, ſaid St. Paul, to depart +, and to be with Chriſt:“ 
And, * Who ſhall looſe me from theſe bands ?* Cleom- 
brotus Ambraciota, having read Plato's Phædon, thirſted 
ſo much after the life to come, that, for no 4 other 
cauſe, he threw himſelf into the ſea. From hence it 
appears, with what impropriety we affix the term de- 
ſpair to that voluntary diſſolution of ourſelves, to which 
the eagerneſs of hope does often excite us, and as often 
a ſedate and ſettled inclination of the judgment. 

James Chaſtel, biſhop of Soiſſons, in St, Lewis's ex- 
pedition beyond the ſeas, ſeeing the king and the 
whole army on the point of returning to France, he left 
the affairs of religion imperfect, took a reſolution rather 
to go to paradiſe; and having bid adieu to his friends, 
he ruſhed alone, in the fight of every one, upon the 
enemy's army, and was preſently cut to pieces. In a 
certain kingdom of the new-diſcovered world, upon 
a day of ſolemn proceſſion, when the idol they adore is 
drawn about in public on a chariot of ſurpriſing gran- 
deur, ſeveral are then ſeen cutting off ſlices of their fl:1h 
to offer toit; beſides a number of others who proſtrate 
themſelves as it goes along, cauſing themſelves to be broke 
and ground to pieces under the maſſy wheels, in order, 
by their death, to obtain the veneration of ſanity, which 
is accordingly paid them. This death of the ſaid biſhop, 
with his ſword in his hand, has more bravery in it, and 
leſs ſenfation, the heat of battle ſtifling the latter in 
ſome meaſure. | 

There are certain governments which have taken 
upon them to regulate the juſtice and proper time of vo- 
luntary deaths. A poiſon prepared from hemlock, at 


*" Tacit, annal. lib, vi, ＋ Phil. ch. I. v. 23. 4 Cic. Tuſe. 
quell, lib. i- c. 34. 
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the expence of the public, was kept, in times paſt, in 
our city“ of Marſeilles, for all who had a mind to 
thaſten their latter end, after they had produced the rea- 
ſons for their deſign to the fix hundred who compoſed 
their ſenate; nor was it Jawful for any perſon to lay 
Hands upon himſelf, otherwiſe than by leave of the ma- 
giſtracy, and upon juſt occaſions. 
This was a law alfo in other places. As Sextus Pom- 
peius was going to Aſia, he touched at Cea, an iſland 
of Negropont; and whilſt he was there, it accidentally 
happened, (as we have it from one + who was with him) 
that a lady of great authority having given an account 
ta her countrymen, why ſhe was reſolved to put an 
end to her life, deſired Pompeius to be preſent at her 
7 to render ĩt the more 3 which he was; 
and having a long time tried, to no purpoſe, all the 
Force of eloquence (of which he was maſter in a won- 
.derful degree) to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, he, at 
length, ſuffered her to take her own courſe. She was a- 
bove ninety years of age, in a very happy ſtate both of 
body and mind; but was, at that time, lain down upon 
ker bed better dreſſed than uſual, and leaning on her 
elbow. *<* The gods, ſaid ſhe, O Sextus Pompeius, and 
« rather thoſe I leave, than thoſe I go to ſeek, take it well 
at thy hands, that thou haſt not diſdained to be both 
the counſellor of life to me, and the witneſs of my 
death. For my own part, as I have always had the 
* experience of the ſmiles of fortune, for fear leſt the 
deſire of living too long may make her frown upon me, 
I am going, by a happy period, to diſmiſs the remains 
ot my ſoul, leaving behind me two daughters of my 
body, and a legion of grand children. Having ſaid 
this, and given ſome exhortations to her family to live in 
peace and union, divided her eſtate amongſt them, and 
recommended her eldeſt daughter to the proteQion of the 
domeſtic gods ; ſhe boldly took the cup in her hand, in 
which was the poiſon, and having made her vows to 
Mercury, accompanied with prayers that he would 2 


e Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. e. 6. de extern is inſſ it utis, ſect. 7. 
+ Valerius Maximus, himſelf, from whom the whole narrative is 
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duct her to ſome happy ſeat in the other world, ſhe toſſed 
off the mortal beverage. She then entertained the com- 
pany with the progreſs of its operation ; and as the parts” 
of her body were ſeized with a chilneſs, one after ano- 
ther, ſhe told them, at length, it had reached her heart 
and bowels ; and then called her daughters to do the 
laſt office for her, and to clofe her eyes. | 

Pliny tells us of a certain Hyperborean country, where 
by reaſon of the mild temperature of the air, the inha- 
bitants rarely end their lives but by the voluntary ſur- 
render of them; inaſmuch, that, when they are weary” 
and ſurfeited with life, 'tis uſual ſor them, after they 
have lived to a good old age, to make a ſumptuous” 
feaſt, and then to throw themſelves into the ſea, from a 
certain rock deſtined to that ſervice. Pain, and the 
fear of a worſe death; ſeem to me to be the moſt excuſa- 
ble inducements “. 


CH AP. IV. To-morrow is a New Day. 
F all our French writers, James Amiot, in my_ 


opinion, deſerves the palm +, not only for 

propriety and purity of his language, in which he ſur- 

aſſes all others; nor for his conſtant perſeverance in ſo 
ong a Jabour ; nor for the depth of his knowledge, hav- 
ing ſo happily unravelled the intricacies of ſo difficult an 
author ; (for people may ſay what they pleaſe, though 
] underſtand nothing of Greek, yet I perceive a ſenſe 
ſo well connected and maintained throughout his whole 
tranſlation, that ſurely he muſt have perfectly known 
the author's true thoughts, or, by being long conver- 
ſant with him, muſt have had a general idea of Plu- 
tarch's mind ſtrongly imprinted in his ſoul, foraſmuch 
as he has delivered us nothing from him that in the leaſt 
derogates from, or contradicts him) but, above all, I am 
pleaſed with him for having ſingled out a book ſo proper, 
fo worthy for a preſent to his country, We dunces had 


* Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. iv. c. 12. + To this, I think, ſhould be 
added, that Amiot, by his tranſlation of Plutarch, has not only po- 
hſhed, but even intiched our language. 
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been ſunk in the mire, had not this book lifted us out of 
it. By this favour of his we venture now both to ſpeak 
and write. The very ladies read it to the ſchool-maſters. 
"T's our breviary. If this good man be yet living, I 
would recommend him to do as much by Xenophon. 
*Tis a more eaſy taſk than the other, and therefore more 
proper for a gentleman ſo far advanced in years. And 
then I know not how it is, but methinks, though he 
very briſkly and clearly recovers himſelf when he has 
made a trip, yet his ſtile is more his own, when it is not 
embarraſſed, and runs ſmoothly on. | 

I was juſt now reading that paſſage in Plutarch “, where 
he ſays of himſelf, that Ruſticus, while preſent at a de- 
clamation of his at Rome, received a pacquet from the 
. emperor, but delayed to open it till G gr. ended ; for 
which, ſaid He, the whole audience highly applauded 
this perſon's gravity. Tis true, that as 12 on the 
ſubject of curioſity, and that eager and ravenous appe- 
tite for news, which makes us, with ſo much indiſcre- 
tion and impatience, abandon every thing to entertain 


a novelty, and, without any manner of reſpe& or civi- - 


lity, break open, in what company, ſoever, all letters 
that are brought to us, he had reaſon to applaud the 
gravity of Ruſticus upon this occaſion, and might, more- 
over, have commended his civility and courteſy in not 
interrupting the courſe of his declamation. But I doubt 
whether his prudence is to be commended, for, as the 
letters came to him unexpected, and eſpecially from an 
emperor, it might have fallen out that the deferring to 
read them would have been very prejudicial. The vice 
oppoſite to curioſity is indifferency or negligence, to 
which I certainiy have a natural propenſity by my con- 
ſtitution, and to which I have ſeen ſome men ſo extreme. 
ly addicted, that they have kept letters in their pockets, 
unopened, for three or four days together. I never 
open any letters, neither thoſe committed to my care, 
nor thoſe which paſs through my hands by accident ; 
and I am uneaſy with myſelf, if my eyes inadvertently 
catch any contents of letters of importance that a great 
man is reading when I am cloſe by him. Never was 
| | : 


® In the treatiſe of curioſity, ch. 14. Amiot's tranſlation. 
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a man leſs inquiſitive, or leſs prying into other people's 
affairs, 

In our fathers days, M. de Boutieres had like to have 
' Joſt Turin, becauſe, being in good company at ſupper, 
he deferred to read an advertiſement which was ſent him 
of the treaſon that was plotted againſt the ſaid city, of 
which he was governor. And this very Plutarch * has 

iven us to underſtand, that Julius Cæſar had ſaved him- 
Fel if he had read a paper that was preſented to him as 
he went-to the ſenate, on that very day he was killed b 
the conſpirators. He alſo tells the ſtory of Archias, the 
tyrant of Thebes, that the night before Pelopidas put his 
lot into execution for killing him in order to reſtore 
£ country's liberty, he had a circumſtantial. account 
of the whale conſpiracy ſent him in writing by another 
Archias, an Athenian, and that, the pacquet having been 
delivered to him while he ſat at ſupper, he + deferred the 
opening of it, ſaying, what afterwards turned to a pro- 
verb in Greece, To- morrow is a New Day.“ A wiſe 
man may, in my opinion, for the ſake of another perſon 
either for fear, like Ruſticus, of indecently diſturb- 
ing the company, or of breaking off another affair 
importance, put off the reading or hearing any new 
thing that is brought to him; but if a man, for his own 
particular intereſt or pfeaſure, even though he holds a 
public office, will not interrupt his dinner, nor be a- 
waked out of his nap, he is inexcuſable, 

And there was antiently, at Rome, the conſular place, 
which they called the moſt honourable, at table, for being 
a ſeat which had moſt Rope, and was of the eaſieſt ac- 
ceſs to thoſe who came to ſpeak with him who was placed 
in it ; which is a proof that though they were at table 
they did not abandon the concern for other affairs and 
incidents, But when all is ſaid that can be ſaid, tis ve- 
ry difficult in human actions, to preſcribe ſo juſt a rule, 


by rational arguments, that fortune will not maintain 
her right in them. 


In the life of Julius Cæſar, e. 17. 
F 1a his trealiſe of Socrates's dæ mon, ch. 27. 
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CH Ap. v. Of Conſcience. 


A I 'was travelling one day, during the civil wars“ 
with my brother the Sieur de la Brouſſe, we met a 
gentleman of good faſhion, who was of the contrary 
party to us, though I knew nothing of it, for he pre- 
tended to be of ours: And the miſchief on't js, that, 
in wars of this ſort, the cards are fo ſnuffled, your ene- 
my not being diſtinguiſhed from yourſelf by any appa- 
rent mark, either of language or carriage, being bred 
up under the ſame laws, air, and manners, that 'tis dif- 
ficult to avoid diſorder and confuſion. This made me 
afraid, myſelf, of meeting with any of our troops in a 
lace where I was not known, that I might not be 
forced to tell my name, and for fear of ſomething 
worſe, perhaps, as happened to me once, when, by 
ſuch a miſtake, I loſt both men and horſes ; and a- 
mongſt others, an Italian, my page, whom I had bred 
up with care, was miſerably killed, a fine lad, and one 
that was very promiſing. But the gentleman we met had 
ſo ſtrange a terror upon him, and was ſo mortified at 
the meeting with any horſemen, and travelling through 
towns which held out for the king, that I, at length, 
gueſſed he was alarmed by his conſcience, The poor 
man ſeemed to be in ſuch a condition, that, through his 
vizor, and the croſſes on his caſſock, one might have 
enetrated into his boſom, and read his ſecret intentions. 
5 wonderful is the force of conſcience, that it makes 
us betray, accuſe, and fight with ourſelves; and, for 
am of other evidence, to give teſtimony againſt our-- 
elves ; 


Occultum quatiens ani mo tortore flagellum®, 


Conſcience, the ſoul's tormentor does, unſeen, 
Brandiſh and ſhake a hidden ſcourge within. 


The tale that follows is in the mouths of children: 
Beſſus, a Pæonian, being reproached with having wan- 


1 Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 195, 
| tonly 
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tonly pulled down a ſparrow's ® neſt, and killed the 
young ones, ſaid he had reaſon for it, becauſe thoſe lit- 
tle birds were continually chattering a falſhood, that he- 
had murdered his father. This parricide had, till then, 
been undiſcovered and unknown, but the revengeful fu- 
ries of his conſcience cauſed it to be diſcovered by him- 
ſelf, who was juſtly to ſuffer for it. 

Heſiod correQs + Plato's aſſertion that Puniſhment 
follows cloſe at the heels of fin ; for, he ſays, it is 
born at the ſame inſtant with fin. Whoſoever expects 
puniſhment already ſuffers it ; and whoſoever has de- 
_— it expects it fr. Wickedneſs contrives tortures for 
itſelf: 


Malum conſilium conſultori peſſimum ||. 
He that gives bad counſel ſuffers moſt by it. 


As the waſp ſtings and hurts another, but moſt of all 
itſelf ; for it thereby loſes its ſting and its ſtrength for 
ever: | 


——Pitaſque in vulnere ponunt **, 


And do their own lives ſtake 
In the ſmall wound they make. 


++ The Spaniſh fly, or cantharides, has in itſelf ſome 
particle, which, by the contrariety of its nature, ſerves as 
an antidote to its own poiſon. In like manner, at the 
ſame inſtant that a man feels a pleaſure in vice, there is 
a ſting at the tail of it in the conſcience, which tor- 
tures us ſleeping and waking with many racking 
thoughts, 


* See Plutarch's treatiſe, Why the divine juſtice ſometimes de- 
fers the puniſhment of crimes, ch, 8. | 

+ This reflection is taken from Plutarch's treatiſe, Why the di- 
vine juſtice ſometimes defers the puniſhment of crimes, ch. g. 

} S:rec. epiſt. 105. [ Aul. Gell. lib iv. c. 5. 

Virg. Georg. lib. iv. ver. 238. i 

++ Montaigne aſſerts this more poſitively than Plutarch, the 
author from whom he took it, ch. 9. of Plutarch's tract abovemen- 
tioned, ; 


* 
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e ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſe pe loquentes, 


ut morbo delirantes, procraxe ferantur, 


Et celata diù in medium peccata dediſſe *. 


The guilty ſeldom their own counſel keep: 
They either will, by talking in their ſleep, 
Or, in a fever raving, will reveal 

Crimes which they long had labour'd to conceal. 


. Apollodorus dreamed that he ſaw himſelf flay'd by the 
Scythians, and then · boiled in a cauldron; and that his, 
heart muttered theſe words: I am the cauſe of all 
* theſeevilsF.* Epicurus ſaid, * No lurking hole could 

hide the wicked, becauſe they could not aſſure them- 
* ſelves of being concealed, whilſt their conſciences diſ- 
covered them to themſelves. 


Prima ft hec ultio, quod, ſe 
FJ udice, nemo nocens abſolvitur 4. 


Tis the firſt puniſhment of fin, | 
That no bad man abſolves himſelf within. 


As an evil conſcience poſſeſſes us with fear, a good 
one gives us aſſurance and confidence. And I can truly 
ſay, I have faced ſeveral dangers with the more boldneſs, 
in conſideration of the ſecret knowledge I had of my own 
will, and of the innocency of my intentions : 


Conſcia mens ut cuique ſua eſt, ita concipit intra 
Pectora pro fatto, ſpemque metumgue ſus ||. - 


As a man's conſcience is, ſo hope within, 
Or fear prevails, ſuiting to his deſign. 


Of this there are a thouſand examples, of which it 
may ſuffice to produce three of one and the ſame perſon. 
Scipio having a heavy accuſation laid againſt him one 
day before the people of Rome, inſtead of excuſing him- 
ſelf, or ſoothing his judges, * It will well become a, 

l Ai 


® Lucret. lib. v. 1157, Ke. F This is alſo taken fiom Plu- 
tarch's beforementioned treatiſe, of the delay of the divine juſtice, 
ch. 9. This Apolledorus, who reigned like a true tyrant, was 
king of Catlandria, in Macedonia. 1 Juv. ſat. xiii. ver, 27 Jo 
Ovid. Paſt, lib. i. v. 25, 26, 
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ſaid he, to them, to ſit in judgment upon the man 
from whom you derive the power you have to judge all 
the world *.“ And, another time, all the anſwer he 
gave to ſome impeachments brought againſt him by a 
tribune of the people, inſtead of pleading his cauſe, 
Let us go, ſaid he, my fellow-citizens, and give 
thanks to the gods for the victory which they granted 
me over the Carthaginians, as on this day F. And 
advancing firſt towards the temple himſelf, the whole 
aſſembly, not Le» La his accuſer, followed in his 
train. And, 4 Petilius having been inſtigated by Cato 
to demand an account of the money which had paſſed 
through his hands in the province of Antioch, Scipio, who 
came to the ſenate for this purpoſe, produced a book 
from under his robe, wherein, he told them, was an ex- 
act account of his receipts and diſburſements ; but be- 
ing required to deliver it to the regiſter, he refuſed it, 
ſaying, he would not ſo far diſgrace himſelf; and he 
tore the book to pieces with his own hands in the pre- 
ſence of the ſenate. | cannot ſuppoſe that the moſt 
ſeared conſcience could have counterfeited ſuch an aſ- 
ſurance. He had naturally too high a ſpirit, ſays 
Liyy ||, © and was accuſtomed to too great fortune to 
* know how to be criminal, and to deſcend to the mean- 
* neſs of defending his own innocence.” 

The rack is a pernicious invention, and ſeems to be 
rather a proof of a man's patience than of the truth; 
which indeed is concealed both by him who can bear 
it, and by him who cannot. For why ſhould pain ſooner 
make me confeſs what is the real truth, than force me to 
ſay what is not? Ard on the contrary, if he who is not 
guilty of that whereof he is accuſed, has the patience to 
, undergo thoſe torments, why ſhould not he who is guilty - 
have as much, when ſo fair a reward as his life is ſet be- 
fore him? I imagine that this invention owes its riſe to 
the conſideration of the power of conſcience, - which 
ſeems to be aſliſting to the rack to make the guilty per- 


ſon 


® Plutarch, in his treatiſe inti:led, How far'a man is allowed to 
raiſe himſelf, &c. ch. 5. f Valer. Maxim. lib. iii. cap. 7. in 
omanis. I Tit. Liv. lib, xxxviii. cap. 54, $5. 

Lid. xxxviii. cap. $2. 
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ſon confeſs his fault, and to weaken his reſolution ; 
while, on the other hand, it fortifies the innocent againft 
the torture. To ſay the truth, tis a remedy full 
of uncertainty and danger, What will not a man 
ſay, what will he not do, rather than ſuffer ſuch a pain- 
ful torture? | f 

Eitiam innocentes cogit mentire dolor; 

Pain compels even th' innocent to lye. 


From hence it comes to paſs, that he whom the judge 
has put to the rack, with a view that he may not die 
innocent, makes him die both innocent and racked. 
Thouſands have burthened their conſciences by it with 
falſe confeſſions; in the number of whom I place Phi- 
lotas ,F confidering the circumſtances of the proceſs that 
Alexander commenced againſt him, and the progreſs of 
his torture. But ſo it is (ſay they) that tis the leaſt evil 
human weakneſs could have invented; yet, in my opi- 
nion, the invention was very inhuman, and to very 2 
tle purpoſe. | | 
Several nations, not ſo barbarous in this reſpect as the 
Greeks and Romans, by whom they were called Bar- 
barians, think it horrible and cruel to torment and pull a 
man to pieces for a fault of which you are as yet in doubt. 
Is he to blame for your ignorance ? Are not you un- 
juſt, that, becauſe you would not kill him without a 
cauſe, you do worſe than kill him ? And, that this is the 
caſe, do but obſerve how often men chuſe to die without 
reaſon, rather than to paſs through this inquiſition more 
painful than execution, and ſo acute that it often diſ- 
patches them before it. 1 know not where I had this 
ſtory 1; but 'tis an exact repreſentation of the con- 
ſcience of our juſtice: A country-woman accuſed a ſol- 
dier to the || general of the army (who was a grand 


juſticiary, 


* Ex Mimis Publianis. N 
+ Q Curtius, lib, vi. ch. 7. to the end of the bcok. 
1 The flory is in Froiſſart, and there, no doubt, Montaigne had 


read it; though, when he wrote this chapter, he ſeems. to have 
forgot his authority for it. 


| Bajazet I. whom Froiſſart calls Amorabaquin. I was lately 
given to underſtand, by the ingenious commentator on ** 
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juſticiary, and therefore determined all civil and erimi- 
nal cauſes in his precin&) of having taken from her 
children the little boiled meat ſhe had left to keep them 
from ſtarving, the army having pillaged every thing they 
could find. There was no proof of this fact: therefore 
the general“ cautioned the woman to take good heed of 
what ſhe ſaid, foraſmuch as ſhe would incur the guilt 
of her own accuſation, if ſhe was found in a lye; 1 
ſhe perſiſting in her charge, he cauſed the ſoldier's belly 
to be ripped open, in order to be ſure of the truth of the 
fact; and it appeared Þ that the woman was in the right, 
An inſtructive ſentence this. 


CHA p. VI. Exerciſe and Health make Things familiar 


fo Us. 


I is hardly to be expected that reaſon and inſtruc- 
tion, though we are ever ſo ready to aſſent thereto, 
ſhould be powerful enough to lead us on to action, if we 
do not moreover exerciſe and form our minds by expe- 
rience to the courſe which we are deſirous they ſhould 
take; or elſe, when the eſſects are in their power, 
they will undoubted!y be embarraſſed. This is the rea- 
ſon why thoſe of the philoſophers, who have aimed at the 
attainment of any ſuperior excellency, did not indulge 
themſelves in eaſe and ſecurity, and indolently wait for 
the cruelties of fortune to attack them in their. retire- 
ment ; but, for fear ſhe ſhould ſurprize them in the ſtate 
of unexperienced and raw ſoldiers, undiſciplined for the 
battle, they ſallied out to meet her, and put themſelves 
purpoſely upon the proof of hardſhips. Some aban- 
doned their riches, to exerciſe themſelves in a voluntary 
poverty; others ſought for labour, and the auſterity of 

a 


Tom. V. p. 217, that Bajazet was ſo called, becauſe he was the ſon 
of Amurath ; which I 4 for the ſake of thuſe who might be 
as ignorant of this particular as I was, before I happened to call my 
eye upon the page where it is mentioned, in Bordeſius's Rabelais, 
printed at Amſterdam in 1711. 

® The whole ſtory is at large, and well atteſted, in Froiſſart's 
- hiſtory, vol, iv, chap. 87. 
+ If ſhe had been convicted of a falſe accuſation, the general 
would have been in the ſame caſe as the judge who cauſed a man to 
be hanged, after the rack had extorted a cunfeſſion from him of a 
crime, of which it appeared afterwards he was altogether innocent. 
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a painful life, to inure themſelves to misfortune and 
Ward work: Others deprived themſelves of the moſt pre- 
- cious parts of their bodies, as their eyes and privy mem- 
bers, for fear leſt their too delightful and too effemi- 
nate ſervice ſhould relax and unhinge the ſtability and 
vigour of their minds. 
But in dying, which is the greateſt work we have to 
do, practice can be of no ſervice to us. A man may, 
by cuſtom and experience, fortify himſelf againſt pain, 
ſhame poverty, and the like accidents; but, as to 
death, we can make trial of it but once, and are all to 
learn what it is, when it comes. 

There were men, in ancient.days, ſuch excellent huſ- 
bands of their time, that they tried, in death itſelf, to 
taſte and reliſh it ; and bent their minds to the utmoſt 
ſtretch; to diſcern what ſort of a paſſage it is; but they 
have not yet returned to let us know it. Nulla retro 
via. There is no way back again: 
| Neno expergitus extat, 

Frigida quem ſemel eft vitai pauſa ſequuta . 
No one did ever more awake to breath, 
After once claſp'd in the cold arms of death. 


Canius Julius, a noble Roman, of fingular virtue and 
conſtancy, having been condenined to die by that wicked 
monſter, Caligula, beſides many other wonderful proofs 
which he gave of his reſolution, as he was juſt going to 
be diſpatched by the executioner, a philoſopher, who 
was his friend, aſked him: Well, Canius, what are 
. © your thoughts now? Or how is your mind employed? 
I was propoſing, ſaid he, to obſerve, in the ſwift mo- 
ment of death, whether I could perceive the departure 
of the ſoul.” And he promiſed that, if he made any 
diſcovery, he would go the rounds amongſt his friends, 
and ſhew them what was the ſtate of the foul f. This 
man philoſophized not only unto death, but in death it- 
ſelf. What aſſurance was it, and what a bold ſpirit, to de- 
fire that death ſhould be a leſſon to him, and to be at 
leiſure to think of any thing elſe in ſo great an affair ! 5 

2 us 


» Lucret, lib, iii. yer. 942, &c, + Seneca de tranquillitate animi, 


ep. 14 
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Jus hoc animi morientis habebat ®. 
This maſt'ry of his mind he, dying, had. 


And yet, I fancy, there is a certain way of making 
death familiar to us, and of trying, in ſome meaſure, 
what it is. We may have ſome experience of it, if not 
ſych as is intire and perfect, yet, at leaſt, ſuch as will 
100 be quite uſeleſs to us, but may render us more firm 
and fearleſs. If we cannot come cloſe to it, we may ap- 
proach it, and reconnoitreit; and if we cannot ad- 
vance ſo far as to its caſtle, we may at leaſt diſcover it, 
and be thoroughly acquainted with its avenues. It is not 
without reaſon that we are taught to conſider our very 
ſleep as the image of death. How eaſily do we paſs 
from waking to ſleeping ? with how little concern do 
we part with the knowledge of light, and of ourſelves? 
Peradventure, the faculty of ſleeping would ſeem uſeleſs 
and contrary to nature, as it deprives us of all action 
and ſenſe, were it not that nature, inſtructs us by it, 
that ſhe has made us equally both for life and death ; 
and, from life, preſents to us that everlaſting ſtate 
which ſhe has reſerved ſor us atfer this, to accuſtom us 
to it, and to remove our fear of it. But ſuch as, by 
ſome violent accident, have fallen into a ſwoon, and 
therein loſt all ſenſe, they, in my opinion, have been 
very near ſeeing the true and natural face of death, 
For, as to the moment of the paſſage, it is not to be 
feared that it brings with it any labour or diſpleaſure, 
foraſmuch as we can have no feeling without leiſure. 
Our ſufferings require time, which is 5 ſhort and ſo pre- 
cipitated in death, that it muſt neceſſarily be inſenſible. 
*Tis the approaches to it that we are to fear, and thoſe 
may poſſibly fall within the limits of experience: Many 
things ſeem greater to us in imagination, than they are 
in reality, I have ſpent a great part of my life in full 
and perfect health, ſuch health too as was attended with 
a a ſprightly temper and a warm conſtitution. A ſtate 

of fuck vigour and jollity gave me ſuch a horrible 
idea of maladies, that, when I came to experience them, 
I found their attacks faint and eaſy, in compariſon Pd 

W 


® Lucan, lib, viii, ver. 636. 
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what I had apprehended; and of this I have experience 
every day. If I am ſheltered from the weather in a dry 
warm room in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous night, I won- 
der and am afflicted to think, how they that are then in 
the field can bear it ; and, if I am there myſelf, I do not 
wiſh to be any where elſe. This thing alone of being 
always ſhut up in a room I thought was inſupportable, 
but I was preſently inured to it by being confined to it 
a week, nay, a month together, in a very melancholy, 
diſordered, and weak condition: And J have found, that, 
in the time of my health, I lamented the caſe of the 
fick much more than I think I need to be lamented when 
Jam fo myſelf ; and that, by the ſtrength of my appre- 
henſion, the thing was magnihed near one half more than 
it was in reality and truth. I hope the caſe will be the 
ſame with me at my death, and that I ſhall find the 
making ſuch preparation, and calling in ſo much aſ- 
ſiſtance for enabling me to undergo the ſtroke of it, were 
a needleſs trouble. But we cannot give ourſelves too 
much advantage, at all adventures. 
In the time . third or ſecond commotions (I don't 
well remember which) going one day abroad, about a 
league from my houſe, which is ſituate in the centre of 
all the diſturbance by the civil wars of France, thinking 
myſelf perfectly ſafe, and ſo near to the place of my re- 
treat, that I had no occaſion (or any better equipage, I 
took a pad that was a very eaſy pacer, but not a ſtron 
one. On my return home, a ſudden occaſion fell out 
for my making uſe of this horſe in a ſervice which he 
was not much uſed to; for one of my men, a tall luſty 
fellow, mounted upon a ſtrong war horſe that was 
reſty, and withal vigorous and ſound, having a mind to 
act the bravo, and to out-ride his companion, came 
full ſpeed into the very track where I was, and fell, 
like a Coloſſus, upon the little man and his little horſe, 
ruſhing, like thunder, with fuch a career of ſtrength 
and weight, that he turned us both over and over, 
ſo that there lay the horſe overthrown and ſtunned 
with the fall, and I ten or twelve yards beyond him, 
ſtretched out at my length on my back, with my face 
all battered and bruiſed, my ſword, which I had a my 
| and, 
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hand, above ten yards before me, my belt broke to 
pieces, and myſelf with no more motion nor ſenſe in me 
than a log. I his was the only ſwoon I ever was in to 
this very hour, They who were about me, after having 
tried all the means they could make uſe of to bring me 
to myſelf, concluding me dead, took me up in their arms, 
and had much adoto carry me to my houſe, which was 
at the diſtance of about half a French league. But, be- 
fore I got home, and after having been given over for a 
dead man, above two full hours, I began to move, and 
to fetch my breath ; for ſuch a quantity of blood had 
overcharged my ſtomach, that nature was under a ne- 
ceſſity of rouſing her utmoſt ſtrength to throw it off, 
They then raiſed me upon my feet, when I voided a 
baſon full of clots of pure blood, as I did ſeveral times 
upon the road; by ſo doing I began to recover a little 
life, but it was very leiſurely, and by ſuch ſmall de- 
grees, that my firſt — approached much nearer 
to death than life, 


Perche dubbirſa anchor del ſuo ritorno, 
Non i afſtcura attonita la mente. 


Becauſe the ſoul her manſion half had quit, 
And was not ſure ſhe ſhould return to it. 


The remembrance of this acident, which is deeply 
imprinted in my ſoul, repreſenting to me, in ſo great a 
degree of perfection, the image and idea of death, re- 
conciles me, in ſome ſort, to it. When I firſt began to 
open my eyes after my trance, my ſight was ſo diſturb- 
ed, ſo weak and glimmering, that I could then but juſt 
diſcern there was light. | 


come quel cher apre, or chiude, 


Gli occhi mexxo fra'l fonno e l eſſer deflo. + 


So people in the morning, ere they riſe, 
"Twixt ſleep and wake, open and ſhut their yes. 


As to the- funQions of the ſoui, they advanced in the 
ſame pace as thoſe of the body. I ſaw myſelf all bloody, 
my doublet being ſpotted all over with the blood which 

1 


* Taſſo's Jeruſalem liberata, cant. xii. ſtanza 74. 
+ Taſſo, canto viii. ſtauza 26. 
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I had voided. The firſt thought which occurred to me 
was, that I had ſome ſhot in my hand; and true it is, 
that, at the ſame time, ſeveral pieces were diſcharged 
round about us. Death ſeemed to me to be hovering on 
my lips. I ſhut my eyes to help, as I thought, to puſh 
it off, and took a pleaſure in languiſhing, and letting 
myſelf go. This "was an imagination that only floated, 
as it were, on the ſurface of my mind, which was as 
tender and as weak as all the reſt, though indeed not 
only exempt from uneaſineſs, but partaking of that 
| pres which thoſe feel, who ſweetly drop into a ſlum- 
r. | Wa | 

"Tis my opinion, this is the very ſtate which thoſe 
People are in, whom we ſee fainting away in the ago- 
nies of death; and that we lament them without a 
cauſe, ima ining that they are affli ted with grievous 
pains, or that their minds are oppreſſed with painful 
thoughts, It was always my notion, contrary to the 
opinion of many, and even of Stephen de la Boetius, 
that thoſe whom we ſee confounded ſtupified at the 
approaches of their latter end, qr Quite depreſſed with 
the length of their diſeaſe, or by a fit of an apoplexy, or 
the falling ſickneſs, | + 


ui morbi ape coattus 

Ante oculos aliquis noſtros, ut fulminis iu, 
Concidit, et ſpumas agit, ingemit, et fremit artus ; 
Defipit, extentat nerves, torquetur, anbelat, 
Inconflanter et in jattando membra fatigat . 


By the diſeaſe compell'd, ſo we ſee ſome, 

As they were thunder-ſtruck, fall, groan, and foam, 
Tremble, ſtretch, writhe, breathe ſhort, until at length 
In variots ſtrugglings they exhauſt their ſtrength. 


Or wounded in the head, when we hear them groan, 

and fetch deep ſobs, though we gather from thence, 
and by certain motions of their bodies, ſome ſigns, by 
which it ſeems as if they had till ſome remains 
of knowledge; I have always believed, I ſay, both 
the body and the foul to be in a lethargic _ 
| 8 ivit 


Lueret. lib, iii. v. 488, &c. 
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viuit of es wite neſciur ipſe ſuæ v. 
He lives, but knows it not. 


And could not think, that, in ſo great a ſtupefaction of 
the members, and ſo conſiderable a defection of the ſen- 
ſes, the ſoul could maintain any force within to con- 
ſider its condition; and that therefore perſons in ſuch a 


ſituation made no reflections that were capable of tor- 


menting them, and making them ſenſible of their miſe- 
rable ſtate, and conſequently they were not much to 
be lamented. I can, for my part, think of no condition 
ſo inſupportable and dreadful as 5 have the foul in its 
vigour, and afflicted, without power to declare itſelf, as 
one would ſay of thoſe who are ſent tc the place of exe- 
cution after their tongues were cut out, (were it not, that, 
in this kind of death, the moſt dumb ſcems to be the moſt 
decent, if it be accompanied with a grave and ſteady 
countenance) and of thoſe wretched priſoners who fall 
into the hands of the baſe bloody ſoldiers of this age, by 
whom they are tormented with all kinds of crue] treat- 
ment for compelling them to ſome exceſſive ranſom, 
which they are not able to pay, and, at the ſame time, 
are kept in ſuch a condition and place, where they have 
no means of expreſſing and ſignifying their thoughts and 
their miſery, The poets have feigned certain gods that 
favour the deliverance of ſuch as thus languiſhed to 


death, | 


hunc ego Diti 

Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſio corpore ſalve f. 
T, by command offer to Pluto this, 

And from that body do thy ſoul diſmiſs. 


And as to the ſhort and inconnected words and anſwers 
which are ſometimes forced from them by the dint of 
bawling in their ears, and raving at them; or certain mo- 
tions which they make, ſeeming to imply ſome regard to 
what we deſire of them; this is, nevertheleſs, no teſti- 
mony that they are perfectly alive. Thus, when a ſleepy 
fit is coming upon us, before it has ſully poſſeſſed us, we 
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Ovid. Triſt. lib. i. El. 3. v. 13, Tt Virg. Bneid. lib. iv, 
V. 702, 
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perceive, as in a dream, what is done near us, and give 
a perplexed and uncertain hearing to the laſt things ſaid, 
which ſeems' but to touch upon the borders of the ſoul ; 
and we make ſuch anſwers to thelaſt words ſpeken to us 
as have more of fortune in them than any meaning. 
Now, ſeeing | have actually experienced this, I make no 
doubt but I have hitherto formed a right judgment: For, 
firlt, being in a perfect ſwoon, I fumbled to open my 
doublet with my nails, for I was, as it were, without 
arms; and yet, I know, I felt nothing in my imagina- 
tion that hurt me ; for we have many motions in us that 
do not proced from our direction. 


Semianimeſque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant“. 


And halt-dead fingers grope about and feel, 
To graſp again the late-abandon'd ſteel. 


So people. when falling, ſtretch out their arms by a na- 
tural impulſe ; and to this it is owing, that our mem. 
bers are prone to certain offices and agitations in which 
our reaſon has no ſhare. 


Falciferos memorant currus ab/cindere membra 

Ut tremere in terra wideatur ob artubus, id quod 
Decidit abſciſſum, cum mens tamen atque hominis vis 
Mobilitate mali non quit ſentire dolorem f. 


So chariots armed with keen ſcythes around, 
When fiercely driven, deal the deſp'rate wound; 
And yet the wounded man, ſo quick's the blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd, ſcarce ſeems to feel or know 
His wound. 


My ſtomach was ſo oppreſſed with the coagulated blood, 
that my hands moved to that part of their own accord, 
as we frequently find they often do to the part that itches, 
without being directed by our will. There are ſeveral 
animals, and even men, in whom we perceive the muſcles 
to ſtir and tremble after they are dead. Every one knows, 
by experience, that there are certain members which of- 
ten have a titillation, erection, and declination without 
| his 
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his leave. Now theſe paſſions, which only touch us ſkin. 
deep, cannot be ſaid to be ours; to make them ſo, the 
whole man muſt be engaged in it, and the pains which 
the foot or hand ſuffers while we are aſleep, are none of 
ours. As I drew near my own houſe, to which the alarm 
of my fall had already ſpread, and being met by my fa- 
mily with the ſamentations cuſtomary upon ſuch acci- 
dents, I did not only make ſome anſwer to the queſtions 
that were aſked me, but they, moreover, tell me that I 
had ſo much thought as to order, that a horſe which I 
ſaw trip and faulter in the road which is hilly and 
rugged, ſhould be given to my wife. One would 
think ſuch a conſideration muſt proceed from a ſoul that 
was awakened ; but that was not the caſe with me: 


 *T'was a vain airy thought, flirred up by the perception 


of the eyes and ears, and proceeded not from me. I 
knew not, for all that, from whence I came, nor whither 
] was going, nor was I capable of weighing or couſider- 
ing what was ſaid to me, Theſe were bur flight effects 
which the ſenſes produced of themſelves, as by mere 
habit. What the ſoul contributed to them was in a 
dream lightly touched, licked, and bedewed by the faint 
impreſſion of the ſenſes. Notwithſtanding this, my con- 
dition was, indeed, very eaſy and quiet; I had no af- 
fliction upon me, either for others, or myſelf: It was a 
languiſhment, and an extreme weakneſs, without any 
manner of pain. I ſaw my family, but did not know | 
them. When I was put to bed, I found an inexpreſſible 
ſweetneſs in that repoſe, for I had been miſerably pulled 
and tugged by thole poor fellows who had taken the 
Pains to carry me in their arms in a long and very bad 
way, ſo that they were quite tired out two or three times 
one after another, They offered me ſeveral remedies, 
but 1 wou'd take none, for I verily believed I was mor- 
tally hurt in my head; and, in truth it had been a very 
happy death, for the weakneſs of my reaſon deprived me 
of the power of diſcerning, as did that of my body of 
the ſenſe of feeling. I ſuffered myſelf to glide away 
ſo ſweetly, and after a manner ſo ſoft and eaſy, that I 
ſcarce know of any other action leſs tronbleſome than 
that was. When I came to revive, and to recover my 


Arength, | 


Ut 


* 
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Ut tandem ſenſus convaluere mei *. 
As my loſt ſenſes did again return. 


which was in about two or three hours after, I felt my- 
ſelf, all at once, racked with pains, having had my limbs 
all bruiſed and battered by my fall; and was ſo ill for 
two or three nights after, that I thought I ſhould die 
again, but that it would be a death more painful ; and to 
this hour am ſenſible of the bruiſes of that terrible ſhock. 
J will not here omit, that the laſt thing which I could 
recover was the remembrance of this accident; and they 
were fain to repeat to me, over and over again, whither 
J was going, from whence I was come, and at what 
time of day this miſchance happened to me, beſore l 
could apprehend it. As to the manner of my fall, 
that was concealed from me for the ſake of him 
who had been the cauſe of it, and they had Recourſe to 
fiction for hiding the truth. But a long time after, and 
the very next day that my memory began to return, and 
to repreſent to me the ſtate that I was in, at the very 
inſtant that I perceived the horſe coming full drive upon 
me, (for I ſaw him at my heels, and gave myſelf over 
for a dead man, though the thought was ſo ſudden that 
fear had no time to intervene) it ſeemed to me like a 
flaſh of lightning that had pierced _ my ſoul, and 
that I was returned from the other world. ; 
This ſtory of an accident ſo inſignificant to the world 


. would be vanity in me to relate, were it not for the in- 


ſtruction I have gained by it for my own uſe; for I do 
really find, that to make death familiar to us, there needs 
nothing more than to be on the borders of it. Every 
one, ſays Pliny, is a very good leſſon to himſelf, pro- 
« vided he be capable of looking narrowly into himſelf.” 
This is not my doctrine, tis my ſtudy ; nor is it the 
leſſon of another, but my own ; and yet it ought not to 
be ill taken if I communicate it, What is of ſervice to 
me, may alſa, by accident, be of ſervice to another. 
As to the reſt, I make uſe of nothing but my own ; 
and if I play the fool, tis at my own expence, and no- 
body elſe is concerned in it; for tis a kind of folly 

5 that 


* 


* Ovid, triſt. Hb. i. eleg. 3. v. 14. 
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that will die with me, and is not to be entailed. We 
hear but of two or three ancients * who have beaten 
this road; and yet we cannot ſay whether they did 
it exactly like this, as we only know their names: No 
man fince has. gone in their track; tis a tickliſh ſub- 
ject, and more than it ſeems to be to follow ſo rambling 
a path as that of the mind, to penetrate the dark protun- 
dities of its intricate windings, to chuſe and lay hold of 
the many minute ure of its agitations. And 'tis a 
new and extraordinary amuſement that takes us off 
from the common, yea, and the moſt commendable em- 
ployments of the world. Tis now many years that my 
thoughts have had no other point of view but myſelf. 
and that I have only examined and ſtudied myſelf; And 
if I ſtudy any thing elſe, tis ſuddenly to lay it upon, or 
rather in myſelf. And yet I do not think it a fault, if, 
as men do with other ſciences not near ſo profitable, I 
communicate what I have learned in this point, though 
I am not much pleaſed with the progreſs I have made in 
it. There is no deſcription ſo difficult, nor really ſo 
uſeful, as that of a man's ſelf; and, withal, a man muſt 
adjuſt, adorn, and ſet himſelf off to the beſt advantage, 
to appear in public, Now I am perpetually doing this 
for Jam inceſſantly deſcribing myſelf. | 

Cuſtom has made all ſpeaking of a man's ſelf vicious, 
and does poſitively prohibit it, in hatred to the vanity 
which ſeems to be always attached to the teſtimony that 
men give of themſelves ; whereas 


In vitium ducit culpæ fuga , 


Often it happens, that a cautious fear 
Of erring,. is a direct way to err. 


I think this remedy does more hurt than good. But, 
though it were true, that it muſt neceſſarily be preſump- 
tion for a man to make himſelf the ſubject of his diſ- 
courſe, J ought not, in purſuance of my general deſign, 
to forbear an action that publiſhes this infirmity, fince 
tis my very caſe ; nor ought I to conceal that fault 
which I not only practiſe but profeſs. Nevertheleſs, ro 


ſpeak 


As Archilochus and Alceus among the Greeks, and Lucilius 
among the Romans, Þ Hor, de art. poet.v. 31, 
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ſpeak what I really think of the matter, tis a wrong 
cuſtom to condemn wine, becauſe ſome people get 
drunk with it. A man cannot abuſe. any thing, but 
what is good in itſelf ; and I believe, that this rule has 
-only regard to the popular defablt. They are bits which 
are no check, neither to the ſaints, whom we hear ſpeak 
ſohighly of themſelves, nor to the philoſophers, nor to 
the divines. Neither am I curbed thereby, who am as 
little of the one as of the other. If they do not write of it 
expreſly, they feign at leaſt, when they have a fair oppor- 
tunity, not to ſpeak of it without reſerve. Of whom 
does Socrates treat more largely, than of himſelf? To 
what does he more frequently direct the diſcourſes of his 
diſciples, than to (peak of themſelves ; not of the leſſon 
of their book, but of the eſſence and agitation of their 
ſouls ? we confeſs ourſelves religiouſly to God and our 
confeſſor, as our neighbours _ proteſtants] do to all 
the people. But ſome will ſay, that we ſpeak nothing 
therein, but accuſations againſt ourſelves. Why then o 
we ſay all, for our very virtue itſelf is faulty, and de- 
ſerving of repentance. My art and buſineſs is to live. 
He that forbids me to ſpeak according to my own ſenſe, 
experience and practice, may as well enjoin an archi- 
te& to ſpeak of buildings not in his own flile, but in his 
neighbour's ; not according to his own ſcience, but ac- 
cording to another man's. If it be vain-glorious for a 
man to publiſh his own good qualities, Why does not 
Cicero prefer the eloquence of Hortenſius, and Hortenſius 
that of Cicero? Peradventure they mean, that I ſhould 

ive teſtimony of myſelf by works and effects, not 
— by words. I chiefly paint my thoughts rough as 
they run, and incapable of being connected. Tis as 
much as I can do to couch this ſubject in this airy body 
of the voice, The wiſeſt and the devouteſt men 
have lived with the greateſt care to avoid all apparent 
effects. Such effects would ſpeak more of fortune than 
of me. They manifeſt their own office, not mine, un- 
leſs it be uncertainly and by conjecture They are ſcant- 
lings of a particular figure. I expoſe myſelf entire "Tis 
a ſkeleton where, at one view, the veins, muſcles, and 
tendons appear, each in its proper place. The produce - 
tion of ane part was owing to a cough, and that of ano- 


ther 
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ther to paleneſs, or palpitation of the heart, They are 
not my deeds which I write, but myſelf, my very eſ- 
ſence. 
am of opinion, that tis a neceſſary prudence in a 
man to make a true eſtimate of himſelf, and that he 
ſhould likewiſe be conſcientious to declare it indifferently, 
be it high or low. If I thought myſelt perfectly good and 
wiſe, I ſhould proclaim it with a loud voice. For a man to 
ſpeak leſs of himſelf than what he really is, is a folly, 
not modeſty ; and for him to content himſelf with leſs 
than his equivalent is, according to Ariſtotle, puſilla- 
nimity and cowardice, No virtue is the better for the 
aid of falſhood ; and truth is never the ſubject of error. 
For a man to ſpeak more of himſelf than is really 
true, *tis not always e only, but very often 
folly. To be pleaſed beyond meaſure with what one is, 
and to fall indiſcreetly in love with one's ſelf, is, in my 
opinion, the ſubſtance of this vice. The ſovereign re- 
medy to cure it, is to do the very contrary to what theſe 
perſons dire&, who, in forbidding men to ſpeak of them- 
ſelves, do of conſequence much more forbid them to 
think of themſelves. Pride dwells in the thoughts, the 
tongue can have but a very little ſhare in it. 
'They fancy, that for a man to muſe with himſelf is 
to take delight in himſelf ; and that, if he is often 
converſant with himſelf, he is over-indulgent to himſelf. 
But this exceſs ariſes only in thoſe who have but a ſu- 
perficial idea of themſelves ; who inſpect themſelves, after 
their affairs are over ; who call meditation dreamin 
and idlenels ; and who ſay, that for men to ſtudy to poliſh 
and form themſelves is to build caſtles in the air, look- 
ing upon themſelves only as a third perſon, and a ftran- 
ger to their very ſelves. If any one be intoxicated with 
his own knowledge, whilſt he looks only on his inferiors, 
let him but turn his eyes back to paſt centuries, and his 
8 will be abated, when he there finds how many thou 
and geniuſſes there are vaſtly his ſuperiors. If he enter 
into a vain conceit of his valour, let him remember the 
lives of Scipio, Epaminondas, and ſo many ar mies and 
nations, that leave him ſo far behind them. No par- 
ticular quality can puff up a man, who will put in 
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the counterbalance his many other imperfections and in- 
— and the nothingneſs of the human ſtate at 

Becauſe Socrates was the only man that heartily ſwal- 
lowed the precept of his God, To know himſelf, and 
by that ſtudy acquired a contempt of himſelf, he was 
reckoned the only one worthy to be called the wiſe man. 
Whoſoever ſhall * know himſelf” in the ſame manner, 
let him boldly be his own trumpeter. 


CHAP. VII. Of Honorary Reward. 
HE writers of the life of Auguſtus Cæſar obſerve 


this ; That in his military diſcipline he was won- 
derfully liberal of his gifts to men of merit, but that 
he was altogether as ſpari 


aring of rewards merely hono- 
rary ; yet he bad himſelf been 2 by his uncle 
with all the military rewards, before he had ever been 
at war. Twas a pretty invention, and received in 
moſt governments of che world, to eſtabliſh certain 
vain and cheap diſtinctions for the honour and recom- 
pence of virtue; ſuch as crowns of laurel, oak, and 
myrtle ; the particular faſhion of ſome garment ; the 
privilege to ride about the city in a coach, or to have a 
torch 1n the night ; ſome particular ſeat in the public 
aſſemblies ; the prerogative of ſome ſurnames and ti- 
tles; certain diſtinctions in their coats of arms, and the 
like ; the uſe of which has been, and is to this day, va- 
riouſly received, according to the humours of the ſe- 


veral nations. 


We (in France) as alſo ſeveral of our neighbours, have 
certain orders of knighthood, that are inſtituted only for 
this end. And, in truth, tis a good and a profitable 
cuſtom to find out a way to acknowledge the worth of 
rare and excellent men, and to ſatisfy them with re- 
wards that are not at all chargeable, either to the people 
or to the prince. And that which has been always found, 
both by ancient experience, and what we ourſelves may 
alſo have obſerved in former times, viz, that the men of 
quality are fonder of ſuch rewards than of thoſe Ae 
| ing 
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bring gain and profit, is founded on a reaſon that is 
very apparent. If, with a reward which ought to be 
purely honorary, riches, or other emolument, were 
| Fingled, ſuch mixture, inſtead of augmenting eſteem, 
would debaſe and diminiſh it. 

The order of St. Michael, which has been ſo long in 
repute amongſt us, had no greater advantage than that 
it communicated no profit; which produced this effect, 
that heretofore there was no office or rank whatſoever, 
to which the gentry aſpired with ſo much deſire and af- 
fection, as they did to this order; nor any claſs which 
brought with it more reſpect and grandeur, virtue being 
more eager to embrace and to aſpire to a reward purely 
its own, and rather honourable than profitable. For, 
in truth, there is not ſuch a dignity in the uſe of other 
rewards, by reaſon they are employed on all manner 
of occaſions. With money a man pays the wages of 
a ſervant, the diligence of a courier, the dancer, the 
tumbler, the tongue-pad, and the vileſt offices that are 
done for us ; nay, vice is rewarded with it, as flattery, 
pimping and treachery. Tis no wonder therefore, if 
virtue is not ſo fond of receiving or being paid in this 
common coin, as in that which is proper and pe- 
culiar to it, altogether noble and generous. Auguſtus 
had reaſon to be far more thrifty and ſparing of this than 
the other, foraſmuch as honour is a privilege which is 
principally eſteemed for its rarity, as is the caſe with vir- 
tue itſelf ; 

Cui malus eft nemo, quis bonus eſſe poteſt * ? 
Who can ſeem good to him who thinks none bad ? 


Tis not remarked as a commendation of a man, that 
he takes care of the education of his children, by rea- 
ſon tis a common act, how juſt ſoever it be, no more 
than we praiſe a tall tree, where the whole foreſt con- 
fiſts of the ſame. I do not think that any citizen of 
Sparta boaſted of his valour, it being the univerſal virtue 
of that nation ; or that he valued himſelf a whit the 


®* Martial. lib, xii. ep. 82, 
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more for his fidelity, and contempt of riches. Even a 
great reward, if it be cuſtomary, can be no reward for 
virtue ; and I know not, withal, whether we can ever 
call a thing great, when it is common. Therefore, 
fince theſe honorary rewards are of no other value and 
eſteem, than in their being enjoyed only by a few, the 
being liberal of them is the ready way to make them 
none at all. Tho' there ſhould be more men found wor- 
thy of this order now, than in former times, nevertheleſs 
the honour of it ſhould not be debaſed by being made 
too common. And that more do deſerve it now than then, 
may eaſily be the caſe, for there is no virtue that ex- 
pands itſelf ſo eaſily as military valour. There is ano- 
ther true virtue, perfect and philoſophical, of which 1 
do not treat (and only uſe the term as 'tis commonly 
taken) much greater than this and fuller ; which is a 
fortitude and courage of the ſoul equally contemning 
all croſs accidents whatſoever, even, uniform, and con- 
ftant ; of which ours is but a very ſmall ray. Uſage, 
Inſtitution, example, and cuſtom are capable of doing 
any thing in the eſtabliſhment of that whereof I am 
treating, and with great facility render it vulgar, as by 
the experience of our civil war is to us very manifeſt, 
And whoever could, at this inſtant, unite us into one 
body, and ſec all our people upon one joint enterpriſe, 
our ancient reputation in arms would flouriſh again, 
_ *Tis very certain, that in time paſt the order was not 
barely a reward of valour, but had a farther proſpect; 
it never was the recompence of a valiant ſoldier, but 
of ſome famous general. The ſcience of obedience was 
not reckoned worthy of ſuch a mark of honour. An- 
ciently there was a more univerſal expertneſs in arms 
required, which gomprehended the moſt rare talents, 
and the greateſt qualities of a military man; (negue enim 
eedem militares et imperatoriæ artes ſunt, for the arts 
of the common {ſoldier and of the general are not the 
© ſame') who was, moreover, of a condition to which ſuch 
a dignity was ſuitable. But, I fay, though more men 
ſhould be worthy of it now, than heretofore, yet it ought 
not to be ever the more liberally diſtributed ; and that it 
were better to fall ſhort, in not giving it to all whom it 
is due, than for ever to loft, as we have lately —_— 

ruit 
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fruit of ſo uſeful an invention. No man of ſpirit will 
vouchſafe to avail himſelf of what is in common to 
many; and ſuch of the preſent time, as have leaſt de- 
ſerved this reward, pretend the more to diſdain it, in 
order by that means to rank themſelves with thoſe,'to 
whom ſo much * has been done by the unworthy 


conferring and debafing of that mark of honour which 
was particularly due to them. 

Now to expect, by obliterating and aboliſhing this, to 
create a like cuſtom, and to bring it into credit all on a 
ſudden, is not an undertaking proper for a ſeaſon ſo li- 
centious and ſick at heart, as the preſent is; and the con- 
ſequence will be, that the laſt will, from its origin, in- 
cur the ſame inconyeniencies that have juſt ruined the 
other. The rules for the diſpenſing of this new order 
had need be extremely ſtria and ſevere, in order to give 
it authority; whereas, in theſe boiſterous times, ſuch a 
ſhort tight curb will not do; beſides that, before this can 
be brought into repute, it is neceſſary that the memory 
of the firft, and of the contempt into which it is fallen, 
ſhou!d be totally Joſt. 

This place might naturally enough admit of ſome diſ- 
courſe upon the conſideration of valour and of the diffe- 
rence of this virtue from others ; but Plutarch has fallen 
upon this ſubje& ſo often, that it will be to no purpoſe for 
me to repeat what he has ſaid of it. This is worth con- 
ſidering, that our nation places valour in the higheſt clas 
of the virtues, as its name ſhews, which is derived from 
value; and that, according to out way of ſpeaking, when 
we mean a man is worth a great deal of meney, or a 
man of ſubſtance, in the ſtile of our court and gentry, 
tis only ſaying he is a valiant man, after the manner of 
the Romans ; for the general appellation of virtue, with 
them, derives its etymology from Vis, Force. The pro- 
per, ſole, and eſſential form of the nobleſſe of France 
is their profeſſion of arms. Tis probable, that the 
firſt virtue which diſcovered itſelf amongſt men, 
and which gave advantage to ſome over others, was 
this, by which the ſtrongeſt and moſt courageous 
have lorded it over the weaker, and acquired a par- 
ticular rank and reputation, from whence it had that 
honour and dignity of language; or elſe that theſe, 
PEN.» 1 being 
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being very warlike nations, gave the pre-eminence 
to that of the virtues which was moſt familiar to them, 
and to which they had the beſt title; juſt fo tis ow- 
ing to our paſſion, and the feveriſh ſolicitude we 
have of the chaſtity of women, that * a good woman 
* a woman of worth, and a woman of honour and 
© virtue” ſignify no more, with us, than a © chaſte wo- 
* man ;” as if, to oblige them to this duty, we were in- 
different to all the reſt, and gave them the reins to all 
other faults whatever, on condition they would not be 
guilty of incontinence. | 


CHAP. VII. Of the Affection of Parents to their Children. 
Jo Madame dESTISSAC. 


Mapa, 


T* the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of my ſubject, which 
are wont to give a value to things, do not ſave me, 
Tſhall never come off with honour from this fooliſh at- 
tempt; but 'tis ſo whimſical, and has ſo uncommon an 
aſpect, that this, perhaps, may make it paſs, Twas a 
melancholic humour, and by conſequence a humour 
very much an enemy to my natural conſtitution, engen- 
dered by the chagrin of the ſolitude into which I have 
caſt myſelf for ſome years paſt, that firſt put into my 
head-this idle whim of commencing an author: And 
afterwards, finding myſelf totally unturniſhed and deſti- 
tute of any other ſubject, I delivered myſelf over to my- 
ſelf both for the theſis and the argument. Tis the 
only book of its kind in the world, on a plan ſo wild 
bs extravagant; nor is there any thing worthy of re- 
mark upon this occaſion, but the whimſicalneſs of it; 
for the beſt workman in the world could not have given 
a ſorm to a ſubject ſo vain and frivolous, fit to recom- 
mend it to eſteem. Now, Madam, being about to draw 
my own picture to the life, I ſhould have forgot one 
feature of importance, if I had not therein repreſented 
the veneration which I always paid to your merit: And 
this I purpoſely choſe to mention in the beginning of this 
chapter, by reaſon that among your other excellent qua- 


lities, that of the affection which you have manifeſted to 
-your 
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your children has a place in one of the higheſt claſſes, 
hoever bears at what age M. d'Eſtiſſac, your huſband, 
left you a widow ; the great and honourable matches 
that have been offered to you, as many as to any lad 
in France, of your rank; the conſtancy and ſteadineſs 
with which you have, for ſo many years, and in oppo- 
fition to ſo many croſſes and difficulties, ſuſtained the 
weight and conduct of their affairs, whereby you have 
been teazed in almoſt every part of France, and which till 
harraſs you ; and the happy train you have put them in- 
to by your fingle prudence or good fortune ; he will be 
ready to ſay with me, that we have not, in our times, a 
more lively inſtance of maternal affection than yours. 
God be praiſed, Madam, that it has been employed to 
ſo good purpoſe ; for the great hopes that M. d' Eſtiſſac, 
the ſon, gives of himſelf, are a ſufficient warrant, that 
when he comes of age, you will reap from him the obe- 
dience and gratitude of a very good ſon. But foraſmuch 
as, by reaſon of his tender years, he is not in a capacity 
to take notice of the many extraordinary kind offices 
which he has received from you, I am willing that, if 
theſe papers happen to fall into his hands tome day 
when I have no ſpeech left to declare it, he ſhould re- 
ceive this true teſtimony from me, which will be more 
fully proved to him by the good effects which, with 
God's permiſſion, will convince him, that there is not a 
entleman in France who owes more to his mother than 
b does, and that he cannot, for the future, give a ſurer 
| teſtimony of his goodneſs and virtue than by acknow- 
ledging you for ſo excellent a mother. | 
If there be any law truly natural, that is to ſay, any 
inſtinct that is univerſally and perpetually imprinted both 
on man and beaſt, (which is a diſputed point) I may 
give it as my opinion, that, next to the care which 
every animal has of ſelf. preſervation, and of avoiding 
every thing that is hurtful, the affection which the 
breeder or begetter bears to the off ſpring ſtands in the 
ſecond place : And, becauſe nature ſeems to have 
recommended it to us, in regard to the extenſion 
and progreſſion of the ſeveral pieces of this its 
machine, it is no wonder that the love of chil- 
dren does not go back to their parents in ſo great 
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a degree. To which we may add this other Ariſtote- 
lian notion, that he who does a benefit to any one, loves 
him better than he is beloved by him; and he to whom 
a benefit is due, loves better than he who owes it : 
So every artificer is fonder of his workmanſhip than, if 
that piece of work had ſenſe, it would be of him, for- 
aſmuch as it is dear to us to exiſt. and as exiſtence con- 
ſiſts in motion and action: For this reaſon every one has, 
in ſome ſort, a being in his work. He who does a good 
office, does a thing that is brave and honeſt; He who 
refeives it only practiſes the Uzi/e. Now the Utile is 
is not near ſo amiable as the Honeſtum. The Honeſtum 
is ſtable and, permament, ſupplying him who has per- 
formed it with a conſtant fatisfation, The Liile loſes 
itſelf, and eaſily ſlides away; nor is the memory of it ei- 
ther ſo freſh or fragrant. Thoſe things are deareſt to 
us that have coſt moſt, and Giving is more chargeable 
than Receiving. 8 5 | 

Since it has pleaſed God to endue us with ſome capa- 
city of diſcuſling things, to the end that we may not be 
laviſhly ſubject, like the brute animals, to the common 
laws of nature, but that we may apply ourſelves to them 
with judgment and free-will ; we ought indeed to yield 
a little to the mere authority of nature, but not to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be tyrannically hurried away by her ; for 
reaſon ought to be the ſole conductor of our inclinations: 
For my own part, I have a ſtrange diſguſt to thoſe pro- 
penſions that ſtart up in us without the direction and 
mediation of our judgment: As for inſtance, while I am 
treating of the ſubje&, I cannot entertain the paſſion of 
dandling infants in the month, when they have no diſtin- 
guiſhable motion in the ſoul, nor ſhape of body to make 
them amiable ; and I never willingly ſuffered them to be 
nurſed in my preſence. 

An affection that is real, and well regulated, ought to 
ſpring and increaſe with the knowledge they give us of 
themſelves, and then, if they are worthy of it. natural 
propenſion, walking in the ſame pace with reaſon, will 
make us cheriſh them with a fondneſs truly paternal ; and, 
if they are otherwiſe, we ought in the ſame manner to 
exerciſe our. judgment of them by always ſubmitting to 
reaſon, notwithſtanding the power of nature. But it often 

| happens 
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happens on the contrary; and, generally ſpeaking, we 
are more ſmitten with the caperings and ſilly frolies of 
our children, than we are = vans. with their actions 
when they are fully methodiſed; as if we had loved 
them for our paſtime, as monkeys, not as human be- 
ings. And there are ſome who furniſh their children 
bountifully with play-things, yet grudge the leaſt neceſſa- 
ry expence for them when they are grown up. Nay, it 
ſeems as if our being more niggardly and clofe-fiſted to 
them proceeded from our envy at ſecing them make a fi- 
gure, and enjoy themſelves in the world when we are on 
the point of leaving it. We are vexed to ſee them tread 
upon our heels, as if they wanted usto be gone : And if 
this ſhould be really our fear, ſince ſuch is the order of 
things that children cannot, co ſpeak the truth, exiſt nor 
live, but at the expence of our being and life, we ſhould 
never have concerned ourſelves in getting them. 

For my part, I think it cruelty and injuſtice not to 
admit them into a ſhare and partnerſhip of our ſubſtance, 
nor to aſſociate them in the ſecret of our domeſtic af- 
fairs when they are capable of ſuch knowledge ; and that 
it would be altogether as wicked for us not to leſſen, 
abridge, and contract our own conveniencies, on pur- 
poſe to make proviſion for theirs, ſince we begat them 
for that end. Tis unjuſt, that an old father, battered 
with age, and one foot in the grave, ſhould enjoy alone, 
in his chimney- corner, the ſubſtance that would ſuffice 
for the maintenance and advancement of ſeveral chil - 
dren, and that he ſhould ſuffer them to loſe the beſt of 
their time, for want of allowing them the means to put 
themſelves forward in the ſervice of the public, and the 
knowledge of mankind. 

They are hereby driven to a deſperate purſuit of me- 
thods, how unjuſt ſoever, to provide for their own ſup- 
port: As I have known, in my time, ſeveral young men 
of good extraction, ſo addicted to theft, that no correc- 
tion could cure them of it. I knew one of an honoura- 
b'e family, to whom, at the requeſt of a brother of his, 
a very honeſt and brave gentleman, I ſpoke once upon 
this ſubject. He confeſſed to me very frankly, that he 
had been forced into this dirty road by the ſeverity and 
avarice of his father, and that now he was ſo ac- 
be Ty cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to it, that he could not leave it off: And at 
this time being, with ſeveral others, at a lady's levee, 
he was caught filching her jewels. It put me in mind 
of a ſtory, which I had heard of ahother gentleman ſo 
habituated and accompliſhed in this fine profeſſion 
in his youthful days, that when he came to his paternal 
eſtate, and determined to abandon the practice, he 
could not paſs by a ſhop, where there was any 1* 
that he wanted, without ſtealing it, though he 
the diſgrace of ſending the money afterwards to pay 
for it. And I myſelf have ſeen ſeveral ſo addicted to this 
crime, that they could not even forbear pilfering things 
from their companions, though with an intent to reſtore 
them. I am a Gaſcon, yet there is no vice that I am 
leſs acquainted with than this. I hate it ſomething more 
by diſpoſition than I condemn it by diſcourſe, I have 
not ſo much as a defire for any thing that is another 
man's. This province of ours is, in truth, a little more in 
diſgrace than the other parts of the French nation; and 
yet we have ſeen, in our time, ſeveral men, of good fa- 
milies, of other provinces, in the hands of juſtice, after 
being convicted of many ſhocking robberies. I wiſh the 
fathers are not, in ſome meaſure, to blame for this vice 
Of the ſons. | 
And if a man ſhould tell me, as a nobleman, of very 
good underſtanding once did, that, he hoarded up 
* wealth for no other uſe and advantage but to make 
* himſelf honoured and courted by his kindred; and, that 
* age having deprived him of all other ability, it was the 
* ſole remedy he had left to r up his authority in his 
« family, and to prevent his falling into the contempt 
and ſcorn of the world 2 in truth, according to 
Ariſtotle, not only old age, but every infirmity is the 
promoter of avarice:) This is ſaying ſomething. but 
« *tis phy ſic for a diſeaſe of which we ought to avoid the, 
* ſource.” 
Very miſerable is that father, who has no other hold 
of his childrens affection (if this deſerve the name of 
affection) but the need they ſtand in of his aſſiſtance. He 
muſt render himſelf worthy of reſpe& by his virtue and 
wiſdom, and of love by his bounty and engaging beha- 
viour. Even the very aſhes of a rich material have — 
| value, 
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value, and we are accuſtomed to have a reſpe& and re- 
verence for the bones and reliques of perfons of true 
worth. No old age can be fo feeble and diſagreeable in 
thoſe who have paſſed their days in honour, but it muſt 
be venerable, and particularly to their children, whoſe 
minds he muſt have formed to their duty by reaſon, not 
by neceſſity and the need they have of him, nor by 
roughneſs and force. | 


ei errat longe med quidem ſententia, | 
955 imperium credat e ſſe gravius aut ſlabilius 
i quod fit, quamillud quod amicitid adjungitur *, 
And he does widely differ from my ſenſe, 
Who thinks the power gain'd by violence 
More laſting and ſubſtantial than that, 
Which gentleneſs and friendſhip do create. 


T condemn all violence in the education of tender 
minds that are to be trained up to honour and liberty. 
There is I know not what ſervility in rigour and con- 
ſtraint, and am of opinion that what cannot be done by 

reaſon, prudence and addreſs, is never to be effected b 
force. i myſelf was brought up after this manner; we: 
they tell me, that, in my firſt ſtage of life, I never was 
whipped but twice, and that very gently. I intended to 
have practiſed the ſame method with my children, who 
all died at nurſe, except Leonora, my only daughter, 
who is fix years old and upwards, and never had any 
worſe correction for her childiſh faults, and for the re- 
gulation of her conduct (by the eaſy concurrence of her 
mother's indulgence) than words, and thoſe very gentle. 
And, though my deſire ſhould herein be fruſtrated, there 
are other cauſes to lay the fault on, without reproaching 
my diſcipline which I know to be juſt and natural. [ 
ſhould have been more ſerious, in this reſpect, towards 
the males, as born to leſs ſubjection, and a ſtate of greater 
liberty, and ſhould have aimed to haveenlarged their hearts 
with ſincerity and frankneſs. I never obſerved that whip- 
ping had any other effect than to rendei thoſe who ſuf- 
fered it more daſtardly, or more hardened in wickedneſs. 
Do we wiſh to be beloved by our children ? Do we de- 
lire todeprive them of all occaſion to wiſh for our death? 
(though 

* Terent, Adelph. act. i, ſc. 1. v. 39. f 
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(though no occaſion of ſo horrid a wiſh can either be juſt 
or execuſable, Nullum ſcelus rationem habet, No crime“ is 
founded upon reaſon”) let us give them all the reaſona- 
ble accommodations of life that are in our power. In or- 
der to this we ſhould not marry ſo young that our age 
may happen, in time, as it were, to be conſounded with 
theirs; for this inconvenience plunges us into many great 
difficulties. I addreſs this particularly to our gentry, who 
have litt e or nothing to do, and live, as they call it, on- 
ly upon their eſtates ; for, as to others who have their live - 
lihood to get, the plurality and ſociety of their children is 
an advantage to their management of affairs, they being ſo 
many new tools and inſtruments wherewith to grow rich. 
I was married at thirty-three years of age, and com- 

mend Ariſtotle's opinion, who, 'tis ſaid, approved of 
thuty- five. Plato, who was againſt marriage before thirty, 
had reaſon to ridicule thoſe who enter into that ſtate after 
fifty-five, and he condemns their iſſue as unworthy of ali- 
ment and life. Thales gave truer limits to it, who, be- 
ing preſſed by his mother to marry whilſt he was young, 
ſaid, * It was not yet time ; and being urged again to 
it, when he was advanced in years, replied, * It was too 
© late in life.” We muſt not give an opportunity to every 
importunity. The ancient Gauls thought it a moſt re- 
proachful thing 4 for a man to have ſociety with a wo- 
man before the age of twenty,and eſpecially recommended 
it to the men who deſigned themſelves for war, to keep 
their virginity till well grown in years, foraſmuch as cou- 
rage is abated and diverted by copulation with women. 

Ma hor congiunto a giovinetta ſpoſa, 

E lieto homai de figh, era invilito 

Ne gli affetti di padre, e di marito ||, 


But now he has a ſpouſe that's young and fair, 
His courage is abated, and his care 
His wife and children do betwixt them ſhare. 


Muleaſſes 


* Ex Crat. Scipionis Africani apud Tit. Liv. lib. 28, c. 28. 

+ Diogenes Laert. in the life of Thales, lib, 1. ſect. 26. 

I What Montaigne aſcribes here to the Gaule, Cæſar ſaysexpreſcly 
of the Germans, de bello Gallico, lib. vi. Qui diutifime impubcres 
permanſerunt, maximam inter ſuos ferunt laudem, &c, 

| Taflo Gieruſalem liberatz, canto x. ſtanza 39. 
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Muleaſſes king of Tunis, who was reſtored to his domi- 

nibns by the emperor Charles V, reproached the memo» 
ry of his father Mahomet, for keeping ſo much com- 
pany with the women, calling him looſe, effeminate, and 
agetter of children. The Greek hiſtory obſerves of Iccus®* 
the Tarentine, Chryfſo, Aſtyllus, Diopompus, and others, 
that, for the ſake of keeping their bodies in due 
ſtrength for ſervice at the Olympic games, wreſtling, and 
the le exerciſes, they denied themſelves all commerce 
with Venus as long as that ſervice laſted F, There's a 
certain country in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where the 
men are not allowed to marry till they are turned of for. 
ty, and yet the girls are permitted to do it at ten. Tis 
not time for a gentleman of thirty-five years old to give 
Place to his ſon who is twenty, he being himſelf in a 
capacity to ſerve in warlike expeditions, or at his prince's 
court, and having ſo much need of all his accoutrements, 
that though he ought certainly to part with a ſhare to 
his ſon, yet it ſhould not be ſo great as to leave himſelf 
unfurniſhed : And ſuch a one may juſtly make uſe of the 
ſaying common in the mouths of fathers; * ] have no 
* mind to put off my cloaths before I go to bed. 

But a father who is bowed down with old age and in- 
firmities, and deprived of the common ſociety of man- 
kind by his weakneſs and want of health, injures both 
himſelf and his family, by brooding, to no purpoſe, over 
a great heap of treaſure. He has lived long enough, if 
he be wiſe, to have a defire to ſtrip, I don't mean, to his 
ſkin, but to his ſhirt, and a warm night-gown, and take 
to his bed chamber, ſurrendering all other grandeur, of 
which he has no further uſe, to thoſe to whom it ought 
to belong by the law of nature. Tis but reaſon that he 
ſhould leave the uſe of it to them, ſeeing nature has de- 

rived him of the enjoyment of it ; otherwiſe there is, 
undoubredly, ill nature and envy in the caſe. The great- 
eſt action that was ever performed by the emperor Charles 
V, was when, in imitation of ſome of the antients of his 


quality, he confeſſed, that reaſon plainly commands us 
| to 


o In all the editions of Montaigne that I could ever get a fight of, 
as excepting the tranſlation of it by Mr. Cotton, tis Jecus inilcad 

lecus. 

Plato de Legibus, lib. viii. p. 647. 
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o ſtrip off our cloaths when they grow too heavy and 
cumberſome, and to lie down when our legs fail us: 
For when he found himſelf deficient of the ſpirit and 
ability for the conduct of affairs, with the glory which 
he had therein acquired, he reſigned his revenues, gran- 
deur, and power to his ſon. 


Salve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat “. 


The old worn courſer in good time diſmiſs, 
Leſt falling in the race ſpectators hiſs. 


This fault of a man's not knowing himſelf in time, 
and of being inſenſible of the feebleneſs and extreme al- 
teration which age naturally brings with it, and which, 
in my opinion, equally affects both the ſoul and body, 
(and the ſoul, perhaps, as much more again than the 
body) has ſunk the reputation of moſt of the great men 
in the world. I have known in my time, and been in- 
timately acquainted with ſome perſonages in great pow- 
er, who, twas eaſy to diſcern, were ftrangely lapſed 
from the abilities which I was ſure they were once en- 
dued with by the reputation they had acquired in their 
beſt days: And, for the ſake of their honour, I have 
wiſhed them at home at their eaſe, diſcharged of their 

lic and military employments, which were grown too 
eavy for their ſhoulders. I was formerly very familiar 
in the houſe of a gentleman who was a widower, and 
very old, yet hearty, who had ſeveral] daughters marri- 
ageable, and a ſon too of ripe years. Such a family 
brought upon him many viſits, and a great expence, 
which he did not much like, not only in regard to fru- 
ality, but much Jeſs becauſe, by reaſon of his age, he 

d taken up a courſe of life far different from ours. I 
ſaid to him, one day. a little freely, as I uſed to do, that 
it would become him better to give place to us, to let 
his ſon have his principal houſe, (that being the only 
one he had that was convenient and well furniſhed) and 
to retire to an eſtate he had hard by, where no- body 
would trouble his repoſe, becauſe he could not otherwiſe 
avoid our importunity, conſidering the condition of his 

n | | * children. 

* Horat. lib. i, Ep. 1. v. 8, 9. | 
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children. He took my advice afterwards, and found 
benefit by it. I don't mean, that a man ſhould make o- 
ver what he has to his children in ſuch a manner as to 
diſable him from retracting. Imyſelf, who am juſt at the 
age for acting the ſame part, would let them have the 
enjoyment of my houſe and ſubſtance, but with a power 
of revocation if they gave me occaſion for it: I would 
leave them the uſe thereof, becauſe they would be no 
longer proper for me; and, as to the authority over the 
whole, I would reſerve to myſelf juſt what ſhare of it I 
thought fit, having ever been of opinion, that it muſt be 
a great ſatisfaction to an aged father, for himſelf to put 
his children into the way of managing his affairs, and to 
have power, during his life, to controul their behaviour, 
ſupplying them with inſtruction and advice from his 
own fund of experience, and for himſelf to direct his 
ſucceſſors in the way of preſerving the antient honour and 
order of his family, and by that means be ſure of not be- 
ing diſappointed in the hopes he may conceive of their fu- 
ture conduct: To this end I would not avoid their com- 
pany, but would have a ſtrict eye over them, and par- 
take, as far as my age would permit, of their feaſts and 
jollity. If I did not live amongſt them, (which I could 
not do without ſpoiling their mirth by the moroſeneſs of 
my age, and the complaint of my ailments, and with- 
out putting a conſtraint and a force upon the rules and 
forms of living I ſhould then have eſtabliſhed) I would, 
at leaſt, live near to them, in ſome part of my houſe, 
pot the beſt for ſhew, but the moſt commodious. I would 
not be like a dean of St. Hilary of Poitiers, whom J 
ſaw, ſome years ago, abandoned to ſuch a ſolitary re- 
tirement, by reaſon of his melancholy, that, when I en- 
tered his chamber, he had never ſtirred out of it in 
twenty-two years, and yet all his motions were free and 
eaſy. ſaving a rheum that had fallen upon his lungs. He 
would hardly ſuffer any body to come and fee him once 
a week, but always kept himſelf ſhut up in his chamber 
alone, except that he had ſomething brought to him once 
a day to eat, by a ſervant, who did but juſt come in 
and 90 out again. His employment was walking up 
and 

ſmattering of learning) being obſtinately bent to die in 


own the room, and reading a book, (for he had a 
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this retirement, as he did ſoon after. I would endea- 
vour, by engaging converſation, to breed a lively and 
unfeigned friendſhip and good-will in my children to- 
wards me, which, in well-diſpoſed minds, is not hard to 
do ; for, if they are mad brutes, of which this age of 
ours produces thouſands, we mult then abhor and ſhun 
them. | 

I hate the cuſtom of forbidding children to call their 
father by the name of father, and enjoining them to uſe 
another, as more reverential ; as if nature had not ſuf- 
ficiently provided for the eſtabliſhment of our authority. 
We invoke the 2 God by the ſtile of Father, and 
yet ſcorn that our children ſhould call us ſo. This is 


an error which I have reformed in my family. 


Tis allo folly and injuſtice to deprive children, when 


grown up, of familiarity with their fathers, and to think 


to keep them in awe and obedience by the fathers aſ- 
ſuming an auſtere and ſupercilious countenance towards 
them. For 'tis a mere farce this, which, ſo far from an- 
ſwering the end, renders the fathers nauſeous to their 
children, and, what is worſe, ridiculous. They have 


' youth and vigour of their fide, and conſequently the 
vogue and favour of the world, and do but laugh, with 
. contempt, at the haughty, tyrannical, and ſcare-crow 


looks of a man without blood either in his heart or his 
veins : Though I could make mylelf feared, yet I had 
much rather make myſelf be loved. 

There are ſo many various defects in old age, ſo much 


_ diſability, and 'tis ſo liable to contempt, that the beſt 


purchaſe ſuch a man can make is the love and kindneſs 
of his family, command and terror being no longer his 
weapons. I have known a certain man, who, having 
been very inſolent in his youth, when he came to be old, 
though he was in as good health as could be, yet would 
lay about him, bite his teeth, ſwear, ſtorm, and bluſter 
more than any bully in France, a prey to his own jea- 
louſy and vigilance ; and all owing to the combination 

® The good king Henry IV. reformed it alſo in his family; for, 
Perefixus ſays, he would not have his children call him Monſieur, 
or Sir, an appellation which ſeems to make the father and the 
children ſtrangers, and which is a mark of ſubjection and flavery 
but that they ſhould call him Papa, or Father, an appellation of 
love and tenderneſs. Hiſtory of Henry the Great, p. 503. 
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of his family, who have the command of the beſt ſhare 
of his barn, cellar, and money-cheſt, though he will 
ſooner part with his eyes than the keys in his purſe: Whilſt 
he hugs himſelf with the frugality and niggardlineſs of 
his table, in all the detached parts of his houſe there's 
nothing but rioting, play, and profuſion of expence, 
and cracking of jokes at his fruitleſs choler and caution. 
Every one is a centinel againſt him, and if, by accident, 
any wretch that ſerves him takes his part, they inſtantly 
make him liable to his ſuſpicion, this being a bait that 
old age is apt enough, of itſelf, to ſnap at. How often 
has this gentleman boaſted to me in what great awe he 
kept his family, and how exact an obedience and reve- 
rence they paid him ! How clearly did this man ſee into 
his own affairs ! 


Ille folus neſcit omnia. 
Vet he alone is ignorant of every thing. 


I don't know any man that can muſter more parts, both 
natural and acquired, proper to maintain ſuch a domi- 
nion, that he, yet he has no more command of them than 
a child: Therefore I have ſingled him out, as the moſt 
exemplary inſtance of all that I know of ſuch a temper, 
It were a ſubject ſufficient for a queſtion in the ſchools, 
* Whether he is better thus than otherwiſe ?* In his pre- 
ſence all ſubmit to him, and give ſo much way to his 
vanity, that no-body ever reſiſts him: He is as much 
believed, feared, and reſpected as his heart can deſire: 
Does he give a diſmiſſion to a ſeryant ? He packs up his 
bundle, and is gone, but 'tis no farther than out of his 
preſence: The peace of old age is ſo flow, and the ſenſes 
then ſo confuſed, that the diſcarded perſon will live and 
officiate, as before, in the ſame houſe, a year * 
without being perceived; and, when 'tis a proper ſeaſon, 
letters are pretended to come from a great way off, very 
pitiful, ſuppliant, and full of — of amendment, 


by virtue ot which he is again received into favour. 
Does monſieur make any bargain, or ſend away any diſ- 


patch that does not pleaſe ? Tis ſuppreſſed, and _ 
| ons 
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ſons enough invented afterwards, to excuſe the failure 
of the execution, or of the anſwer. As no ſtrange let 
ters are brought to him in the firſt place, he never ſees 
any but thoſe-that are thought fit for his knowledge: 
If, by accident, they come firſt to his hand, as he is 
uſed to truſt a certain perſon to read them to him, he 
reads, extempore, what he pleaſes, and every now and 
then makes ſuch a one aſk his pardon in the fame letter 
wherein he abuſes him. In fine, he ſees nothing but by 
ſome fiftion prepared and pre-concerted, and the moſt 
ſatisfactory that can be invented, for fear of rouſing his 
chagrin and choler. I have ſeen enough of long and 
conſtant ſcenes of economy of different forms, but all 
to the ſame effeR. 
Women are always apt to croſs their huſbands incli- 
nation . They lay hold, with both hands, on all oc- 
caſions to quarrel] with them, and the firſt excuſe ſerves 
for a plenary juſtification. I knew one who made no 
conſcience to rob her huſband by wholeſale, that, as ſhe 
told her confeſſor, ſhe might have the more to give in 
Charity, No management ſeems to them of ſufficient 
_ dignity, if proceeding from the huſbands conceſſion. 
"They muſt uſurp it, either by craft or inſolence, and al- 
ways injuriouſly, in order to give it a grace and autho- 
"rity: As in the caſe I am ſpeaking of, when 'tis again(t 
a poor old man, and in 3 of the children, then 
they make a handle of this plea, and render it ſubſer- 
vient to their paſſion with glory; and, as in a common 
ſervitude, eaſily cabal againſt his dominion and govern- 
ment. If they be males grown up and flouriſhing, they 
do alſo ſuddenly ſuborn, either by force or favour, the 
ſteward, the rent gatherer, and all the reſt. 

Thoſe men who have neither wife nor child, do not 
ſo eaſily fall into this misfortune, but, when they do, 
they ſuffer more cruelly and undeſervingly. Old Cato 
ſaid, in his time, So many ſervants, ſo many enemies. 
Conſider then, whether, according to the difference be- 
twixt the purity of the age he lived in, and the cor- 

| | ruption 
What l here ſay is not to approve, but only to explain Mon- 

taign-'s opinion ; for, perhaps, I have ſeen as many huſbands vio- 
lently thwarting their wives, as waves that are fond of croſſing their 
huſbands. 
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ruption of the preſent, he did not mean to advertiſe us, 
that wife, ſon, and ſervant are ſo many enemies to us. 
Tis of good ſervice to decrepid old age, that it furniſhes 
us with the pleaſure of inſenſiblity and ignorance, and a 
facility of being deceived. For, did we ſee and repine 
at it, what would become of us, eſpecially in ſuch an 
age as this, when the judges, who are to decide our 
controverſies, are generally partial to the youth, and in- 
tereſted in the cauſes? In caſe that I ſhould not diſco- 
ver this fraud, I cannot, at leaft, fail to diſcern that I 
am liable to be cheated, and can a man ever extol a 
friend too much in compariſon with theſe civil ties ? 
The very image of it, which I ſee ſo pure in beaſts, how 
do I adore it! If others cheat me, at leaſt I do not de- 
ceive myſelf in thinking I am able to guard againſt them, 
or in cudgelling my brains how to avo'd their ſnares. I 
proted myſelf from ſuch treachery in my own boſom, 
not by a reſtleſs and turbulent curioſity, but rather by 
mirth and reſolution. When I hear talk of any one's 
condition, I don't give myſelf a thought about him, but 
I preſently look into myſelf to ſee how it is with me: 
Whatever touches another, concerns me: The accident 
that has befallen him is a warning to me, and rouſes 
my attention on that ſide: Every day and every hour 
we ſay things of another, which we might more proper- 
ly ſay of ourſelves, could we but recal our obfervations 
home, as well as extend them abroad : and ſeveral au- 
thors have, in this manner, prejudiced their own caule, 
by running precipitately againſt that which they attack, 
and darting thoſe very ſhafts againſt their enemies, that 
might, with greater advantage, be caſt back upon them- 
elves. 

The late marſhal de Monluc having loſt his ſon, who 
died in the iſland of Madeira, and was, in truth, a brave 
hopeful young gentleman, diſcovered to me, amongſt 
his other cauſes of regretting him, what a ſorrow and 
a heart breaking it was to him, that he had never been 
familiar with him, and that, by the humour of pater- 
nal gravity and grimace, he had loſt the advantage 
of ſounding and thoroughly knowing his fon, and alſo 
of declaring to him the extraordinary love he had 
for him, and the worthy opinion he had 3 

is 
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his virtue. Whereas, (ſaid he) the poor youth ne- 
ver ſaw me with any other countenance towards him 
but what was ftern and diſdainful, and has left' this 
* world with a belief that I neither knew how to love 
nor eſteem him according to his merit. For whom 
did I reſerve the diſcovery of that ſingular affection 
with which I loved him from my ſoul ? Ought not 
he himſelf to have had all the pleaſure of it, and all 
the obligation? I conſtrained and even tortured my- 
ſelt to wear the filly maſk, and by that means loſt the 
* pleaſure of his converſation, and his inclination into 
* the bargain, which could not but be very cold to- 
* wards me, as I had alwavs treated him roughly, and 
more like a tyrant than a tender father.“ I think this 
complaint of his was well founded and rational : For, 
as I know by too certain experience, there is no conſo- 
lation ſo ſweet, in the loſs of our friends, as the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having ated to them without reſerve, and 

of having had a perfe& and intire communication with 
them. 6 my friend ®, am I the better for having been 
ſenſible of this, or am I the worſe? lam verily much 
the better for it, This lamentation for the loſs is both a 
comfort and an honour to me: Is it not a pious and a 
pleaſing office of my life to be always celebrating my 
friend's obſequies? Can there be any poſſeſſion ſo valua- 
ble as this privation : I open my mind to my family as 
much as I can, and very willingly let them know how 
they and every one elſe Fand in my opinion and inclina- 
tion. I am eager to bring out and expoſe myſelf to 
them, being unwilling they ſhould be miſtaken in me in 
any thing. Amongſt other particular cuſtoms of our 
ancient Gauls, one was this, as Cæſar ſays, viz. That 
the ſons never came into the preſence of their fathers, 
nor durſt be ſeen abroad in their company till they be- 
gan to bear arms; as if they meant to ſay, that then 
alſo was the time when the fathers admitted them to 
their familiarity and acquaintance 9. R 


* This Apoſtraphe is addreſſed, by our author, to h's friend La 
Boetius, as it plainly appears by the diſcourſe upon his death, writ- 
ten and publiſhed by Montaigne himſelf, and which you will find at 
the end of this edition of the eſſays, 

t De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. 
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J have alſo known another kind of indiſcretion in 
ſome fathers of my time, who, not content with de- 
priving their children, during their own long lives, of 
the ſhare they ought naturally to have in their fortunes, 
when they come to die, transfer to their wives the 
ſame power over all their goods and chattels, and li- 
berty to diſpoſe thereof as they pleaſe. And I knew a 
certain nobleman, one of the chief officers of our 
crown, that, by right of ſucceſſion, had an expectancy 
of about 50,000 crowns revenue, who died neceſſitous, 
and over head and ears in debt, at above fifty years of 
age, at the ſame time that his mother, who was a de- 
crepid old woman, ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of his 
whole eſtate by order of his father, who had, for his 
part, lived to near. fourſcore. I don't think this at all 
reaſonable. | 

I am therefore of opinion, that 'tis of very little ad- 
vantage to a man who is in good circumſtances to go 
and court a woman who ſhall charge his eſtate with a 
great jointure, there being no foreign debt that is more 
ruinous to families. My anceſtors, in general, found 
their account by this caution, and fo have I. But 
they who diſſuade us from marrying rich women, for 
fear leſt they ſhould not prove ſo tractable and reſpect- 
ful, are wrong in adviſing a man to miſs a real advan- 
tage for ſo frivolous a conjecture. Unreaſonable wo- 
men have no regard to one conſideration more than an- 
other: they are fondeſt of their own opinions when they 
are moſt in the wrong. Injuſtice is as tempting to 
them, as the honour of virtuous actions is to good 
women: and the richer they be, the more complaiſant 
they are, as the greateſt beauties take the moſt pleaſure 
and pride in being chaſte. 

"Tis but reaſon to leave the adminiſtration of eſtates - 
to the mothers, till the children are of age by law, to 
manage them; but the father has brought them up 
very ill indeed, if he has not reaſon to hope, that, when 
they come to years of maturity, they will have more 
wiſdom and capacity than his wife, conſidering the 
weakneſs of the ſex: And yet, in truth, it would be 
much more unnatural to make the mothers dependent on 
the diſcretion of their children: They ought to have a 

plentiful 
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plentiful proviſion wherewith to maintain themſelves ac. 
cording to the condition of their families, and their 
time of life, foraſmuch as poverty is much more unſuit- 
able and intolerable to them than to the males ; and the 
burthen ought therefore to be laid rather upon the chil- 
dren than the mother. 
In general, the moſt judicious diſtribution of our 
eſtates, when we come to die, is, in my opinion, to 
leave them to be diſpoſed of according to the cuſtom of 
the country, The Jaws have more nicely confidered 
this point than we have, and it were better to let them 
be deficient in their choice, than that we ſhould raſhly 
run the hazard of miſcarrying in ours. The eftates 
are not properly our own, ſince, by a civil preſcription, 
and excluſive of our concurrence, they are decreed to 
certain ſucceſſors; And, although we have ſome liber- 
ty beyond that, yet I think we ought not, without 
and manifeſt cauſe, to take away that from any 

one which he has acquired by fortune, and to whi 
common juſtice gave him a title; and that 'tis an un- 
reaſonable abuſe of that liberty to make it ſubſervient 
to our own trivolous and private fancies. It has been 
my good fortune, that no opportunities have fallen in 
my way to tempt me, and to divert my affeQion from 
the common and legal inſtitution. I know ſome per- 
ſons with whom 'tis time loſt to employ a long ſeries of 
good offices. One word ill taken obliterates the merit 
of ten years. Happy is the man who is prepared to 
ſooth their good-will at this laſt paſſage. The action 
that was performed laſt carries it, and the operatien is 
performed not by the beſt and the moſt frequent of- 
fices, but by thoſe that are moſt recent and preſent : 
Theſe are people that play with their laſt wills and teſta- 
ments, as with apples and rods, to gratify or chaſtiſe 
every action of thoſe who pretend to an intereſt in their 
ard. Tis a matter of too great length and conſe- 
quence to be thus brought upon the carpet at every 
turn, and what wiſe men are fixed in once for all, hay- 
ing a regard, above all things, to reaſon and the pub- 
lic obſervance. We are, in ſhort, too fond of theſe maſ- 
culine ſubllitutions, and ridiculouſly think to make our 
names thereby laſt to eternity, We allo Jay too =_ 

181 tr 
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fireſs on the vain conjectures of what ſhall happen here- 
after, from the remarks we make on the underſtand- 
ings of children. Peradventure I might have had in- 
juſtice done me in being turned out of my rank for 
having been the dulleſt blockhead, and the longeſt 
and moſt unwilling in getting my leſſon, not only 
of all my brothers, but of all the boys in my native 
province, whether it was a leſſon for the exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, or of the body. Tis a folly to 
make extraordinary elections by placing any credit in 
theſe divinations, wherein we are ſo often deceived. 
If this rule of primogeniture was to be violated, and 
the deſtinies to be cottected in the choice they have 
made of our heirs, it might be done more plauſibly 
upon the obſervation of ſome remarkable and enormous 
deformity of the body, a fault that is conſtant, and never 
to be amended, and what we (the French) who are 
great admirers of beauty, think a prejudice of no ſmall 
importance, - 

The pleaſant dialogue, betwixt Plato the legiſlator 
and his fellow-citizens, witl do honour to this paſſage *. 
What, faid they, when they found their end approach- 
ing, * may we not diſpoſe of our own to whom we 
* pleaſe? Good God, how cruel is this! That it ſhall 
not be lawful for us to give what we pleaſe, more or 
* leſs, to thoſe about us, according as they have ſerved 
us in ſickneſs, in old age, and in our affairs ?” To 
which the legiſlator makes anſwer in this manner, Ve, 
my friends, who are now, without queſtion, very ſoon 
to die, it is hard for you, either to know yourſelves, 
or what is yours, according to the Delphic inſcription. 
* I, who make the laws, am of opinion, that you nei- 
* ther are yourſelves your own, nor is that yours of which 
« you are poſſeſſed : Both your goods and you belong to 
your families, as well the future as the paſt; but yet 
both your family and your goods do much more ap- 
« pertain to the public: Wherefore, for fear leſt any 
* flatterer, in your old age, and in your ſickneſs, or any 
* paſſion of your own, ſhould unſeaſonably ſolicit you 

* to 


® De Legibus, lib. 11, p. 969, 970. Edit. Wechel. Ficini. 
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to make an unjuſt will, I will guard you againſt it: 
But, having reſpe& both to the univerſal intereſt of 
* the city, and that of your family in particular, I will 
. © eftabliſh laws, and make it appear, from reaſon, that 
particular benefit ought to give place to the common 
benefit: Go then chearfully where human ne- 
_ * cellity calls you: Tis my province, who have 
no more reſpe& to one thing than another, and 
* who, as much as in me lies, am mindful of the pub- 
* lic concern, to take care of what ſubſtance you leave 
behind. | 
To return to my ſubje& ; I am fully of opinion, that 
ſuch women are very rarely born, te whom the prero- 
gative over the men, except that which is material and 
natural, is in any fort due, unleſs it be for the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who, by ſome amorous paſſion, have 
voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves to them; but this 
does not at all concern the old ladies of whom we are 
now ſpeaking. This conſideration it is which made us 
frame, and fo willingly ſubmit to that law, never yet 
ſeen by any one, which excludes women from ſucceed- 
ing to the crown of France; and there is hardly a 
lordſhip in the world where it is not pleaded, as well 
as here, by the probability of the reaſon which gives 
it authority; though fortune has given it more credit 
in ſome places than in others. Tis dangerous to 
leave the diſpoſal of our inheritance to their judg- 
ment, according to the preference they give to the 
children, which is, every now and then, unjuſt and 
capricious : For the ſame irregular appetite, and de- 
praved taſte, which they have during the time of 
their ' pregnancy, they always retain in their mind. 
We. commonly ſee them fond of the weakeſt and moſt 
rickety children, or of thoſe that are till hanging at 
their breaſts: For, not having ſufficient ſtrength of 
reaſon to chuſe and embrace that which deſerves it, they 
are the more apt to ſuffer themſelves to be ſwayed by 
the mere impreſſions of nature; like thoſe animals that 
know their young no longer than while they give them 
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As to what remains, experience plainly ſhews, that this 
natural affection, to which we aſcribe ſo much authority, 
has a very ſlender root. For a very ſmall profit, we, 
every day force children from the arms of their mothers, 
and make them take charge of ours in their room. We 
oblige them to turn over their own to ſome pitiful nurſe, 
to which we diſdain ta commit our own, or to ſome 
ſhe-goat z| not only forbidding them to give their chil- 
dren ſuck, be they in ever ſo much danger, but even to 
take any manner of care of them, that their attendance 
may be wholly employed upon ours: And we ſee, in 
moſt of them, an adulterate affection ſoon kindled by 
cuſtom, an affection that is more vehement than the na- 
tural, and greater care taken for preſerving the nurſe- 
children than their WW. 

As for what I was ſaying of goats, tis common, all 
about where I live, to ſee the country-women, when they 
have no breaſt-milk of their own, for their children, to 
call the goats to their aſſiſtance: And I have two lac- 
queys, at this very inſtant, who never ſucked woman's 
milk more than a week after they were born. Theſe 
goats are perfectly taught to come and ſuckle the infants, 
and: knowing their voices when they cry, they run ta 
them: If any other infant be put to them, they won't let 
it ſuck, nor will the infant ſuck any other goat. I ſaw 
one, the other day, from whom they had taken the goat 
that uſed to nouriſh it, by reaſon the father had only 
borrowed it of a * 0; but the child would not touch 
any other they could bring, and undoubtedly died of 
h Tbe natural affection of beaſts is as eaſily al- 
* 7 vitiated as ours. I believe there are more 
miſtakes than one, in what Herodotus writes of a certain 
E in Libya, where he ſays the women are in common, 
but that, when a child is able to go alone, the firſt ſtepo 
of natural inclination lead him to his real father, ſs that 
he finds him out in a croud *, 8 
Now, if we conſider the occaſion of loving our chil. 
' dren merely becauſe we begot them, for which reaſon 
we call them our ſecond ſelves, there ſeems to be ano- 
ther kind of iſſue proceeding from us, which is not lefs 


2 Herod. lib. iv. p. 320 | k 
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«orthy of our affection. For that which is ingendered 
of the ſoul, the iſſue of our underſtanding, courage, and 
abilities, is produced by a nobler part of us than the 
corporeal, and is more our own We are both the fa- 
ther and mother together in this generation, and if che 
product has any thing good in it, it cofts us much more, 
and brings us more Honour : For the value of our other 
children is much more their own than ours, the ſhare that 
we have in it being very little; but of this iſſue all the 
beauty, grace, and value is our own; conſequently it 
reſembles us, and repreſents us more to the life than the 
iſſue of the body. Plato adds, that-this off. ſpring of the 
ſoul is immortal, and both immortalizes and deißes its 
parents, as Lycurgus, Solon, and Mines. 
Now, hiſtories abounding with examples of the com- 
mon aſſection of parents to their children, I did not 
think it foreign to my purpoſe to fingle out one of this 
other kind. Heliodore, the good biſhop of Trieca *, 
rather choſe to loſe the dignity, profit, and devotion of 
ſo venerable » ptelacy + than to loſe the daughter. of his 
brain, a lady that, to this day, makes a genteel ap- 
pearance, but, perhaps, too nicely and wantoniy dreffed, 
and of too amorous a caft for the iſſue of a elergyman 
and a prieſt. a © «ot | 
There was at Rome one Labienus, a perſonage of great 
merit and authority, and, amongſt other qualities, excel- 
lent in all kinds of literature, ho was, as I take it, the 
fon of that grear Labienus, the chief of Cæſar i captains 
in the wars of Gaul, aud who, aſterwards ſiding with 
1 Great, fo valiuntly maintained his cauſe, till 
Cæſar defeated him in Spain. This Labienus, of whom 
I am ſpeaking, was envied by many for his valour ; and 
"ris very probable, that the courtiers and minions of the 
emperors of his time were diſpleaſed wich him for his 
freedom, and that ſpirit of patriotiſm which he ftill re- 
. tained againſt tyranny, and with which, it may — 


® Tricca, a town of Upper Theſſaly, in Greek called Tpixxa, 
"Tis called Tricea in Cotton's trnffation, by the name being miſ- 
ſpelt in all the editions of Montaigne before this. 1 
8 ＋ Than to have his romance condemned, which was iqtitle g the 
Athjopian Hiſtory, Nicephorgy, lib. xii. c. 34 . 00 
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poſed he had tinctured his books and writings, Hig ad- 
verſaries made a eb to the magiſtracy of Rome 
againſt ſeveral of the works which he bad publiſhed, and 
cauſed them to be condemned to the flames; ſo that 
was made the firſt example of that ſort of puniſhment, 
which ſeveral others at Rome afterwards ſuffered, by 
the burning, not only of their writings, but of the ſtudies 
wherein they were compoſed. There had not been means 
and matter F enough of cruelty, did not we therewith 
confound things which nature has exempted- from a] 
feeling and pain, as the reputation and the inventions o 
our underſtanding, and if we did not juflict corporal 
uniſhment on the diſcipline and monuments of the muſes. 
ow T Labienus could not bear this loſs, nor ſurvive his 
off-ſpring of the brain that was ſo dear to him, but 
cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to and ſhut up alive in the 
funeral monument of his anceſtors, . 5 made pro- 
viſion to kill and bury himſelf all at once: Tis not eaſy 
to produce an inſtance of more vehement paternal at- 
fection than this. Caſſius Severus, a man of great elo- 
quence, and his familiar friend, ſeeing Labienus's books 
committed to the flames, cried out, that, by the ſame 
ſentence, they might as well condemn him to be burnt 
alſo, becauſe he carried and retained all the contents 
thereof in his memory ||. | 1 
The like accident happened to Cremutius Cordus, who 
was accuſed of having, in his books, commended Brutus 
and Caſſius. That baſe, ſervile, and corrupt ſenate, 


worthy of a worſe maſter than Tiberius, condemned his 


writings to the flames. He was to die with the 
and killed bimſelf by faſting $. n. e 
Honeſt Lucan being condemned to die by that miſ- 
creant Nero, when he was in the agonies of death, moſt 
of his blood being already run out of the veins of his arms 
which he had cauſed his ſurgeon to open, and a-chilneſs 


: 


_ ® M. Annzys Senec, controv, lib. v. from the beginning. This 
ſort of puniſhment has been very much approved by the Chiifliansy 
and, even at this day, books are burnt, by the common executioner, 
at Rome, France, England, &c. + Idem, ibid. | | 

1 Idem, ibid. Idem. ibid. 

§ Tacit. annal. lib. iv. 
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having ſcized the extremities of his body, which | 
to approach to the vital „the laſt thing he had in 
his memory was ſome verſes out of his book of the battle 
of Pharſalia, which he repeated, and they were the laſt 
words he ſpoke *. What was this but a tender and pa- 
_ ternal leave which he took of his offspring, repreſenting 
the farewells and cloſe embraces which we give to our 
children when we are dying, and an effect of that natu- 
ral inclination which calls to our remembrance, in this 
- extremity, thoſe things which we held moſt dear in our 
life time? 5 We: 
Can we ſuppoſe,” that Epicurus, who, when racked 
almoſt to death, as he ſays, with extreme pains of the 
cholic,” comforted himſelf, however, that he had left 
ſuch ſine doctrine to mankind, would have entertained 
ſo much ſatis faction in a number of children never ſo 
well born and bred, had he any, as he did in the pro- 
duction of his ineſtimable writings? And that if it had 
been put to his choice to have left an ill-favoured, unto- 
Ward child behind him, or a filly ridiculous book, he 
would not bave rather choſe, as any other man of his 
abilities would have done, to have incurred the firſt 
mis fortune rather than the laſt It would, perhaps, 
"Have been impiety in St. Auguſtine, for example, after 
it had been propoſed to him, on the one hand, to 
- bury his writings, from which our religion has received 
o great benefit, or to bury his children in caſe he had 
# any, if he had'not rather choſe to have buried his chil- 
r e £ 
And, for my own part, I know not whether I ſhould 
not much rather have begot one perfectly formed by my 
. converſe with the muſes, than by that with my wife. To 
this, ſuch as it is, what I give, I give abſolutely ard 
irrevocably, as men do to the fruit of their bodies. That 
little good which I have done for it, is no more at my 
© own diſpoſal. It may know many things that I no longer 
know, and hold of me that which I have not retained ; 
ad, if 1 ſtood in need, I muſt borrow from thence, as 
much as a ſtranger. If 1 am wiſer than my book, it is 
richer than me. There are few men addicted to . | 
| Who 


* Tacit. annal. lib. xv. at the concluſion. 
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viz. (the two noble victories which he had | gs over 
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\ 


to exchange them for the molt ſhining beauties of all 
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who would not have been better pleaſed to be the fa- 
thers of the ZEneid, than of the fineſt youth in Rome; 
and who would not have borne the loſs of the latter more 
calmly than that o the former: For, according to Ariſto- 
tle, the poet, eſpecially, of all workmen, is the fondeſt 
of his own performances. | 2 

It is ſcarce to be believed, that Epaminondas, who 
boaſted that he had left to poſterity two daughters, 
that would, one day. do an honour to their father, 
the Lacedzmonians) wou'd have given his free conſent 
Greece; nor that Alexander and Cæſar ever wiſhed to 
be deprived of the grandeur of their glorious exploits in 
war, for the advantage of having children and heirs, how 
perfect and accoropliſhed ſoever. Nay, I make a great 
queſtion, whether Phidias, or any other eminent ſtatuarv 
would have been ſo ſollicitous for the preſervation and 
continuance of his natural childfen, as of an excellent 
ſtatue, which he had finiſhed, according to art, with 
lang labour and ſtudy. And as to thoſe vicious and fu- 
rious paſſions of love, that have ſometimes flamed in the 
breaſts of fathers to their daughters, or of mothers to their 
ſons, the like is alſo found in this other fort of paren. 
tage ; witneſs the ſtory of Pygmalion, who having made 
the ſtatue. of a woman of — beauty, fell ſo paſ- 
ſionately in love with this workmanſhip of his, that the 
gods, for the ſake of indulging his paſſion, were fain to 
put life into it. | 


Tentatum molleſcit ebur, pofetoque rigors 
Subfidit digitis d. | 


| Hard though it was, beginning to relent, 
The iv'ry real beneath his fingers bent. 


® Ovid. Metam. Ih x. fab. viii. v. 47, 42. 
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__ CHAP. IX. 8 of the Parthians. 


I T is a yicious and a very effeminate cuſtom of the 
4 gentry of our time, not to take arms but in a caſe of 
extreme neceſſity, and to lay them down again upon ever 
ſo little appearance that the danger is over. From hence 
anſe many diſorders ; for every one crying out and run- 
ning to his arms juſt when he ſhould take the field, ſome 
have their armour ſtill to buckle on when their compa- 
nions are already routed. Our anceſtors were wont to 
give their head piece, lance, and gauntlet to be carried, 
and did not quit the reſt of their equipage as long as 
there was any work to be done. Our troops are, at this 
time, all in diſorder, and make but a bad appearance, 
by the confufion of the baggage and ſervants, who can't 
be far from their maſters, 1 — they carry their arms. 
Titus Livy, ſpeaking of our countrymen, ſays “, Into- 
« lerantiſima laboris corpora vix arma humeris gere- 
dant ,' i. e. e mol impatient of labour, they had 
much ado to carry their arms on their ſhoulders. Several 
nations do yet, as they did anciently, go to war without 
- any manner of covering, or ſuch at leaſt, as was of little 
or no defence. | 


Tegmina queis capitum raptus de ſubere cortex . 


For helmets they their temples only bind 
With alight ſcull-cap made of cork-tree rind. 


Alexander, the moſt adventurous commander that ever 
was, very ſeldom wore armour: and ſuch, among us, 

as light it, fare never the worſe for it. | 
Where one man is killed for want of armour, another 
falls by the cumberſomeneſs, embarraſſment, and weight 
of it, or by being cruſhed and battered to pieces by 
ſome ſhocking repercuſſion, or rude encounter with ano- 
ther: For, in truth, to conſider the weight and _ 
| neſs 


# Tir. liv. lib. x. c. 28.. 7 Though Livy fays nothing of the 
| pains which the Gauls took to carry the armour, yet this follows 
very naturally, Perhaps he has ſaid it elſewhere exprelsly, and that 
here Montaigne has joined the two paſſages in one, as he very often 
does, 1 ZEneid, lib. vii. v. 742. 
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neſs of what we wear, it ſeems as if ſelf-defence was our 
only aim, and that it is rather a load upon us than a 
protection: We have enough to do to ſupport the weight 
of it, being ſo fettered and manacled as it we had nothing 
to contend with but our armour, and as if we had not 
the ſame obligation to defend that, as that has to fhieſd 
us. Tacitus gives ® a drulb deſeription of the ſoldiers 
among the ancient Gauls, who were thus armed for their 
own — only, without the poſfibility of hurting, or 
— 2 or of riſing again when they are once beat 
Lucullus perceiving certain. ſoldiers of the Medes, 
that formed the front of 'Tigranes's army, who were ſhut 
vp in weighty and uneaſy armour, as if in cages of iron, 
imagined from thence, that he ſhould eafily defeat them, 
and on them he began his attack and victory: And now 
that our mufqueteers are coming into credit, I fancy 
ſomething will be invented to immure us, for our ſafety, 
from them, and to draw us to the war ſhut up in little 
caſtles, like thoſe which the ancients put upon the backs 
of elephants T. This humour is far different ſrom that 
of young Scipio g, who ſeverely chid his ſoldiers for 


® Tacit, Annal. lib. iii. 

+ Montaigne was wrong in his conjeQure, for now the ſoldiers ap- 
parel thernſelves for an attack, almoſt in the ſame manner as if they 
were going to a ball. The faſhion, which regulates every thing in 

France has introduced this cuſtom there; the fantaſticalneſs of which 
did not eſcape the criticiſm of the judicious cenſor of this age, the ce- 
- lebrated La Bruyere : How came men, fays he, to think, hereto- 
fore, that the end of going to war was either to attack or defend? 
© And, who adviſed them to the uſe of arms both offenſive and de- 
* © fenfive? What is it obliges them now to lay theſe afide, and, whilſt 
I they put on boots to go to a ball, to ſupport, without armour, and 
in a doublet, the pioneers who are expoſed to all the fire from a 
* countepicarp ? Were our fatheis, who did not think ſuch conduct 
of ſervice to the prince and the country, wiſe or fooliſh? And what 
s heroes do we ourſelves celebrate in our hiſtory ? A Gueſclin, a 
Cliſſon, a Foix, a Boucicaut, who all wore armoyr, and buckled 
© on the cviraſe.” 
T Valer. Maxim. lib. iii. in Romanis, ſe&. 2. If Montagne took 
this from that author, he mifiock him groicly ; tor this author does 
not ſay that they put chevaux de frize under the water, &c. but on- 
ly that ſome adviſed Scipio to do it. 
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placing chevaux de frize under water, in that part of 
the ditch where it was expected that the garriſon of a 
town, which he had beſieged, would ſally out upon him, 
ſaying, That they who beſieged a town ſhould think 
of attacking it, rather than of ſecuring/ themſelves ;* 
and be ſuſpected with juſt) reaſon, that this ſtratagem 
would make his ſoldiers not ſo: vigilant againſt a ſur- 
prize. He alſo ſaid to a young fellow, who ſhewed him 
a fine target that he was very proud of, tis really a fine 
© target, my boy, but a Roman ſoldier ought to truſt 
more to his right hand than to his left. Now tis only 
the not being uſed to wear it, that makes us think the 
weight of our armour inſupportable. | 


L'busbergo in defſo haveamo : et elmo in tea, 
Duc di quelli guerier dei quali io cant. 
Ne notte 6 di, dappo ch'entraro in queſta 
- Stanza, gl haveano mai meſi da canto, 
Che facile a portar come la veſla 
Era lor, percha in uſo Phavean tanto ®, 


Two of theſe heroes +, whom I ſing, had on, 
Each his bright helm, and ſtrong habergeon ; 
And night nor day, nor one poor minute's ſpace, 

Once laid them by whilſt they were in this place: 
So long accuſtomed this weight to bear, | 
Their clothes to them not lighter did appear. 


The emperor Caraccalla uſed to march on foot, thro 

the country, at the head of his forces, and armed cap- a- 
pee. The Roman infantry not only carried the helmet 
word, and ſhield (for as to armour, ſays Cicero, they 
were ſo accuſtomed to have it on, that it was no more 
troubleſome to them than their limbs, Arma enim, 
© membra militis eſſe dicunt ) but alſo a tortnight's 
proviſion, and a certain number of poles to make their 
. Tamparts, ſo that each man carried fixty pounds weight 
to his own ſhare. And Marius's ſoldiers, loaden in like 
manner, were forced to travel five leagues in five hours, 

and upon an urgent occafion fix Their military _ 


* Arioſto, Cant, xii. ſtanz. 30. Orlando and Sacripante. 
4 Cic, Tuſc. Quzſt, lib, ii. c. 16. 
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pline was much more ſevere than ours, and accordingly 
produced quite different effects. When young Scipio 
diſbanded his ſoldiers in Spain, he ordered them to cat 
always ſtanding, and nothing that was dreſſed *®.. The 
reproach which was given to a Lacedemonian ſoldier, 
that, when he was on a military expedition, he was ſeen 
under the roof of a houſe, is wonderfully pertinent to- 
this purpoſe; for they were ſo inured to hardſhip, that 
it was a ſhame for them to be ſeen under any roof but 
that of heaven, be the weather what it would. We 
ſhould not be able to carry our men far upon theſe 
terms. | | 
As for the reſt Marcellinus , a man bred up in the 
Roman wars, makes a curious remark on the manner of 
the Parthians themſelves, and takes notice of it the ra- 
ther for being ſo different from that of the Romans. 
Their armour, ſays he, was ſo artfully connected, that 
* the plates of iron fell over one another like ſo many 
* ſmall feathers, which did not at all retard the motion 
of their bodies, and yet they were ſo ſtrong that our 
darts, after ſtrikihg their armour rebounded upon us. 
© Theſe were the coats of mail which our anceſtors 
* uſed to wear.“ And in another place, They had 
* ſtrong hardy horſes, ſays he; covered with thick 
leather, and themſelves were armed cap a pee, with 
« great ſcaly plates of iron, ſo artificia ly ranged, that, 
at the joints of all the limbs, they yielded to their mo- 
tion. One would have ſaid, that they were men of 
iron, having the head geer ſo neatly fitted on, and ſo 
* naturally repreſenting the form and parts of the face, 
that there was no touching them but by little round 
* holes made for their eyes to receive the light, and by 
« chinks about theif noſtrils, through which, with great 
difficulty, they drew their breath. TOY 


Flexilis inductis, animatur lamina membris, 
| Horribilis wiſu, credas fimulacra mod eri 


Plutarch in h's notable ſayings of the ancient kings, princes, a nd 
generals, in the article of Scipio the younger. 

+ Ammianus Maximus, a Latin hiſtorian, though by birtha Greek, 
who bore arms under the emperors. Conſtance, Julian, & lib. 
XXIV. C. 7. a 
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Ferres, cognatoque wires ſpirure metalle ; 
t Par weſtitus equis, ferrata fonte minantur, 
Frerrateſpus movent ſecuri oulneris armos . 
. Stiff plates of ſteel, over the body laid, 
| 1 fill ſo flexible were made, 
at, dreadful to be ſeen, you would them gueſs 
Not to be men, but moving images: 
The horſe, like arm'd, fpikes bore in fronts above, 
And fearleſs they their iron ſhoulders move. 


A deſcription this very much like the equipage of a 
Frenchman in armour, with all his horſe accoutrements. 
Plutarch ſays, that Demetrius cauſed two compleat 
ſuits of armour to be made, for himfelf and for Alci- 
mus +, the chief officer about him, of fix-ſcore pounds 
weight, whereas the common ſuits weighed but half as 
much. Gs 


CHAP. X. Of Books. 


Make no doubt but I often happen to ſpeak of things 

T that are much better and more truly handled by thoie 
who are maſters of the profeſſion. This here is purely 
an eſſay of my natural parts, and not of thoſe acquired: 
And whoever ſhall catch me tripping in my ignorance, 
will do me no manner of harm; for 1, who am not re- 
ſponſible to myſelf for my writings, nor pleaſed with 
them, ſhoald be loth to be anſwerable for them to ano- 
ther. He that ſeeks after knowledge, let him fiſh for it 
where it is to be found; there being nothing which I ſo 
title profeſs. Theſe are fancies of my own, by which 
I do not aim to diſcover things, but myſelf, They will, 
peradventure, be known to me one day or other, or have 
formerly been ſo, according as my fortune brought me 
to the places where they were manifeſted, but now I have 
forgot them: And, tho' I am a man of ſome reading, 
yet I am a man of no retention; ſo that I can promiſe 
nothing 


#* Claudian in Ruff. lh. ii. v. 358, Kc. 

+ In alt Montaigne*s editions, and in Mr. Cotton's tranflation "tis 
ſpelt Alcinus, whereas the true reading is Aleimus. See Plutarch's 
\life of Demetrius, chap. 6. | 
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nothing certain, unleſs it be to diſcover at what degree 
the ſcientific barometer of my knowledge now ſtands, 
Let not the ſubjects I write on be fo much attended to, 
as my manner of treating them. Let it be obſerved, 
whether, in what I borrow from others, I have choſe 
what tends to ſet off or ſupport tbe invention, which is 
always my on: For | make others ſay for me what, 
either for want of Hanguage, or of ſenſe, I cannot, 
wyſelſ, ſo well expreſs. I do not count what I borrow, 
but I weigh it. And, if I had aimed to make a merit by 
the quantity, I ſhould have borrowed twice as much as 
I have. They are all, or within a few, ſuch celebrated 
ancient authors, as I think, are too well known for me 

to mention them “. o | 
In reaſons, c riſons, and arguments, if I tranſ- 
plant any, from elſewhere, into my ſoil, and confound 
them with my own, I purpoſely conceal the author, to 
check the preſumption of thoſe haſty cenſures that are 
caſt upon all kinds of writings, particularly the juvenile 
ones, of men yet living, and compoſed in the volgar 
tongue, which capacitates every man to ſpeak of them, 
and ſeems to intimate, that there is nothing but what 
is vulgar, both as to deſign and conception, in thoſe 
works I am content that they give Plutarch a rap up- 
on my knuckles, and that they burn their fingers by laſh- 
ing Seneca through my fides. There was a neceſſity of 
ſcreening my weakneſs by thoſe great characters. I ſhall 
love the man that can ſtrip me of my plumage, I mean, 
by the clearneſs of the diſcernment, and by the ſole di- 
ſtinction of the ſtrength and beauty of the arguments. For 
] who for want of memory, am, every now and then, at 
a loſs to chuſe them by an exact 3 of the places 
where they are to be found in the originals, am yet wiſe 
enough to know, by the meaſure of my own abilities, 
that my ſoil is incapable of producing any of thoſe rich 
flowers that I ſee planted there, and that they are worth 
more 


It was not till after Montaigne's death, that his editors under- 
took to name the authors whoſe words he had quoted. But J will 
preſume to ſay, this was rather attempted' than executed betore this 
edition ; which not only ſhews the places from whence Montaigne 
2 thoſe paſſages, but alſo many others, which he had only le- 
erred to in a very looſe manner, thouzh he had inſerted the ſenſe 
of them in his work, 
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more than all the fruits of my own growth. For this I 
hold myſelf reſponſible, though the confeſſion makes a- 
gainſt me, if there be any vanity, and vice in my diſ- 
courſes, which I do not of myſelf perceive, or which I 
am not paple of perceiving when pointed out to me by 
another: For many faults eſcape. our eye, but the infir- 
mity of judgment conſiſts in not being able to diſcern 
them when detected to us by another. We may poſſeſs 
knowledge and truth without judgment, and judgment 
without them; nay, the confgfſion of ignorance is one of 
the faireſt and ſureſt teſtimonies of judgment that I know 
of. I have no herald to marſhal my eſſays but chance. 
As faſt as thoughts come into my head, which ſometimes 
they do in whole bodies, and ſometimes in ſingle files, I 
pile them one upon another. I am content that every 
one ſhould ſee my natural and ordinary pace, be it ever 
ſo much out of the way. I ſuffer mylaltto jog on in my 
old track: Nor are theſe ſuch ſubjects that a man ſhall be 
condemned for being ignorant of them, and for treating 
them caſually and preſumptuouſly. I could wiſh to have 
a more perfect knowledge of things, but I don't care ta 
purchaſe it at ſo dear a rate. I-would fain paſs the re- 
mainder of my days eafily, and not laboriouſly. There is 
nothing that I chuſe to cudgel my brains about, no, not 
for ſcience, ho valuable ſoever. . ES 
All that 1 read hooks for is to divert myſelf by an ho- 
neſt amuſement ; or, if I ſtudy, it is for no other ſcience 
than what teaches me ta know myſelf, and how to live 
and die well. | 


Has meus ad metas fader oportet tquus N. 


Inis is the only courſe 
In which I think 1 ought to breathe my horſe. 


If any difficulties occur in reading I do not bite 
my nails about them, but, after an eſſay or two to ex- 
plain them, I give them over: Should 1 inſiſt upon them 
] ſhould lofe both myſelf and my time, for I have a ge- 
nius that is extremely volatile ; and what I don't diſcern 
at the firſt eſſay, becomes the more obſcure to me the 
longer I pore on it, I do nothing without gaiety. Conti- 

TEM nuation, 


® Propert. lib. iv. eleg. 1. 
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vation, and a too obſtinate contention, darkens, ſtupi- 
fies, and tires my judgment. My fight is therein con- 
founded and diſſipated. I muſt withdraw it, and leave it 
to make new diſcoveries, juſt as, in order to judge right - 
ly of the luſtre of the ſcarlet, we are ordered to paſs it 
lightly with the eye, and to run it over at ſeveral ſudden 
repeated views. If one book does not pleaſe me, I take 
another, but never meddle with any, except at ſuch times 
when I begin to be weary of doing nothing. 

I do not much reliſh the writings of the moderns, be- 
cauſe I think the ancients fuller and more ſubſtantial ; nei- 
ther am I fond of the Greek authors, my knowledge in 
that language being too ſuperficial to read them with de- 
light. Among the books that are merely entertaining, I 
think thoſe of the moderns, viz Boccace's Decameron , 
Rabelais, and the Baſia + of Johannes Secundus (if theſe 
may be ranged under that title) are worth reading. As 
to Amadis de Gaul, and ſuch kind of writings, they had 
not the credit to take with me ſo much as in my childiſh 


ears. | | 70 
, I will fay, moreover, whether boldly or raſhly, that 
this old dull fancy of mine is now no longer tickled with 
Arioſto, nor even with honeſt Ovid: His eafy ftile, and 
his . imaginations, with which I was formerly charmed, 
are ſcarce of any entertainment to me now. I ſpeak my 
mind freely of all things, nay, and of thoſe that, 
perhaps exceed my reach, and which I do not com- 
prehend to be at all within my ſphere: And the opinion 
I give of them is to ſhew the extent of my ſight, and not 
the meaſure of its objects. When I find myſelf diſguſted 

with 


® I muſt declare here hy the way, that no- body better underſtood 
the copiouſneſs and energy of the French language, and fo well found 
his account in it, as Rabelais. This, which I take to be a very im- 
portant remark, I borrow from Rouſſeau, one of the beſt poets of 
this age. It was alſo undoubtedly known to. La Fontaine, who 
has made a very good uſe of it. 

+ This is a parcel of epigrams on the ſubject of kifling, by a 
Dutch author, of which there have been ſeveral editions, pa: ticulatly 
one at Lyons, by Seb. Gryphius, in 1539, now become very ſcarce ; 
which I do not mention to encourage another impreſſion of them, for 
I have no great reliſh for any Latin poetry compoſed by the moderns, 
not even for the poetry of Buchanan, Grotius, Heinſius, ec. I mean 
with regard to the verfſification, 
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with the Axiochus of Plato 1, as a performance which, 
with all due reſpe&.to ſuch an author, has no fpirit, 1 
am not ſure that my judgment is right. It is not ſo con- 
ceited of itſelf as to ſet up againſt the authority of ſo 
many other famous judges of antiquity, whom it eſteems 


as its nts and maſters} and with whom it had rather 
be miſtaken. In ſuch a cafe it reproves and condemns it- 


ſelf, either for topping at the outward bark for want of 
power to . — to the pith, or for conſidering the 
thing by falſe — _ *Tis contented with ſecuring 
itſelf only from trouble and irregularity, and, as to its 
'own weakneſs, tis ſenſible of it, and frankly confeſles it. 
It thinks it gives a juſt interpretation by the appearances 
formed in its conception, but they are weak and imper- 
fett. Moſt of the fables of Æſop have ſeveral ſenſes and 
meanings, of which the mythologiſts chuſe ſome one that 
. tallies well with the fable, but, for the moſt part, tis 
only what preſents itſelf at the firit view, and is ſuper- 
ficial, there being others more lively, eſſential and inter- 
nal, into which they have not been able to penetrate ; 
and the caſe is the very ſame with me. 
But to proceed on my ſubject: I always thought, that, 
in poetry, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace excel 
the reſt by many degrees; and eſpecially Virgil in his 
Georgics, which I eſteem as the compleateſt work in po- 
etry, in compariſon with which tis eaſy to diſcern ſome 
. paſſages of the Eneid, to which the author would have 
given a little more of the file, had he had leiſure. The fifth 
| book of the Aneid ſeems to me to be the moſt perfect. I 
am alſo fond of Lucan, and often read him, not ſo much 
for the ſake of his tile, as for his own worth, and the 
truth of his opinions and judgments. As for Terence, I 
think the delicacy and elegance of his Latin ſo admira- 
bly adapted to repreſent our paſſions and manners to the 
life, that our actions make me have recourſe to him every 
now and then; and as often ſoever as I read him, I ſtill 
diſcover ſome new grace and beauty. 
; Such as lived in the age near Virgil's were ſcandalized 
that any ſhould compare Luzretius to him. I am, indeed, 
| | r | of 


1 The beft critics aſcribe this dialogue not to Plato, but to ZEf- 
chines, a diſciple of Socratee. 
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of opinion, that the compariſon is very unequal ; yet I 
— ſettle myſelf in this belief, when I am — 
vated with ſome of thoſe ſine paſſages in Lucretius. But 
if they were ſo piqued at this compariſon, what would 
they have ſaid of the brutiſh and barbarous ſtupidity of 
thoſe who, at this hour, compare Arioſto to him; and 
what would Arioſto himſelf ſay of it? 


O ſeclum infipiens et inficetam *!, 
Oh filly ſenſeleſs age ! | 


I think the ancients had yet more reaſon to complain 
of thoſe who matched Plautus with Terence, (the latter 
being much more of the gentleman) than Lucretius with 
Virgil. It makes much for the honour and preference of 
Terence, that the father of the Roman eloquence has 
him ſo often in his mouth, the only one of his rank that 
he mentions, as does the ſentence which the chief judge + 
of Roman poetry has paſled upon the other, 

I have often obſerved, that thoſe of our. time, who 
have taken upon them to write comedies, (as the Italians, 
who are very happy in dramatic compoſitions) take in 
three or four arguments of thoſe of Terence oc Plautus to 
make one of theirs, and croud five or ſix of Boccace's 
tales into one ſingle comedy. That which makes them 
load themſelves with ſo much matter, is the diffidence 
they have of being able to ſupport themſelves by their 
own merit. They muſt find out ſomebody to lean upon, 
- and; havipy not matter enough of their own to amuſe us 
with, they ſupply the defect with ſome tale. But the 
caſe is Quite contrary with our author f, the beauty 


and 


* Catul, epigram. xli. v. 8. 
+ Horace, who ſays, in Arte Poetica, v. 270, &c. 
At nofiri proa vi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utroſque, 
Non dicam ſtultè, mirati. 
And yet our fires with joy could Plautus hear ; 
Gay were his jeſts, his numbers charm'd their ear; 
Let me not ſay, too laviſhly they prais'd, 
But ſure their judgment was full cheaply pleas'd. 


1 Terence, who is in the ſame degree as inferior to the Greeks as 
be is ſuperior to the modern poets that Montaigne ſpeaks of; for Te- 
rence 
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and perſections of whoſe ſtile make us loſe the appetite 
for his plot. His elegancy and delicacy captivate us in 
every ſcene, and he is ſo pleaſant throughout, 


Liquidus, puroque fimillimus amni *, 
Smoothly running like a cryſtal ſtream. 


and ſo poſſeſſes the ſoul with his graces of dition, that 
we forget thoſe of his fable. This very conſideration 
draws me on farther: I perceive that the good old poets 
avoided the affectat ion and purſuit not only of fantaſtic 
Spaniſh and Petrarchiſt + flights, but even of the ſofter 
and mo-e periods which have adorned all the poetry of 
the ſucceeding ages. Yet there is no good judge who 
will condemn this in thoſe ancients, and that does not in- 
comparably more admire the equal ſmoothneſs, and that 
perpetual ſweetneſs and beauty which flouriſhes in the 
epigrams of Catullus, than all the ſtings with which 
Martial has armed the tails of his The reaſon is the 
ſame as I gave juſt now, and as Martial ſaid of himſelf, 
in preface, lib. viii, Minus illi ingenio laborandum fuit 
in cujus locum materia ſucceſſerat. i. e. His ſubject was 
10 fruitful, that he had the leſs need for the exerciſe of 
his wit. The epigrams of Catullus make themſelves ſuf. 
ficiently felt without being moved and diſguſted : They 
have matter enough throughout to create laughter ; they 
need not raiſe the laugh themſelves. Martial's epigrams 
have need of foreign aſſiſtance; as they have the fes wit, 
they muſt have the more bulk; they mount on horſeback 
becauſe they are not ſtrong enough to ſtand on their own 
legs. Juſt fo, in our balls, thoſe men of low degree who 
teach to dance, becauſe they cannot repreſent the port 
and decency of our gentry, endeavour to recommend 
themſelves by dangerous leaps, and other odd motions 
practiſed by tumblers: And the ladies come off better 
in dances where there are ſeveral coupees and agitations 
of the body, than in ſome other formal dances wherein 
they are only to move a natural pace, and to repreſent 
their ordinary grace and geſture. And ſo | have ſeen 

| excellent 


' rence has need ſometimes of two Greek pieces to make up one Latin 
one. See the prologue to his Eunuch. * Hor. lib, ii. ep. ii. v. 120. 
+ Paſſionate rant ot lovers. 
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excellent tumblers, dreſſed in the cloaths, with the coun- 
tenance which they wear every day, pive us all the plea- 
ſure that their art is capable of, while their apprentices, 
not yet arrived to ſuch a degree of perfection, are fain to 
meal their faces, to diſguiſe themſelves, and to uſe wild 
motions and grimaces to make us laugh, 

This conception of mine is no where ſo demonſtrable 
as in the compariſon of the Aneid and Orlando Furioſo. 
The firſt we ſee with expanded wings ſoaring aloft, and 
always ftretching to its point ; while the latter flutters 
and hops from tale to tale, as from branch to branch, not 
venturing to trult its wings bit in very ſhort flights, and 
* every turn, leſt its breath and ſtrength ſhould 
ail it. | 

B xcurfuſque breves tentat *, 


| Thoſe therefore, as to ſubjects of this kind, are the 
authors that pleaſe me beſt. 


As to my other reading, which mixes a little more 
profit with pleaſure, and from whence I learn how to re- 
gulate my opinions and humours; the books which I ap- 
ply to, for this purpoſe, are Plutarch {ſince he is tran- 

ted into French) and Seneca : They are both remark- 
ably adapted to my temper, foraſmuch as the know- 
ledge which I there ſeek is communicated in looſe pieces 
that are not very tedious to read, otherwiſe I ſhould not 
have patience to look in them. Such are Plutarch's O- 

uſcula, and the epiſtles of Seneca, which: are the moſt 
eautiful and profitable of all their writings. Theſe I 
can take in hand, and lay aſide at — 2 for they 
1 no connection with, or dependance upon one ano- 
er. 

Theſe authors generally concur in ſuch opinion as are 
uſeful and true, and there is this farther parallel betwixt 
them, that they happened to be born much about the 
ſame time, that they were both the preceptors of two 
Roman emperors, that both came from foreign countries, 
and that both were rich, and both great men. Their leſ. 
ſons are the cream of philoſophy, and delivered after a 
plain and pertinent manner. Plutarch is more uniform 
and conſtant, Seneca more irregular and various. The 


® Georg, lib. iv. v. 194. 
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latter toils with all his might, to arm virtue againſt frail. 
ty, fear, and vicious appetites. The former ſeems not 
to think their power ſo great, and ſcorns to haſten his 
pace, and put himſelf upon his guard. Plutarch's opi- 
nions are Platonic, mild, and accommodated to civil ſo- 
ciety. The other's are Stoical and Epicurean, more re- 
mote from the common uſage, but I think them more ad- 
vantageous in particular, and more ſolid. It appears in 
Seneca, that he leans a little to the tyranny of the em- 
£238 of his time, fince I take it for granted, that he 
poke againſt his judgment when he condemns the gene- 
rous deed of thoſe who aMaſſinated Czfar. Plutarch is 
frank every where. Seneca abounds with flights and ſal- 
lies of expreſſion. Plutarch with facts. Seneca warms and 
rouſes you moſt ; but Plutarch gives you the moſt ſatis- 

faction and profit. This leads us, the other puſhes us. 
As to Cicero, thoſe works of his that can be of any 
uſe to me, are ſuch as treat of philoſophy, eſpecially 
: Ethics, or moral philoſophy : But, not to mince the 
matter, (for when a man has paſſed the barriers of im - 
pudence he is not to be curbed) his way of writing ſeems 
- to me tedious, as does every other compoſition of the 
- like kind: For the greateſt part of his work is taken 
"on prefaces, defininitions, diviſions and etymologies : 
hatever there is of life and marrow is ſmothered by 
the long-winded apparatus to it. After I have ſpent an 
hour in reading him, (which is a great deal for me) and 
call to mind what juice and ſubſtance I have extracted 
from him, I find nothing in him but wind for moſt part 
of the time: for he is not yet come to the arguments 
that ſerve for his purpoſe, and to the reaſons that are 
ea for looſing the knot which I want to have untied. 
or my own part, who only deſire to become more wiſe, 
not more learned or eloquent, theſe logical and Ariſto- 
- telian rules are of no uſe to me; I am for an author that 
comes at once to the main point. I know ſo much of 
death and pleaſure, that no man need be at the trouble 
of anatomiſing them to me. I look for good and ſolid 
reaſons at the entrance, to inſtruct me how to ſtand the 
: ſhock of them; to which purpoſe neither grammarian ſub- 
tilties, nor the ingenious contexture of words and argu- 
mentations are of any uſe. I am for diſcourſes that en- 
- ter 
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ter immediately into the heart of the doubt, whereas 
Cicero's creep about the buſh: They are proper for the 
ſchools, for the bar, and the pulpit, where we have lei- 
ſure to nod for a quarter of an hour, and to awake time 
enough to recover the thread of the diſcourſes Tis ne- 
ceſlary to talk after this manner to judges whom a man 
would gain over to his ſide, be it right or wrong; to 
children, and to the vulgar, to whom a man mult ſay 
all he can, and wait for the event of it. I would not 
have an author-make it his buſineſs to render me atten- 
tive, and call out fifty times to me, with an O yes, after 
the manner of our heralds. The Romans ſaid, in their 
religion, Hoc age, as we do in ours, Surſum corda; but 
to me theſe are ſo many words loſt : I come thither quite 
prepared from my lodging: I need no allurement nor 
ſauce : I eat the meat quite raw, and inſtead of whetting 
my appetite by theſe prefaces and prologues, they over- 
load and pall it. 

Will the licenſe of this age excuſe my ſacrilegious 
-boldneſs to cenſure the dialogues of Plato himſelf, as 
too long-winded, whilſt his ſubject is too much ſtifled ; 
and tocomplain of the time ſpent in ſo many tedious and 
needleſs preliminary interlocutions by a man who had ſo 
many better things to ſay ? My ignorance of the Greek, 
to ſuch a degree as not to perceive any beauty in his lan- 
guage, will be a better excuſe for me : I am generall 
for books that make uſe of the ſciences, not for choc 
that ſet them off. Plutarch and Seneca, Pliny, and thoſe 
of the ſame way of thinking, have no Hocage; they 
chuſe to have to do with men who are already inſtructed; 
or, if they have a Hoc age, tis a ſubſtantial one, and 
that has a body by itſelf. f 

Jam alſo in love with the epiſtles to Atticus, not only 
becauſe they contain a very ample account of the hiſtory 
and affairs of his own time, but much more becauſe I 
therein diſcover the particular humours of the writer: 
For I have a fingular curioſity, as I have faid elſewhere, 
to know the ſouls and genuine opinions of my authors. 
Their abilities are to be judged of by the writings which 
they publiſh to the world, but not their manners nor 
their perſons, I have a thouſand times lamented the loſs 
of the treatiſe which Brutus wrote upon virtue, for 'tis 


good 
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good to learn the theory from thoſe who underſtand the 

actice. But, foraſmuch as there is a wide difference 

tween the preacher and the ſermon, I like as well to 
ſee Brutus in Plutarch, as in a book of his own writing; 
I would rather chuſe to be truly informed of the — 2 
rence he had in his tent with ſome of his private friends 
the night before a battle, than the harangue he made to 
his army the next day; and of what he did in his cloſet 
and his chamber, rather than of his actions in the forum 
and the ſenate. 

As for Cicero, I am of the common opinion, that, 
ſetting aſide his learning, he had no extraoi dinary genius. 
He was a good citizen, and of an affable temper, as all 
fat men, and ſuch merry ſouls as his was, generally are; 
but he loved his eaſe, and, to ſpeak the real truth, had 
a very great ſhare of vanity and ambition. Neither do [ 
know how to excuſe him for thinking his poetry “ good 
enough to be publiſhed. To make bad verſes is no great 
imperfeCtion, but twas an imperfection in him, that he 
did not judge how unworthy his verſes were of his glo- 
rious character. As for his eloquence, tis beyond all 
compariſon, and I believe it will never be equalled. The 
younger Cicero, who reſembled his father in nothing but 

s name, whilſt a commander in Afia, had ſeveral ſtran- 
gers one day at his table, and in particular Ceftius, ſeated 
at the lower end, as the open tables of the great are ge- 
nerally crowded. Cicero aſked one of the waiters, * Who 
that man was, and he readily told him his name; but 
Cicero, as one who had his thoughts intent upon ſome- 
thing elſe, and had forgot the name, asked him the 
ſame queſtion again two or three times : The fellow, in 
* order to be rid of the trouble of making the ſame anſwer 
over and over again, and to imprint the thing the more 

in 


® Every body has not ſuch a diſadvantageous opinion of Cicero's 
ry, there being, even at this day, very good judges who eſteem 
it ; and Plutarch ſays expreſs'y, that Cicero was not only accounted 
| the. beſt orator, but alſo the beſt poet of the Romans, his cotempo- 
raries. The glory of eloquence, adds he, and the honour of ſpeak- 
ing well, has been ever aſcribed to him to this very day, though 
there has ſince been a great alteration in the Latin tongue: but his 
fame and reputation for poetry have been quite loſt by the appearance 
of others fince his time, much more excellent than he was. Cicero's 
tife, chap. 1. of Amyot's tranſlation, 
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in his memory by ſome remarkable circumſtance, * Tis 
© that very Ceſtius, ſaid he, who, as you have been in- 
formed, makes no great account of your father's elo- 
« quence in compariſon of his own.' Cicero, being 
ſuddenly nettled at this, ordered poor Ceſtiusto be ſeized, 
and cauſed him to be well whipped in his prefence. A 

very uncivil hoſt *! 
et, even amongſt thoſe who, all things conſidered, 
have reckoned the eloquence of Cicero incomparable, 
there have been ſome who have not ſcrupled to find faults 
in it. As, for example, his friend, the great Brutus, who 
called his eloquence, * fratam et elumbem , i. e. ſhat- 
tered and feeble. The orators alſo, in the next age to 
his, found fault with him for his affeQation of a certain 
long cadence at the end of his ſentences, and particularly 
took notice of the words, Eſſe videatur 1, which he 
therein ſo often makes uſe of, For my own part, I am 
for a ſhorter cadence, formed in the Iambic ſtile; yet 
ſometimes he ſhaffles the members of his ſentence toge- 
ther very roughly, though tis. very ſeldom. One in- 
ſtance of this dwells upon my ears in the phraſe, || * Ego 
* vero me minus did ſenem eſſe mallem, quam eſſe ſe- 
nem, antequam eſſem, i. e. For my part, I had rather 
— old for a little time, than to be old Rs Lam really 
0. 
The hiſtorians are the authors I am moſt uſed to, for 
they are pleaſant and eaſy ; and the knowledge of man- 
kind in general, which is what I ſeek for, appears 
more clear and perfect in hiſtory than any where elle: 
There is to be ſeen the variety and reality of his internal 
qualities, in general, and in particular, thediverſity * rf 
$ 


* M, Senec. in fine Suaforiarum. | 

+ See the dialogue de oratoribus five de cauſis corruptz eloquen- 
tiæ, c. 18, 1 Ibid. c. 23. 

think this criticiſm of Montaigne's a little too ſevere; for 

without conſidering that words of the ſame ſound in the Latin are 
agreeable, theſe are not not to be blamed becauſe there is nothing in 
them that is quaint, or unſvitable to the flile of Cicero's converſa- 
tion throughout his work. Beſides, if Montaigne was diſguſted with 
the ſamenels of ſound in thoſe three words that fo low fo cloſe to one 
another, mallem, ſenem, effem, he had nothing to do but to ſepa» 
rate ante from quam, as it is in Gronovius's edition. Cicero de Se- 
nectute, c. 10. 
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' thods contributing to his compoſition, and the acci- 


dents that threaten him. But they who write lives, by 
reaſon they take more notice of counſels: than events, 
more of what proceeds from within doors than what hap- 
pens without, are the fitteſt for my peruſal, and therefore, 
of all others, Plutarch is the man for me. I am very ſor- 
ry that we have not a dozen Laertius's, or that he was not 
more extenſive, or better underſtood. For I am equally 
curious to know the lives .and fortunes of thoſe great 
preceptors of the world, as to know the diverſity of their 
doctrines and opinions. In the ftudy of this kind of 
hiſtories a man muſt tumble over, without diſtinction, 
all ſorts of authors, both ancient and modern, in the bar- 
barous as well as the current languages, to learn the 
things of which they variouſly treat. | 

But Cæſar, in particular, does, in my opinion, deſerve 
to be ſtudied, not for the knowledge of the hiſtory only, 
but for his own ſake, he has ſo much perfection and 
excellence above all the reft, not excepting Salluſt. In 
truth, I read this author with a little more reſpect and 


- reverence than I pay to human compoſitions, conſidering 


him one while perſonally, by his actions and his won- 
derful greatneſs ; and another while by the purity and 
inimitable accuracy of his language, wherein E 
only ſurpaſſed all hiſtorians, as Cicero ſays, but, perhaps, 
even Cicero himſelf. For he ſpeaks of his enemies with 
ſo much ſincerity, that, ſetting aſide the falſe colours 
with which he endeavours to palliate his bad cauſe, and 


the corruption of his peſtilent ambition, I think the only 


thing for which he is to be blamed, is his ſpeaking too 


ſparingly of himſelf; for ſo many great things could not 
have been performed under his conduct, if he had not 
had a greater ſhare in them than he attributes to biraſelf 

I love hiſtories that are either very plain, or of diſtin- 
guiſhed excellency. The plain hiſtorians, who have no- 
thing of their own to inſert, and who only take the care 
and pains to collect every thing that comes to their no- 


' tice, and to make a faithful regiſter of all things, with- 


out choice or diſtinction, leave the diſcovery of the truth 
intirely to our own judgments. 


Such, for example, among others, is honeſt Froiſſard, 


who has proceeded, in his undertaking, with * 
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frank plainneſs, that, when he has committed an error, 

he is never afraid to confeſs and correct it in the place 
where tis pointed out to him; and who even repreſents 

to us the variety of rumouts that were then ſpread abroad, 

and the different reports that were brought to him, Thus 
the matter of his hiſtory is naked and unadorned, and. 
every one may profit by it, according to his ſhare of un- 

derftanding. | 

The very excellent hiſtorians have the capacity of ſe- 
lecting what is fit to be known, and of two reports to 
ſingle out that which is moſt likely to be true. From the 
condition of princes, and their tempers, they judge of 
their counſels, and attribute ſpeeches to them that are 
therewith conſiſtent ; and ſuch have a title for aſſuming 
the authority of regulating our belief by theirs, but cer- 
tainly this is a privilege that belongs to very few. 

The hiſtorians of the middle claſs (who are the moſt 
numerous) pervert us all. They aim to chew the mor- 
ſels for us; they make it a law to themſelves to judge of, 
and conſequently to bend the hiſtory to their own fancy ; 
for, while the judgment leans on one fide, the writer can- 
not avoid turning and winding his narrative according to 


that bias. They undertake to chuſe things worthy to 


be known, yet often conceal from us ſuch an expreſſion, 
or ſuch a priyate tranſaction, as would inſtruct us better: 
They omit, as incredible, ſuch things as they don't un- 
derſtand, and ſome things, perhaps too, becauſe they 
know not how to expreſs them in good language. Let 
them vaunt their eloquence, and their reaſon, with as 
much aſſurance as they pleaſe, and let them judge as they fan- 
cy; but let them leave us ſomething to judge of after them, 
and neither alter nor diſguiſe any thing of the ſubſtance of 
the matter by their abridgments and their on prefe- 
rence, but refer it to us pure and intire in all its dimen- 
ſions. In theſe” latter ages eſpecially, the people who 
are moſt commonly appomted for tkis taſk, are culled 
out from the common people for no other merit but 
their good ſtile, as if we wanfed them to teach us gram- 
mar; and, as they are hired for no other end, and 
vent nothing but tittle-tattle, they are in the right to 
apply their thoughts chiefly to this point. Thus, _ 
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fine flouriſh of words, they feed us with a curious chain 
of reports, which they pick up in the public places of 
the towns. | 

Ihe only good hiſtories are ſuch as have been writ- 
ten by the perſons themſelves who had the direction, or 
were ſharers in the management of the affairs of which 
they write, or who happened, at leaſt, to have the con- 
duct of others of the ſame kind. Such are, in a man- 
ner, all the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. For ſeveral 
eye · witneſſes having wrote of the ſame affair (as this hap- 
pened at a time when grandeur and literature commonly 
met in the ſame perſon) if there happened to be an er- 
ror, it muſt, of neceſſity, be a very flight one, and a- 
bout an event very dubious. What can one expect from 
a'phyſician who treats of war, or from a ſtudent, in his 
cloſet, that undertakes to lay open the ſecrets of the ca- 
binets of princes ? 

If we would take notice how religious the Romans 
were in this point, there needs no more than this inſtance 
of it. Afinius Pollio “ found, even in Cæſar's commen- 
taries, a miſtake which he had fallen into, either from 
not having his eyes in all the parts of his army at once, and 
giving credit to particular perſons, who had not given 

kim a true account, or elſe Gm not having been exactly 
informed, by his lieutenants, of what they had done in 
his abſence. By this we may ſee how hard a matter it 

is to come at the truth, when one cannot depend for a 
right acount of a battle upon the knowledge of che ge- 
neral who commanded in it, nor upon the very ſoldiers 
for what paſſed near them, unleſs, after the manner of 
examinations before a judge, the witneſſes are confront- 
ed, and the objections admitted to the proof of the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtances of every event. In truth, the 
knowledge we have of our own affairs is very imperſect. 
But this has been ſufficiently treated of by Bodin, and 
according to my own way of thinking. In order to give 
ſome little afflſtance to my treacherous memory, which 

: 18 


In Svetonivs's life of Julius Cæſar, ſe. 56, where the reader 
will find Pollio's criticiſm more ſevere than in Montaigne, who, 
however, muſt have taken it from Suetonius. Ty 


is ſo extremely defective, that it has happened to me 
more than once, to take books in my hand, as new, and 
altogether unknown to me, which I had read carefully a 
few years ago, and ſcribbled my notes in them, I have 
made it a practice, for ſome time paſt, to add, at the end 
of every book, (I mean; of ſuch as I defire never to uſe 
but once) the time that. I finiſhed the reading of it, and 
the judgment I had formed of it in groſs; to the end 
that this may, at leaſt, repreſent to me the general air 
and idea which I had conceived of the author when I 
read him, Iwill here tranſcribe ſome of thoſe annota- 
tions for a ſpecimen. 1 10 
I wrote what follows, about ten years ago in my Guic- 
cardin, for, in what language ſoever my books accoſt 
me, I ſpeak to them in my own: He is a diligent hiſ- 
* toriographer, and one from whom, in my opinion, we 
may know the truth of the affairs of his time as exactly 
as from any other; for in moſt of them he was him- 
* ſelf an actor, and in an honourable rank. There's no 
appearance that he has diſguiſed things out of hatred, 1 
favour, or vanity, of which we have ample teſtimony 4H 
in the free cenſures he has paſſed upon the great men, — 
and eſpecially thoſe by whom he was advanced and 
employed in offices of truſt, namely, pope Clement VII. 
in particular. As to that part for which he ſeems to 
have valued himſelf moſt, viz. his digreſſions and para- 
phraſes; he has, indeed, ſome. very good ones, and 
inriched with beautiful expreſſions, but he is too fond 
of them: for, becauſe he would leave nothing unſaid, 
as he had a ſubject ſo copious, and a field ſo ample, 
and almoſt boundleſs, he becomes flat, and has a little 
ſmack of the ſcholaſtick prattle. I have alſo made this 
remark ; that of ſo many men and things, ſo many mo- 
tives and counſels on which he paſſes his judgment, he 
does not ſo much as attribute a ſingle motive to virtue, 
religion and conſcience, as if they were all quite extin& 
in the world; and he aſcribes the cauſe of all actions, 
© how fair ſoever they appear in themſelves, to ſome 
vicious occaſion, or view of profit. It is impoſſible to 
imagine but, amongſt ſuch an infinite number of acti- 
ons, of which he gives his judgment, there muſt be 
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tion could have fo univerſally infected men, but ſome 
one muſt have eſcaped the contagion ; which makes 
me ſuſpeR that his own taſte was a little vitiated, and 
8 1 happen, that he judged of other men by him- 
« 5 * 1,4 FR 

In my Philip de Comines there is this written; You 
will here find the language ſmooth and agreeable, with 
an artleſs Gimplicity ; the narration pure, and in which 
< the author's regard to truth is fully diſplayed ; free 
from vanity when he ſpeaks of himſelf, and from af- 
« fetion and envy when he ſpeaks of another: His rea- 
< ſonings and exhortations are accompanied with more 
« zeal and truth than with any exquiſite ſufficiency, and 
with all that authority and gravity throughout the 
* whole, which ſhews him to be a man of a good family 
* and that he has an ordinary education. 

And this in my memoirs upon M. du Bellay: “ tis 
* always pleaſant to read things that are written by thoſe 
* who have experienced how they ought to be carried on; 
but it cannot be denied, that, in thoſe two lords (Wil- 
© liam and Martin du Bellay) there is a great declenſion 
from that free and unconſtrained manner of writing, 
* which is ſo conſpicuous in the antients of their profeſ- 
* fion ; ſuch as M. de ſouin ville, domeſtick to St. is; 
Eginard, chancellor to Charlemain; and as Philip de 
Comines, of later date. This book is rather an apolo- 
gy for, king Francis, againſt the emperor Charles V. 
than a hiſtory, I am not inclined to think, that they 
< have falſified any thing as to the fact in general; but 
they are dexterous at wreſting the judgment of events 
to our advantage, tho' often contrary to reaſon; and 
of omitting whatever is of the tickliſh nature in the 
+ life of their ſovereign ; witneſs the retreat of — 

| « de 


*® Theſe memoirs, publiſhed by Martin du Bellay, conſiſt of ten 
'dooks, of which the four firſt, and three laſt, are Martin du Bellay's, 
and the others, his brother William de Langey's, and were taken 
from his fifth Ogdoade, from the year 1536 to 1540. They are en- 
titled Memoirs of Martin du Bellay, containing accounts of leveral 
« things that happened in France, from 1513 to the death of Francis 
1, in 1547. 5 all this tis obvious. why Montaigne ſpeaks of 
two lords du Bellay, after he had mentioned the Memoirs of M. 
du Be lay. I ha ve made this remark, to ſave others from the per- 
" plexity that I myſzl{ was involved in, at firſt, upon this occafion. 
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« de Montmorency and Brion, who are here omitted; 
« nay, the name of madame de Eſtampes is not ſo much 
as once mentioned. Secret actions may be concealed 
« by an hiſtorian, but to paſs over in ſilence what is 
known to all the world, and things too that have pro- 
« duced effects. of fuch conſequence, is a defect not to be 
« excuſed. In fine, whoever would have a perfect know- 
« ledge of king Francis, and the affairs of his time, muſt, 
© if he will "4 my advice, look for it elſewhere. The 
only advantage he can reap from this work is, by the 
« particular account of the battles and military atchieve- 
ments, in which thoſe gentlemen were preſent ; cer- 
« tain expreffions and private actions of ſome princes of 
their time, and the practices and negociations carried. 
on by the lord de Langeay, wherein there are through. 
out things worthy to be known, and reaſonings above 
the vulgar ftrain.” | | 


CHAP. XI. Of CRUELTY. 


IRTUE ſeems to me to be quite another thing, 
V and more noble than the inclinations that are in- 
nate in goodneſs. Thoſe ſouls that are well tempered, 
and as truly generous, purſue the ſame tract; and their 
actions wear the ſame face, as the virtuous. But the 
word virtue imports ſomething, I know not what, that 
is more great and active than a man's ſuffering himſelf 
with a happy conſtitution, to be gently and quietly con- 
ducted by reaſon. The perſon, who from a mildneſs 
and ſweetneſs in his temper, ſhould deſpiſe injuries re- 
ceived, would perform a thing very amiable and com- 
mendable : but the man who, being provoked and en- 
raged to the laſt degree by ſome offence, ſhould arm 
himſelf eee nag of reaſon againſt a furious thirſt 
of revenge, and after a great ſtruggle with himſelf, 
ſhould at laſt maſter his own paſſion, would undoubtedly 
do much more. The firſt would do well. and the lat- 
ter virtuouſly. One action might be called good. nature, 
the other virtue. For methinks the very name of virtue 
preſuppoſes difficulty and oppoſition, and cannot be ex- 
erciſed without ſomething to contend with. And tis 
for this reaſon, perhaps, that we call God by the attti- 
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butes of good, mighty, bountiful, and juſt; but we do 
not give him that of virtuous, his works being all natu. 
ral, and without any effort. The philoſophers, not only 
the Stoics,. but alſo the Epicureans (and this addition “ I 
.borrow. from the vulgar opinion, which is falſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the witty conceit of Arceſilaus, in anſwer to 
one, who, being reproached that many ſcholars went 
from his ſchool to the Epicurean, but never any from 
thence to his ſchool, ſaid in anſwer, * I believe it in- 

"© deed ; numbers of capons being made out of cocks, 
© but never any cocks out of . +.* For, in truth, 
the Epicurean ſe is not at all i 


| inferior to the Stoic in 
ſteadineſs, and the rigour of opinions and precepts. 
And a certain Stoic diſcovering more honeſty than thoſe 
diſputants, who, in order to quarrel with Epicurus, 
and to throw the game into their own hands, make 
him ſay what he never thought, putting a wrong con- 
ſtruction upon his words, cloathing his ſentences, by 
the ſtrict rules of grammar, with another meaning, and 
.a different-opinion from that which they knew he enter- 
tained in his mind, and in his morals, the Stoic, I ſay, 
declared, that he abandoned the Epicurean ſect, upon 
this, among other conſiderations, that he thought their 
track too lofty and inacceſſible ; et ij qui c 
| © yocantur ſunt @iAixana et Ariacdixaio omneſque virtutes 
© et colunt et retinent, i. e. and thoſe whom we call lo- 
| vers of pleaſure, being, in effect, lovers of honour and 
| - juſtice, cultivate and practiſe all the virtues. (Cic. Ep. 19. 
| 


lib. xv.) ſeveral, I ſay, of the Stoic and Epicurean philo- 
1 | +4 ſophers, 
| Montaigne flops here to make an excuſe for thus naming the 
Epicureans with the Stoics, in conformity to the general opinion 
. , that the Epicureans were not ſo rigid in their morals as the Stoics, 
which is not true in the main, as he demonſtrates at one view. 
This involved Montaigne in a tedious parentheſis, during which tis 
proper that the reader be attentive, that he may not entirely Joe the 
+ thread: of the argument. In fome latter editions of this author, it 
bas been attempted to remedy this inconvenience, but, without ob- 
ferving that Montaigne's argument is rendered more feeble and ob- 
ſcure by ſuch vain repetitions, tis a licence that ought not to be ta- 
ken, becauſe he who publiſhes, the work of another, ought to give 
it as the author compoſed it. But, in Mr. Cotton's tranſlation, he 
| Ty ſo puzzled with this enormous parentheſis, that he has quite 
left it out. 12410 | £24337 
I Diog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. ſect. 43. 
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ſophers, thought it was not enough to have the ſoul in 
a good frame, well tempered, and well diſpoſed to vir- 
tue ; that it was not enough to have our reſolutions and 
our reaſonings fixed above all the efforts of fortune; 
but that it was ever neceſſary to ſeek occafions to make 
trial of them: they were for going in quelt of pain, ne- 
ceſſity, and contempt, in order to combat them, and to 
keep the ſoul in exerciſe. * Multum fibi adjicit virtus 
laceſſita *, 1. e. virtve by being attacked becomes the 
more courageous. *Tis one of the reaſons why Epami- 


nondas, who was alſo of a third ſe& +, refuſes the wealth 


which fortune puts inio his hand by very fair means, be- 


cauſe ſaid he, I may be able to fence with poverty, in 


which extreme he always ſtood his ground. Socrates. 


methinks put himſelf to a ſeverer trial, keeping, for his 


exerciſe, a ſhrew of a wife ; which was a trial with a 
vengeance. Metellus, the only one of all the Roman ſe. 
nators, who attempted, by the ſtrength of his virtue, to 
ſupport himſelf againſt the violence of Saturninus, the 


tribune of the people of Rome, who was reſolved by all 


means to get an unjuſt law paſt in favour of the com- 
monalty, having, by ſuch oppofition, incurred the capi- 
tal puniſhments which Saturninus had eſtabliſhed for the 
recuſants ; this very Metellus ſaid to the perſons, who, 
in this extremity, were leading him to the place of exe- 
cution : * That it was a very eaſy || and a baſe thing to 
commit evil; and that to do good, where there was no 
danger, was a common thing; but to do good where 
© there was danger, was the proper office of a man of 
virtue.“ Theſe words of Metellus clearly ſhew what I 
would make out, that virtue refuſes eaſe for its compani- 


on, and that the gentle aſcent, that ſoft, ſmooth way, in 
which thoſe take their ſteps who are regulated by a na- 


tural inclination to goodneſs, is not the path of true vir- 
tue. This requires a rugged thorny paſſage, and will 
have either difficulties from without to ſtruggle with 
(like that of Metellus) by means whereof fortune delights 

3 | to 


® Cenec. Ep. 13. 
{ Of the Pythagorean Set. Epaminondas, the Theban, ſays 
Cicero, was inſtructed by Liſis, a Pythagorean. De Offic. I. b. i. 


c. 44. 


a Piutarch in the life of Marius, ch. 10. of Amyot's tranſlation, 
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to interrupt the ſpeed of our career, or elſe internal diff 
culties that are introduced by the diſorderly appetites and 

imperfeQions of our condition. 
am- come thus far at my eaſe, but it juſt now falls 
into my imagiaation, that the ſoul of Socrates, the moſt 
perfect that ever has come to my knowledge, would, by 
this rule, have little to recommend it : For I cannot 
2 in this perſon, any effort of a vicious concupi- 
ence. In the courſe of his virtue, I cannot imagine 
there was any difficulty or conſtraint. I know his rea- 
fon had ſo much ſway and authority over him, that it 
never would have ſuffered a vicious appetite ſo much as 
to riſe in him. To a virtue ſo ſublime as his I can ſet 
nothing in oppoſition. Methinks I ſee it ſtalk, with a 
victorious and triumphant pace, in pomp, and at eaſe, 
without moletiation or diſturbance. fi virtue cannot 
ſhine but by ſtruggling with contrary appetites, ſhall we 
therefore ſay, that ſlie cannot ſubſiſt without the aſſiſt- 
ance of vice, and that "tis from thence ſhe derives her 
reputation and honour ? What would become alſo of 
that brave and geverous Epicurean pleaſure, which pre- 
tends to nouriſh and cheriſh virtue in its lap, giving it 
ſhame, fiekneſs, poverty, death, and hell for toys to 
play with ? If I preſuppoſe that perfect virtue is known 
by contending with, and patiently bearing pain, and 
even fits of the gout, without being moved in its ſeat: if I 
give it roughneſs and difficulty for its neceſſary object, 
what will become of a virtue elevated to ſuch a degree, 
as not only to deſpiſe pain, but to reioice in it, and to be 
delighted with the ST ſtitches of a violent cholic, as 
is the quality of that virtue which the Epicureans have 
eſtabliſhed, and of which many of them, by their actions 
have left very evident proofs? As have many others, 
who I find have ſurpaſſed the very rules of their diſci- 
pline ; witneſs the younger Cato: when I ſee him dy- 
10g, and tearing out bis own bowels, I cannot be con- 
tented ſimply to believe, that his ſoul was, at that time, 
wholly exempt from trouble and fear: I cannot think, 
that he only ſupported himſelf in this ſtep which was 
preſcribed to him in the law of the Stoic ſect, quite ſe- 
renely, without emotion or paſſion : there was, methinks, 
in that man's virtue too much ſprightlineſs and * to 
op 
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flop there. I make no doubt but he felt a pleaſure and de- 
light in ſo noble an action, and that it was more agree- 
able to him than any thing he ever did in his life. Sic 
« abiit è vita ut cauſam moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gaude- 
© ret, i. e. He went out of life in ſuch a manner, as if he 
vas glad he found a reaſon for dying .“ And 1 real- 
ly queſtion, whether he would have been glad to have 
been deprived of the occaſion of ſo brave an exploit; 
and if that good-nature of his, which made him eſpouſe 
the public benefit rather than his own, did not reſtrain 
me, I ſhould be ready to believe, that he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to fortune, for having put his virtue to ſo ſe- 
vere a trial, and for having favoured the robber + in 
trampling the ancient liberty of his country under his 
feet. Methinks I read in this action, I know not what 
exultation in bis ſoul, and an extraordinary and manly 
emotion of pleaſure, when he looked upon the noble. 
neſs and ſublimity of his undertaking. 


| Deliberata morte ferecior . 
. Grown fiercer now ſhe is reſoly'd to die, 


Nat ſtimulated by any hope of glory, as the vulgar and 
effeminate judgments of ſome men have concluded; for 
the confideration is too mean to touch a mind ſo gene- 
rous, ſo aſpiring, and ſo obſtinate, but for the very beauty 
of the thing in itſelf, which he, who had the manage- 
ment of its ſprings, diſcerned more clearly, and in its 
rſection, than we are able to do. It gives me a plea- 
ure, to find it is the judgment of philoſophy ||, that ſa 
brave an action would have been indecent in any other 
life than Cato's, and that it only became his to have ſuch 
92 H 4 a period. 


Cie. Tuſc, Queſt. lib. i. c. 3o · 

T Cæſar. who, notwithianding the great qualities of his, which 
Montaigne ſet off with ſuch luſtre in the preceding chapter, is here 
treated as he deſerves, for having committed the moſt heinous of all 
crimes. | | | 

T Hor. lib. i. Od. 37. v. 29. 

[| This is what Cicero ſays in his offices, lib. i. c. 31. * Nonnun- 
© quam mortem ſibi ĩpſi conſciſcere alius debet, alius in eadem cauſa 
« non debet. Nam enim ia in cauſi M. Cato fuit, alia cæteri 
qui ſe in Africa Czfari tiadiderunt. Atqui cæteris forſitan vitis 
« datum eſſet fi ſe interemiſſent, & c. 
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a period. However, as reaſon required, he commanded 


his ſon, and the ſenators who accompanied him, to take 
another courſe. * Catoni, quum incredibilem natura- 
* tribuiſſet gravitatem, eamque ipſe perpetua conſtantia 
roboraviſſet, ſemperque in propoſito conſilio permanſiſ- 
* ſet, moriendum potiùs quam tyranni vultus aſpiciendus 
erat; i. e. Cato having been endowed by nature with 
an incredible gravity, which he had fortified by a per- 

tual conſtancy, without ever departing from what he 
had once determined, he muſt, of neceſſity, rather die 
than ſee the face of the tyrant. Every man's death muſt 
be proportionable to his life: we do not become other 
men by dying. I always judge of the death by the life 
preceding, and if any one tells me of a death that, in ap- 
pearance, was accompanied with fortitude, after a life 
that was feeble, I conclude the cauſe that produced it to 
be feeble, and ſuitable to the life before it. The eaſi- 


" nels therefore of this death, and the facility which he had 


acquired, in dying, by the vigour of his mind, ſhall we 
ſay that it ought to be the leaſt abatement of the luſtre of 
his virtue? And who, that has his brain ever ſo little tinc- 
tured with true philoſophy, can be content to e e 
Socrates only free from fear and paſſion in the accident 
of his priſon, fetters, and condemnation? And, who is 
there that does not diſcover not only his ſtability and 
conſtancy (which was his common quality) but, more- 
over, I know not what freſh ſatis faction and a joyous ala- 
crity in his laſt words and actions? At the ſtart he gave, 
with the pleaſure of ſcratching his leg, after his irons 
were taken off, does he not diſcover the like ſerenity 
and joy of his ſoul, to find himſelf diſengaged from the 
paſt. inconveniencies, and on the point of entering into 
the knowledge of futurity? Cato may be pleaſed to par- 
don me when I ſay his death was more tragical and lin- 
gering, but yet that of Socrates was, I know not how, 
more deſirable, inſomuch that Ariſtippus, hearing ſome 
p:tying the manner of his death, ſaid, * May the gods 
* grant me ſach a death . We diſcern in the ſouls*of 
theſe two great men, and their imitators, (for I very 
much doùbt whether they ever had their equals) ſo per- 
fe& a habit in virtue, that it was conſtitutional to ow 

| is 

® Diog. Laert. in the liſe of Ariſſippus, lib. ii. ſect. 76. 
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'Tis not that painſul virtue, nor the law of reaſon, to 


preſerve which, the ſoul muſt be, as it were, on the rack ; 
but 'tis the very eſſence of their ſouls, tbeir natural and 
common practice: They have rendered it ſuch by a long 
adherence to the precepts of philoſophy, imbibed by a 
a rich genius, and a generous nature, The vicious paſ- 
ſions, that are born in us, can find no entrance into 
their breaſt ; the fortitude and ſteadineſs of their ſouls 
ſtifle and extinguiſh carnal appetites as ſoon as they be- 
gin to be in motion. | | 

Now, that is is not more noble, by a ſublime and di- 
vine reſolution, to hinder the birth of temptations, and 


to be ſo formed to virtue, that the very ſeeds of the vices - 


may be eradicated, than by mere force to hinder their 


growth, and, by giving way to the firſt motions of the 


paſſions, be obliged to arm and to oppoſe their progreſs, 


and to conquer them; and that this tecond effect is not 


alſo much more noble than to be only furniſhed with an 
eaſy debonnair temper, diſguſted of itſelf with debauch- 
ery and vice; I do not think can be doubted. As to this 


third and laſt fort of virtue it ſeems, indeed, to render a - 


man innocent, but not virtuous ; free from doing ill, but 
not apt enough to do good. Beſides, this 1s a condition 
ſo near approaching to imperfection and frailty, that [ 
know not, very well, how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate the 
confines. The very name of goodneſs and- innocence. 
are, for this reaſon, in ſome ſort, names of contempt, I 
perceive, that ſeveral virtues, as chaſtity, ſobriety, and 


temperance, may happen to us through bodily defects. 


Conſtancy in danger, (if it muſt be ſo called) the con- 
tempt of death, patience under misfortunes may happen, 


and are often found in men, for want of well judging . 


of ſuch accidents, and conceiving of them as they really 
are. The dulneſs of apprehenfion and ſtupidity are 
therefore, ſometimes, the counterteits of virtuous deeds. 
As I have oſten ſeen it happen, that men have had praiſe 
for what deſerved cenſure. 


An Italian nobleman once made this remark, in my 
preſence, to the diſadvantage of his countrymen, viz. 


that the Italians were ſo ſubtile, and ſo quick of appre- 
henſion, that they foreſaw danger and accidents, which 


might happen to them, at ſo great a diſtance, that 'tis 
H 5 | not 
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not to be thought ſtrange, if they often went to war to 
provide for their ſecurity, even beſore they had diſcovered 
the danger; That we (the French) and the Spaniards, 
who were not ſo eunning, were ſtill more to be blamed, 
for that we muſt both ſee and feel the danger before it 
could alarm us, and that, even then, we were not reſo- 
lute; but that the Germans and the Swiſs, being more 
heavy and dull of apprehenſion, had not the fenſe to 
look round them, even when the blews were dealt a- 
bout their ears, Peradventure he only talked at this 
rate by way of banter ; yet certain it is, that, in the 
trade of war, thoſe who have not yet learned it, often 
raſh into dangers with more temerity than they do after 
they are well warmed in it. 8 


+ — baud ignarus quantum nova gloria in armis 
Et præ dulce decus primo certamine poſit *, 


Knowing how much the hope of glory warms 
The ſoldier in bis firſt eſſay of arms. 


For that reaſon, therefore, when we would give judg- 
ment of any particular action, we muſt conſider the ſe- 
veral circumſtances, and the whole man, by whom it is 
performed, before we give it a name. 

To ſay one word of myſelf, I have ſometimes known 
my friends commend that for prudence in me which was 
mere fortune, and afcribe that to courage and patience, 
which Was awing"to judgment and opinion, giving me 
one title for another, ſometimes to my advantage, at other 
times to my detriment : As to the reſt, I am fo far from 
being arrived to this firſt and more perfect degree of ex- 
cellence, where virtue is become a habit, that I have 
ſcarce made any trial of the ſecond. I have made no 
great efforts to curb the defires by which I have been 
importuned. My virtue is virtue, or rather caſual and 
accidental innocence. I I had been born of a more irre- 
gular conftitution, ] fear my caſe would bave been very 
jamentable; foi I have ſcarce ever experienced a forti- 
tude of mind to reſiſt paſſions that were ever ſo little 
vehement. I know not how to nourifh quarrels =_ de- 

ates. 


„ Eneid. lib, xi. v. 154 755. 
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bates in my own breaſt, ſo that I owe no thanks to my- 
ſelf if I am exempt from ſeveral vices. 


Si vitiit medzocribus, et mea paucis 
Mendoſa eſ natura, alioqui rea, ( velut fi 
Egregio in/ſper/ſos reprebendas corpore newvos .) 


If trivial faults deform my upright ſoul, 
Like a fair face when blemiſh'd with a mole. 


I owe it more to my fortune than to my reaſon. I hap- 
pened to be deſcended from a race famous for probity, 
and from a very good father. I know not whether he 
has entailed any of his humours upon me, or whether 
domeſtic examples, and the good inſtructions I received 
in my infancy, have inſenſibly contributed to it, or elſe 
whether I was born ſo. 


Stu libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
Fermidoloſus, pars wviolentior 
Natalis hore, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperia Capricornus unde f. 


Whatever ſtar did at my birth prevail, 

W hether my fate was weigh'd in Libra's ſcale: 
Or Scorpio reign'd, whoſe gloomy pow'r 

Rules dreadful o'er the natal hour ; 

Or Capricorn with angry rays, 

That tyrant of the Weſtern ſeas. 


But ſo it is, that I have a natural 8 ſor maſt 
of the vices. The anſwer which Antiſthenes made to 


one who aſked him, What was the beſt thing to learn,“ 


viz. To © unlearn Evil 4, ſeems very ſimilar to this re- 
preſentation. I have them in abhorrence, I ſay, from 
an opinion ſo natural, and ſo much my own, that the 
very inſtinct and impreſſion of them, which I brought 
with me from my nurſe, I ſtill retain, no motive whatſo- 
ever having been effectual to make me alter it; nay, not 
my own diſcourſes, which, by rambling, in ſome things, 

from 


e Horat. lib. i. Sat. 6. v. 65, &c, 
+ Hor. lib. ii. Ode 17. v. 17, &c. 1 Diog. Laert. in tl e 
life of Antiſthenes, lib. vi, ſect. 7. 
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from the common road, might eafily licenſe me to com- 
mit actions, which ſuch natural inclination gives me an 
averſion to. | 

What I am going to ſay is monſtrous, yet I will ſay it. 
I find myſelf, in many things, more curbed and regulated 
by my manners than my opinion, and my concupiſcence 
not ſo debauched as my reaſon. Ariſtippus eſtabliſhed 
ſuch bold opinions, in favour of pleaſure and riches, as 
made all the philoſophers declaim againſt him: But, as 
to his manners, Dionyſius, the tyrant, having preſented 
three beautiful wenches to him, for his choice of one, he 
made anſwer, that he would have them all; and that 
Paris was in the wrong, for preferring one before her 
other two companions : But, when he carried them home 
to his houſe, he ſent them back untouched : His ſer- 
vant finding the money, which he carried after him, tos 
heavy a load for him “, he ordered him to pour it out in 
the road, and there leave the quantity that incumbered 
him. And Epicurus, whoſe doctrines were fo irreligious 
and effeminate, was, in his life, very devout and iabo- 
rious . He wrote to a friend of his, that he lived upon 
nothing but biſcuit and water, and deſired him to lend 
him a little cheeſe, to reſerve it till he had a mind to 
make a ſumptuous feaſt. Mouſt it be true, that, in or- 
der to be perfect, we muſt be ſo by an occult, natural, 
and univerſal propriety, without law, reaſon, or exam- 
ple? The irregularities of which I have been guilty, are 
not, I thank God, of the worſt ſort, and I have con- 
demned myſelf for them, in proportion to the guilt of 
them, for they never infected my judgment. On the 
contrary, I accuſe them more ſeverely in myſelf than in 
another ; but that is all, for, as to the reſt, I oppoſe too 
little reſiſtance, and too eaſily ſuffer myſelf to incline to 
the other ſcale of the balance, only.I moderate and pre- 
vent them from mixing with otter vices, which, are apt 
to intwine with, and hang to one another, if a man does, 
not take care. I have contracted and curtailed mine, 
to make them as ſimple and uncompounded as 2915 
ä 8 Wi. ' * GY ec 


- 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſect. 67,77. and 
Len. lib, ii. Sat. Iii. v. 100, &c. 
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— Nec ultra 
Errorem fawveo *. 


Nor do I indulge my error farther, 


For as to the opinion of the Stoics, who ſay, * That 


* the wiſe man, when he works, operates by all the vir: 
« tues together, tho' one be moſt apparent, according to 
the nature of the action, (and, as to this, the ſimili- 
tude of the human body might be of fome ſervice to 
them, becauſe choler cannot operate without the afliſt. 
ance of all the humours, though choler be predominant) 
if from thence they would likewiſe infer, that, when the 
wicked man acts wickedly, he acts by all the vices to- 
gether, I do not believe it to be merely fo, or elſe I do 
not underſtand them, for, indeed, I find the contrary. 
Theſe are ſome of thoſe acute but trifling ſubtilties 
which philoſophy ſometimes infiſts on. I am addicted 
to ſome vices, but I fly from others, as much as a faint 
would do. The Peripatetics alſo diſown this indiſſolu- 
ble connection and complication ; and Ariſtotle is of 
Opinion, that a man may be prudent and juſt, and at the 
ſame time intemperate and incontinent. Socrates con- 
feſſed to ſome who had diſcovered in his phyſiognomy, 
an inclination to a certain vice, that he had, indeed; a 
natural propenſion to it, but that he had, by diſcipline, 
corrected it T; And Stilpo, the philoſopher's familiar 
friend, uſed to ſay, that he was born with an appetite 
both to wine and women, but that, by ſtudy, he had 
learned to abſtain from both 1 | 

What I have, in me, that is good, I aſcribe it, on the 
contrary, tothe lot of my birth, and am not beholden for 
it either to law, precept, or any other inſtruction: My 
innocence is perfectly ſimple, with little aſſurance, and 
leſs art. Among all the vices I mortally hate cruelty, 
both by nature and judgment, as the very extreme of all 
vices : But withal, I am fo tender-hearted, that it grieves 
me to ſee the throat of a fowl cut, nor can I bear to hear 
the cry of a tare in the teeth of my dogs, tho' hunting is 
my moſt favourite diverſion. Such as have ſenſual plea- 
fure to encounter with, willingly make uſe of this argu- 


ment, 
„ Juv. Sat, viii. v. 194. 
I Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. iv. c. 37. Þ Cic. lib, de Fato, c. 5. 
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ment, to ſhew that it is altogether, vicious and unrea- 
ſonable ; that, when it is at the height. it maſters us to 
ſach a degree, that reaſon can have no acceſs to it ; and 
they inſtance, in our own experience, in our commerce 
with the fair ſex, 


— cum jam fprefagit gaudia corpus 
Atque in eo et Venus, ut muliebria conferat arva . 


when they think that the pleaſure does tranſport us to 
ſuch a degree, that our reaſon cannot perform its office 
while we are in ſuch an extafy and rapture of pleaſure, 
I know, however, that it may be otherwiſe, and that 
ſometimes, a man has it in his power, if he will, to 
turn, his mind, even in the critical minute, to other 
thoughts ; but then it muſt be bent to it deliberately, 
and of ſet purpoſe. I know that a man may triumph 
over the utmoſt effort of pleaſure. I have experienced 
this myſelf, and have not found Venus ſo imperious a 
deſs, as many, and ſome more reformed than myſelf, 
eclare her to be. I do not think it a miracle, as the 
queen of Navarre does, in one of the tales of her Hep- 
tameron, (which is a very pretty book for her objek) 
nor a thing of extreme difficulty, to ſpend whole nights, 
where a man has all the conveniency and liberty he can 
defire, with a long wiſhed-for miſtreſs, and yet to be true 
to the promiſe 6 may have made, to ſatisfy himſelf 
with kiſſes and gentle ſqueezes of the hand, I fancy, 
that the diverſion of hunting would be more proper for 
the experiment, in which though the pleaſure be leſs, 
yet the rapture and ſurprize are the greater, when our 
| reaſon, being aſtoniſhed, has not ſuch leiſure to prepare 
itſelf for the encounter, when, after a long ſearch, the 
beaſt ſtarts up on a ſudden, and perhaps, in a place 
where we leaſt of all expected it. This ſhock, and the 
ſhouts of the hunters, ſtrike us to ſuch a degree, that it 
would be difficult, for ſuch as are fond of this kind of 
chace, to think of any thing elſe at that very inſtant : 
Alſo the poets make ian triumphant over the torch 
and arrows of Cupid. 
7 Lais 


® Lucret. lib. iv. v. 1099. &c:. 
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Quis non malarum guas amor curas habct, 
Hac inter obliviſcttur * ? 


Thus happy, who is there does not forget 
The cares and wrongs of an uneaſy ſtate ? 


To return to my ſubject: I have a very tender eom- 
paſſion for the afflictions of other perſons, and ſhould 
readily cry, for company, if, upon any occaſion what- 
foever, ] could cry at all. Nothing tempts my tears but 
to ſee tears ſhed by others, whether they are real, or on- 
ly feigned or counterfeit. I do much lament the dead, 
and ſhould rather envy them, but I very much lament 
thoſe who are dying. The Savages don't ſo much of- 
fend me in roaſting and eating the bodies of the dead, as 
thoſe who torment and peiſecute the living. I don't 
like to be a ſpeQator of executions, how juſt ſoever they 
are. A ferfon having undertaken to ſet forth the cle- 
mency of Julius Cæſar: He was' ſaid he. moder- 
* ate in his revenge; for having forced the pirates to 
* ſurrender to him, thoſe very pirates who had before 
* taken him priſoner, and put him to ranſom, and hav - 
* ing ſworn to hang them on a gibber, he did, indeed, 
* condemn them to it, but' it was after he had cauſed 
them to be ſtrangled : Nor did he puniſn his ſecretary 
Philemon, who had attempted to poiſon him, with 
any greater ſeverity than merely putting him to death.” 
Without naming the Latin author F, who durſt alledge, 
as a mark of clemency, the killing of thoſe by whom 
we have been offended, *tis eaſy to gueſs that he was 
ſtruck with the horrid and inhuman examples of cruelty 
practiſed by the Roman tyrants. 

My opinion is, that, even in the executions of juſtice, 
whatever exceeds ſimple death, is mere cruelty, and eſ- 
pecially in us, who ought to have ſo much reſpect to the 
fouls, as to diſmiſs them in a good ſtate, an 


* Hor. Epod. Od. lib. ii. v. 37, 38. 

+ This author was Suetonius, wherein I remember to have read 
this paſſage, though Montaigne choſe to conceal his name; and, 
upon conſulting it, was enabled to correct a ſmall error I found in all 
the editions of theſe Eiſays that I have ſeen, which write Philomon 
for Philemon. | FR 
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be when they are diſcompoſed and rendered deſperate by 
intolerable torments. Not long ſince a ſoldier, who 
was impriſoned for ſome crime, perceiving from the 
tower wherein he was confined, that the people were aſ- 
ſembling at the place of execution, and that the car- 
penters were very buſy, he thought that all their prepa- 
ration was for his execution, and therefore reſolved to 
kill himfelf, but could find nothing to do it withal, ex- 
cept an old ruſty cart-nail which he chanced to light 
upon: With this he firſt gave himſelf two great wounds 


in his throat, but, finding this was not ſufficient, he ſoon 


after gave bimſelf a third in the belly, where he left the 
nail ſtuck up to the head. The firſt of his keepers that 
came into his room, found him thus mangled, and though 
ſtill alive, yet fallen on the floor, near expiring by his 
wounds, They therefore made haſte to pats ſentence on 
him before he ſhould die, and thereby defeat the law. 
When he heard his ſentence, and that it was only to be 
beheaded, he ſeemed to take freſh courage, accepted of 
a glaſs of wine which he had before refuſed, and thanked 
his judges for the unexpected mildneſs of their ſentence, 
ſaying, * That he had taken a reſolution to diſpatch 
© himſelf, for fear of being put to a kind of death more 
« ſevere and inſupportable, having entertained an opi- 
* nion from the preparations he had ſeen making at the 
© place of execution, that he was to be put to ſome hor- 
« rible torture.” And the man ſeemed to be, as it were, 
delivered from death by the change of it from the man- 
ner in which he apprehended it. I would adviſe, that 
theſe examples of ſeverity, which are with a deſign to 
keep people in their duty, might be exerciſed upon the 


dead bodies of the criminals ; for depriving them of bu- 


rial, and quartering and boiling them, would impreſs 
the vulgar almoſt as much as the pains they ſee in- 
flicted upon the living; though in effect, this is next 
to nothing, as God ſays, * They kill the body, but after 
* havenothing more that they can do,” Luke xii. ver. 4. 


One day, while I was at Rome, I happened to be going 
by juſt as they were executing Catena, a notorious robber, 


The ſpeQators ſaw him ſtrangled with indifference, but 
when they proceeded to quarter him, at every blow 


ſtuck by the executioner, they gave a doleful groan, and 
| made 


{ 
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made ſuch an outery, as if every one had lent his ſenſe 
of feeling to the miſerable carcaſe. Theſe inhumane 
exceſſes ought to be exerciſed upon the bark, and not up- 
on the pith. Thus, in a caſe much of the ſame nature, 
Artaxerxes moderated the ſeverity of the ancient laws of 
Perſia, by an order, that the nobility who debaſed them- 
ſelves, inſtead of being laſhed, as they uſed to be, ſhould 
be ſtripped, and their veſtments whipped for them; and 
that, inſtead of having the hair of their heads plucked 
off, as was the practice, they ſhould only take off their 
high-crowned Tiarz . The Egyptians who affected 
to be ſo devout, thought they fully ſatisfied the juſtice of 
God by facrificing ſwine to him, in + picture and effigy. 
A bold invention, to think to pleaſe the Divine Being, a 
ſubſtance ſo eſſential, with picture and ſhadow |! | 
T live in times that abound with incredible inſtances, of 
this vice, owing to the licentiouſneſs of our civil wars; 
and I may challenge the ranſackers of the ancient hiſ- 
tories to produce any paſſage more extraordinary than 
what we experience of it every day, yet I am not at all 
reconciled to it. I could ſcarce believe, till I had ſeen it, 
that there could be ſuch ſavage monſters, who could 
commit murder purely for the delight they took in it, 
and that, from that motive only, could hack and lop off 
the limbs of their fellow-creatures, and rack their brains 
to find out unuſual torments and new deaths, without en- 
mity, without gain, and for this end only, to feaſt their 
eyes and ears with the diſtreſsful geſtures and moti- 
ons, and the lamentable cries and groans of a man in the 
agonies of death : For this is the utmoſt point to which 
cruelty can attain, Ut Homo hominem non iratus, 
non timens, tantum ſpectaturus occidat, i. e. That one 
man ſhould kill another, without being puſhed upon it 
by anger or fear, but only by a defre of ſeeing him die. 
For my own part, it always gives me pain to fee a 
harmleſs beaſt, which is incapable of making its de- 
fence, and gives us no qffence, purſued and m—_ Ip 
— can: 


Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the ancient kines. | 
7 Herodotus (lib. ii. p. 122.) ſays this was only done by the prove 
er fort, who made ſwine in dough, which they baked, and then 

offered in ſacrifice. 
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death: And, as it often happens, that the ſtag, when 
hunted till it has loſt its breath and ſtrength, finding no 
- ether remedy, falls on its back, and ſurrenders itſelf to 
its parſuers, ſeeming, with tears, to beg for mercy. 


| gueſiuque cruentus 
Argue imploranti fimilis * 
I ever thought it an unpleaſant fight: I ſcarce take 


any beaſt alive but I turn it abroad again : Pythagoras 
purchaſed fiſh and fowls alive for the ſame purpoſe. 


—primogue a cede ferarum 
 Incaluifſe puto maculatum Janguine ferrum f. 


With ſlaughter of wild beaſts the ſword began, 
Ere it was drawn to ſhed the blood of man. 


They that thirſt for the blood of beaſts diſcover a natural 
inclination to cruelty. After they had accuſtomed them- 
ſelves, at Rome, to ſpectacles of the ſlaughter of ani. 
mals, they proceded to that of men, and the combats 
of gladiators. Nature itſelf (I fear) has planted in man 
a kind of inſtin to inbumanity : Nobody is fond of 
ſeeing beaſts play with and careſs one another, nor ſhould 
any body take a pleaſure in ſeeing them diſmember and 
worry one another. And, that I may not be jeered for 
my ſympathiſing with them, we are enjoined to have ſome 
pity for them by theology itſelf : And, conſidering that 
one and the ſame maſter has lodged us in this world for 
his ſervice, and that they are of his family as well as we, 
it has reaſon to command us to ſhew ſome regard and 
aſfeion for them. 

Pythagoras borrowed the doctrine of the Metempſy- 
choſis from the Egyptians ; but it was afterwards re- 
ceived by ſeveral nations, and particularly by our Druids, 


Morte carent anime, ſemperque priore relif#d 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ f. 


Souls never die, but having leſt one ſeat, 
Into new houſes they admittance get. ol 
: e 


* ZEncid. lib. vii. v. 501, $02. T Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. 
fab. ii. v. 47, 48. t Qvid, Metam, lib. xv. fab, 3. v. 6, 7. 


- 
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The prieſts of our ancient Gauls maintained, that ſouls 
being eternal, never ceaſed to remove and ſhift their ſta- 
tions from ane body to another ; mixing, moreover, with 
this fancy, ſame confideration of the divine juſtice: 
For, according as the foul had behaved whilſt it had been 
in Alexander, they ſaid, that God ordered it to inhabit 
another body, more or leſs uneaſy, and ſuitable to its 
condition. 


muta ferarum 
Cogit wincla pati, truculentos ingerit urfis, 
Prædonęſque lupis, fallaces vulpibus addit : 


Atque ubi per wyarios ann, per mille figuras 
Egit, Letbæs purgatos flumine tandem 
Rurſus ad humane revecat primordia forme . 


The yoke of ſpeechleſs brutes he made them wears 
Blood- thirſty fouls he did incloſe in bears; 

Thoſe that rapacious were in wolves he ſhut, 

The fly and cunning he in foxes put; 

Where, after having, thro" a courſe of years, 

In num'rous forms quite finiſh'd their careers, 

In Lethe's flood he purg'd them, and at laſt 

In human bodies ke the ſouls replac'd. 


If the ſoul had been valorous, they lodged it in the body 
of a lion; if voluptuous in that of a hog; if timorous, 
in that of a hart or hare; if treacherous, in that of a fox, 
and fo of the reſt, till purified by this correction, it again 
entered into ſome human body. 


Ipſe ego, nam memini, Trojani tempore bells, 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram Þ+. 


For I myſelf remember, in the days 


O'th Trojan war, that I Euphorbus was. 


As to the kindred beiwixt us and the beafts, I lay no 
great ſtreſs on it, nor on the practice of ſeveral _— 


* Claudian in Ruffin. lib. ii. v. 482, 483, 484.—491, 492. 493. 

+ 'Tis Pythagoras who ſpeaks thus of himleif, in Ovid. Metam. 
tb. xv. Fab. 3. v 8. 9. Would you know by what means Pythagoras. 
could remember what he had been in the time of the Trojan war? 
See Diogenes Laert. in the life of P; thagoras, lib, vii. ſect. 4, 5. 
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and ſome, too, the moſt noted for antiquity and dignity, 
ſaid to have not only admitted brutes to their ſociety and 
company, but to have alſo preferred them to a rank far 
above themſelves ; ſome eſteeming them as familiars and 
favourites of their gods, and 'paying them reſpe& and 
veneration more than human, while others acknowledged 
no God nor deity but them. 


Belluæ à Barbaris propter beneficium conſeerate +. 


The Barbarians conſecrated beaſts for the benefit they 
received by them. 


Crocodilon odorat 

Pars hec, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus ibin; 
E frigies ſacri hic nitet aurea cercopitheci : 
Lic piſcem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem wenerantur 4. 

One country does adore the crocodile, 

That ftrikes ſuch terror on the banks of Nile; 
Another does the long bill'd Ibis dread, 
With pois'nous fleſh of ugly ſerpents fed ; 
And in another place you may behold 

The ſtatue of a monkey ſhine in gold: 

A certain fiſh of Nile is worſhipp'd here, 
And there whole towns a ſnarling dog revere. 


And the very conſtruction that Plutarch puts upon this 
error, which is very well fancied, is alſo to their honour ; 
For he ſays, that it was not the cat, nor the ox (for 
example) that the Egyptians adored, but that, in thoſe 
brutes they reverenced ſome image of the divine facul- 
ties [. In the ox, patience and profit; in the cat, vi- 
vacity, or, like our neighbours, the Burgundians, with 
all the Germans, an impatience to ſee itſelf ſhut in F, by 
which they repreſented the liberty they loved and adored 
beyond every other faculty; and ſo of the others. But 
when, amongſt the more moderate opinions, I meet with 
. arguments that endeavour to demonſtrate the near re- 
ſemblance betwixt us and animals, and what a ſhare they 


have 


+ Cicer. de nat. deorum, ib. i. c. 36. I Juv, fat. xv. v. 2, 3. 
4—7. 8. | In his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, ch. 39. of Amyot's 
tranſlation. A paſſion natural to cats, which can't enduce to 
be pent up in a 100m. | 
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have in our greateſt privileges, and with what probability 
they are compared to us, it really very much abates my 

reſumption, and I am ready to reſign that imaginary 

oyalty which is aſcribed to us over the other crea- 
tures. | 
', Be all this as it will, there is, nevertheleſs, a certain 
kind of reſpect, and a general obligation of humani 
which attaches us, not only to the beaſts that have life 
and a ſenſe of feeling, but alſo to trees and plants. We 
owe juſtice to men, and favour and good uſage to other 
creatures that are ſuſceptible of it : There is a certain 
correſpondence, and a mutual obligation betwixt them 
and us ; I fear not to declare the tenderneſs of my na- 
ture to be ſo puerile, that I cannot well refuſe to play 

with my dog when he careſſes me, or defires it, though it 
be out of ſeaſon. | 

The Turks have alms-houſes and hoſpitals for beaſts. 
The Romans made public proviſion for the nouriſhment 
of geeſe, after the watchfulneſs of one of them had ſaved 
their capitol. The Athenians made a decree, that the 
mules * which had been employed in the building of 
the temple, called Hecatonpedon, ſhould be free, and 
allowed to graze any where without moleſtation. "Twas 
the common practice of the Agrigentines F to give ſo- 
lemn interment to their favourite beaſts, as horſes of 
ſome rare qualities, dogs, and birds, which they made a 
profit of, and even ſuch as had ſerved for the diverſion 
of their children: And the magnificence which they 
commonly diſplayed in all other things, appeared parti- 
cularly in the number of coſtly monuments erected to 
this very purpoſe, which remained for a ſhew ſeveral 
ages after. The /Egyptians I interred wolves, bears, 
crocodiles, dogs and cats, in ſacred places, embalmed 
their bodies, and wore mourning at their death, || Ci- 
mon 5 gave an honourable burial to the mares with 
which he had won three prizes at the Olympic races. 
Old Xanthippus “ cauſed his dog to be buried on a 
promontory, near the ſea-ſide, which has, ever ſince, re- 


tained 


* Plutarch,-in the life of Cato the Cenſor, ch. 3. 

F Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. c. 17. 1 [bid. J Father of 
Miltiades, Herodot. lib. vi. p. 419. $ Herodot, lib, ii. p. 1 29. 

% Plutarch's Cato the Cenlor. , 1379 bh 
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tained its name. And ® Plutarch ſays, that he made con- 
ſrience of ſelling and ſending to the ſhambles, for a ſmall 
profit, an ox that had ſerved him a good while, 


CHAP. XII. An poly for Raimpnd de Sebonde. 


EARNING is, in truth, a poſſeſſion of very 
great importance and utility, and they who de- 

ſpife it, plainly diſcover their ſtupidity ; yet I 
don't prize it at that exceſſive rate as ſome men do, 
particularly Herillus the philoſopher, who therein 
placed the ſovereign good, and maintained, that it was 
alone ſufficient to make us wiſe and happy ; which 1 
do not believe, nor what has been ſaid by others, that 
learning is the mot her of all virtue, and that all vice is 

roduced from ignorance. If this be true, 'tis a point 

jable to a tedious diſcuſſion, My houſe has been, a 
long time, open to men of learning, and is very well 
known by them'; for my father, who was the maſter of 
it fifty years, and more, being warmed with that zeal 
with which king Francis I. had newly embraced litera- 
ture, and brought it into eſteem, ſpared no pains nor 
expence to get an acquaintance with men of learning, 
treating them, at his houſe, as perſons ſacred, who had 
divine wiſdom by ſome ſpecial inſpiration, collecting 
their ſentences and ſayings as ſo many oracles, and with 
the more veneration and religion, as he. was the leſs qua- 
hfied to judge of them; for he had no knowledge of let- 
ters any more than his n age had. For my part, 
I love them very well, but don't adore them. Amongſt 
others, Peter Bunel, a man of great reputation for learn- 
ing, in his time, having, with others of his claſs, ſpent 
ſome days at Montaigne with my father, preſented him, at 
his departure, with a book intitled * Theologia Naturalis, 
«© five liber creaturarum Magiſtri Raimondi ge Sebonde, 
ie. Natural Theology, ora treatiſe of the animal creatiun, 
by Maſter Raimond de Sebonde. And, becauſe both 
the Italian and Spaniſh languages were familiar to my 
Father, and it being a book writ in Spanifh, fuſtianed 
with Latin terminations, M. Bunel hoped, that with —4 

+ | tt 
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little aſſiſtance, my father would make it turn out to his 
accouht z and he recommended it to him as a very uſe- 
tul book, and proper for the juncture of his time in 
which he gave it to him, which was when the innova. 
tions of Luther began to be in vogue, and in many places 
to ſtagger our ancient faith. And herein he judged very 
right, foreſeeing plainly, by the dictates of reaſon, that, 
as the diſtemper appeared at its breaking out, it would 
eaſily turn into execrable atheiſm : For the vulgar, not 
being qualified to judge of things as they are in them- 
ſelves, but being governed by accidents and appearances, 
after they have been once inſpired with the boldneſs to 
contemn and controul thoſe opinions which they had be- 
fore in extreme reverence, as thoſe, particularly which 
concern their ſalvation, and, after any of the articles of 
their religion are brought into doubt and diſpute, are ſoon 
apt to rejeR all the other articles of their belief, as equally 
uncertain, and having no other authority -or 8 
than thoſe in which they have been already puzzled; and 
ſhake off the impreſſions they had received from the au- 
thority of the laws. or the reverence of ancient cuſtom, 
a3 a tyrannical yoke ; 


Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum *. 


For with moſt eagerneſs they ſpurn the law, 
By which they were before moſt kept in awe. 


reſolving to admit nothing, for the future, without the 
inerpſon of. their own decree and particulary con- 
ent. | | 

My Father, a few days before his death, happening 
to meet with this book under a heap of other papers 
that were laid by, commanded me to tranſlate it for 
him into French. Tis good to tranſlate ſuch authors 
as this, wherein there's ſcarce any thing to repreſent, 
except the matter ; but as for thoſe books wherein the 
grace and elegance of language are mainly affected, 
they are dangerous to undertake, for fear of tranſlating 
them into a weaker idiom. It was an undertaking new, 
and quite ſtranze to me ; but happening, at that time, 
to have leiſure, and not being able to reſiſt the n 


| 
4 
| 
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® Lycret. lib. v. v. 1139. 
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of the beſt father that ever was, I did it as well as I could 
and ſo much to his ſatisfaction, that I ordered it to be 
printed, which alſo, after his death, was performed “. [ 
was charmed with the author's fine imagination, the re- 
gular contexture of his work, and the extraordinary 
piety of his deſign. Becauſe many people take pleaſure 
in reading it, particularly the ladies, to whom we owe 
moſt ſervice, I have often been ready to aſſiſt them, in 
defeating two main objeQions to this their favourite au- 
thor. His deſign is bold and courageous ; for he un- 
dertakes to eltabliſh and verify all the articles of the 
Chriſtian religion, againſt the Atheiſts, from reaſons that 
are human and natural ; wherein, to ſay the truth, he 
is ſo ſolid and ſucceſsful, that I do not think it poſſible to 
do better upon that ſubject, and do believe that he has 
been equalled by none f. This work ſeeming to me too 
ſublime and too elegant for an author whoſe name is ſo 
little known, and. of whom all that we learn, is, that he 
was a Spaniard, who profeſſed phyſic at Thoulouſe, a- 
bout two hundred years ago, I once aſked Adrian Tur- 
nebus, a man of univerſal knowledge, what he thought 
of this treatiſe. The anſwer he made to me, was, that he 
believed it to be ſome extract from Thomas Aquinas; for 
that, in- truth, none but a genius like his, accompanied 


wich 


Montaigne, ſpeaking of this firſt edition of it in the firſt edition 
of his<flays, at Bourdeaux, in 1580, and that of 1588, in quarto, 
ſays, it appears to have been careleſsly printed, by reaſon of the in- 
finite number of errors of the preſs, committed by the printer who 
had the ſole care of it. This tranſlation was reprinted, and, no doubt, 
more correctly, becauſe Montaigne has purged it of the printers er- 
rors in the former. I have an edition printed at Paris in 1611, and 
ſaid to be tranſlated by Michael Seigneur de Montaigne, Knight of 
the King's orders, and a Gentleman of his chamber in ordinary; the 
laſt edition, reviſed and corrected. And, indeed, this is a very cor- 

rect edition, There is ſuch a perſpicuity, ſpirit, and natural viva- 
city in this tranſlation, that it has all the air of an original. Mon- 
taigne has added nothing of his own to it, but a ſhort dedication of it 
to his father, wherein he owns, that he undertook this work by his 
order. The reader will find this dedication at the end of the third 
volume of this edition of the Eſſays. 
+ Grotius's treatiſe of the Truth of the Chriſtian religion was 
not yet publiſhed, wherein that great man exprſsly ſays, that this 


ſubject had been before treated by Raimond de Sebonde, Philoſophica 
Subtilitate, | 


1 
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with infinite learning, and wonderful ſubtilty, was ca» 
pable of fuch ideas. So it is, that, be the anthor and 


inventor who he will, (though, without greater reaſon 


than has yet appeared, it would not be right to ſtrip Se- 
bonde of this title) he was a man of great ſufficiency, and 
of very fine parts. | 

The firſt fault they find with his work is his aſſerting 
That Chriſtians are in the wrong to endeavour to make 
human reaſoning the baſis of their belief, ſince the ob- 
« je of it is only conceived by faith, and by a ſpecial in- 
* ſpiration of the divine grace.” In this objection there 
ſeems to be a pious zeal, and, for this reaſon, tis abſo- 
lutely neceffary that we ſhould endeavour, with the greater 
mildneſs and reſpect, to ſatisfy thoſe who have advanced 
it. This werea taſk more proper for a man well verſed in 
divinity, than for me who knew nothing of it. Neverthe- 
leſs, this is my judgment, that, in a point of ſodivine and 
ſublime a nature, and ſo far tranſcending human under- 
ſtanding, as this truth, with which it has pleaſed the 
divine Goodneſs to enlighten us, there is great need that 
he ſhould alſo lend us the aſſiſtance, in the way of an ex- 
traordinary favour and privilege, to enable us to con- 
ceive and imprint it in our underſtandings, of which 1 
don't think means merely human are, in any ſort, capable 
of doing ; for, if they were, ſo many men, of rare and ex- 
cellent talents, ſo abundantly furniſhed with natural abi- 
lities, in former ages, had not failed to attain to this 
knowledge by the light of reaſon. Tis by faith alone 
that we have a lively and certain comprehenſion of the 
ſublime myſteries of our religion; not but that it is a very 
brave and laudable attempt to accommodate alio the na- 
tural and human talents, which God has given vs, to the 
ſervice of our faith : 'tis not to be doubted, that this is 
the moſt noble uſe that we can put them to, and that there 
is no employment or deſign more worthy of a Chriſtian, 
than to aim, by all his ſtudies and meditation, to il- 
juſtrate, extend and amplify the truth of his belief. We 
do not content ourſelves by ſerving God with our hearts 
and underſtandings ; we moreover owe and render him 
corporeal reverence; we apply our very limbs, and our 
external motions, &c. to do him honour : We muſt here 


do the ſame, and accompany our faith with all the rea- 
Vol. II. I ſoa 
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ſon we have, but always with this reſerve, not to fancy 
that it depends upon us, nor that our efforts and ar- 
guments can attain to knowledge ſo ſupernatural and di. 
vine. If it enter not into us by an extraordinary infu- 
fion ; if it only enters by reaſon, and by human means, 
it does not enter us in its dignity and ſplendor ; and 
yet I really am afraid that we only poſſeſs it by this canal. 
if we laid hold upon God by the mediation of a lively 
faith ; if we laid hold upon God through Him, and not 
through ourſelves ; if we had a divine footing and foun. 
dation, human accidents would not have the power to 
ſhake us as they do ; our fortreſs would not be the con- 
queſt of ſo weak a battery : The love of novelty, the 
conſtraint of princes, the ſucceſs of a party, the raſh and 
fortuitous change of our opinions would not have 
power to ſtagger and alter our faith ; We ſhould not 
then leave it to the mercy of ſome now argument, and 
abandon it to the perſuaſion even of all the rhetoric in 
the world : We ſhould bear up againſt thoſe waves with 
a reſolution inflexible and immoveable. 


Aliſos fluctus rupes ut vaſla refundit, 

Et tarias circum latrantes diſſipat undas 
Mole ſud v. 

As a vaſt rock repels the rolling tides 
That daſh and foam againſt its flinty ſides 
By its own bulk. 

If this ray of divinity glanced upon any part of us, it 
would illuminate the whole man ; not only our words, 
but our works alſo would ſhine with its brightneſs and 
luſtre; every thing that proceeded from us, would be 
inlightened with this noble ſplendor. We ought to be 
uſhamed, that, in all the human ſeQs, there never was 
a man, notwithſtanding the abſurdity and novelty 0 

e 


Iheſe Latin verſes are by a modern poet, who borrowed the 
ſentiment, and molt of the words, from thoſe fine lines of Viirgil 1 


Ille velut pelagi rupes immota reſiftit : 

Ut pelagi rupes, magno weniente fragore, 

7 ſeſe, multis circumlatrantibus undis, 
ule tenet 


In ſome of Montaigne's editions we are referred to this place in Vir- 


gil, as if Montaigne had really quoted him. 
+ Eneid. I. vii. v. 5887-591, &c. 
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the doctrine which he maintained, but conformed his 
manner of life to Chriſtianity in ſome meaſure ; and 
that ſo divine and heavenly an inſtitution ſhould 
only diſtinguiſh Chriſtians by the appellation. Would 
you ſee a proof of this? Compare our manners to thoſe 
of a Mahometan or Pagan : You will after all come 
ſhort of them in chat very point where, in regard to 
the 9 of our religion, we ought to outſhine 
them beyond all compariſon ; and it muſt be ſaid, 
Are they ſo good, ſo juſt, ſo charitable? They are 
therefore Chriſtians, All other appearances are common 
to all religions; Hope, truſt, events, ceremonies, 
penances, martyrdoms, &c. The peculiar characte- 
riſtic of our truth ought to be our virtue, as it is alſo 
the moſt celeſtial and difficult mark, and the moſt 
worthy product of truth. However, when that king 
of the Tartars, on his embracing Chriſtianity, deſigned to 
repair to Lyons to kiſs the pope's toe, and to be an eye- 
witneſs of the ſanctity which he expected to find in our 
manners, our good St. Lewis “ was in the right to divert 
him from it inſtantly, for fear, leſt on the contrary, our li- 
centious way of living ſhould put him out of conceit 
with ſo holy a belief : Yet the very reverſe of this hap- 
pened afterwards to another, who, going to Rome for the 
very ſame purpoſe, and obſerving the diſſolute lives of 
the prelates and the laity of that time, was the more 
firmly eſtabliſhed in our religion, by conſidering how 
great the power and divinity of it muſt be to maintain 
its dignity and ſplendor, in a fink of ſo much cor 
ruption, and in ſuch vicious hands. * If we had but 
* one ſingle grain of faith, we ſhould be able to remove 
mountains from their — ſays ſacred writ; our ac- 
tions which would then be directed and accompanied by 
the divinity, would not be merely human, but would 
have ſomething in them of the marvellous, as well as our 
belief. © Brevis eſt inſtitutio vitz honeſtæ, beatæque, ſi cre- 
das.“ 1. e. If thou believeſt, thou wilt ſoon learn the duties 
of an honeſt and a happy life. Some impoſe upon the 
world that they believe what they do not believe ; while 


* Jounville, c, 19. p.88, 8g. 
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others, more in number, make themſelves believe that 
they have faith, not being able to penetrate what it is to 
believe. 

We think it ſtrange, if in the civil war which at 
this time diſtreſſes our ſtate, we ſee events float and vary, 
after the common and ordinary way; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe we bring nothing to it but our own. Juſtice, 
which is in one of the parties, is only there for orna- 
ment and a cloak: "Tis indeed well urged, but is nei- 
ther received, ſettled, nor eſpouſed by it. Tis the ſame 
with that party, as words are in the mouth of an advo- 
cate, not as in the heart and affection. God owes his 
extraordinary aſſiſtance to faith and religion, not to our 
paſſions, 

In che latter, men are the guides, and therein they 
make uſe of religion, though it ought to be quite the 
contrary. Obſerve if it be not by our own hands that 
we train it, like ſoft wax, to repreſent ſo many con- 
trary figures from a'rule ſo ſtrait and firm. When was 
this more manifeſt than now a-days in France ? The he- 
torodox, and the orthodox, they. who call white black, 
and black white, employ it ſo much alike to ſerve their 
violent and ambitious undertakings, and proceed with 
ſuch a conformity of riot and injuſtice, that their pre- 
. tended difference in opinions, in an affair whereon de- 
pend the conduct and rule of our lite, is thereby ren- 
dered doubtful, and hard of belief. Is it poſſible to ſee 
a greater uniformity and ſameneſs of manners to pro- 
ceed from one and the ſame ſchool and diſcipline ? Ob- 
ſerve with what borrid impudence we pelt one another 
with divine arguments, and how irreligiouſly we have 
rejected and reſumed them, juſt as fortune has ſhifted 
our ſtation in theſe public ſtorms. This fo ſolemn a pro- 
poſition, Whether tis lawful for a ſubject to rebel, and 
* take arms againſt his prince for the defence of reli- 
* gion.;* don't you cemember in whoſe mouths laſt year 

e afficmative of it was the prop of one party, and the 
negative the pillar of the other? And hearken now 
from * what quarter comes the vote and inſtruction _ 

0 


Here Montaigne (as Mr, Bayle ſays, in his Dictionary, at the 
article Hotman, note I.) gently laſhes the Catholics, 
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of the one and the other, and whether the guns roar leſs 
for this cauſe than for that. We condemn thoſe to the 
flames, who ſay, that, Truth muſt be made to bear 
the yoke of our neceflity ;' and yet does not France 
act worſe than merely ſaying it? Let us confeſs the real 
truth ; whoever ſhould make a draught from the army, 
which is raiſed by lawful authority, of thoſe who ſerve 
in it out of a pure zeal for religion, and of thoſe alſo who 
have only in view the protection of the laws of their coun - 
try, or the ſervice of their prince, he would not be able, 
from both muſtered together, to form one compleat 
company of Gend' armes. Whence now does this pro- 
ceed, that there are ſo few to be found who have main- 
tained the ſame purpoſe, and the ſame progreſs in our 

blic commotions, and that we ſee them one white 
— but a foot pace, and another while riding fuil 
ſpeed ; and how comes it that we ſee the ſame men ſpoil. 
ing our affairs at one time by their violence and acrimony, . 
at another time by their coldneſs, indolence, and dul- 
neſs, but that they are — by partial and caſual 
confiderations, according to the variation of which they 
move ? 

I ſee plainly that we do not willingly afford devotion 
any other offices, but ſuch as flatter our paſſions. There 
is no warfare ſo excellent as the Chriſtian. Our zeal 
performs wonders, when it ſeconds our inclination to ha- 
tred, cruelty, ambition, avarice, detraction, rebellion, 
& c. But if it be turned againſt the grain, towards good- 
nature, benignity, temperance, &c. unleſs by a mira- 
cle, ſome uncommon diſpoſition prompts us to it, it ſtirs 
neither hand nor foot. Our religion, which is framed for 
the extirpation of vices, ſcreens, nouriſhes, and incites 
them. e muſt not mock God, If we believed him, 1 
do not ſay by faith, but with a ſimple belief, nay (to our 
great ſhame I ſpeak it) if we believed and acknowledged 
him, as we do any other hiſtory, or as any of our compa- 
nions, we ſhould Jove him above all other things, for the 
infinite goodneſs and beauty that ſhine in him; at leaſt, 
he would have the ſame rank in our affections, as riches, 
pleaſures, glory, and our friends. The beſt of us all 
is not ſo much afraid of offending him, as offending a 
neighbour, a parent, or a maſter. Is there a man by 
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. fo weak underſtanding, who, having any of our vicious 
pleaſures in view on one fide, and, on the other, as full 
a knowledge and 0 of a ſtate of a glorious im- 
mortality, would be willing to exchange the one for the 
other? And yet we often renounce the latter, out of mere 
contempt; for what luſt tempts us to blaſpheme, if 
not, perhaps, even the deſire of offending ? While 
the prieſt was initiating Antiſthenes the philoſopher 
in the myſteries of Orpheus, and telling him, that they 
who devoted themſelves to that religion, were to re- 
ceive eternal and perfect happineſs after their death; the 
philoſopher ſaid ® to him, If thou believeſt it, why doſt 
not thou thyſelf die ?? Diogenes more bluntly, accord- 
ing to his manner, though not ſo much to our preſent 
purpoſe, ſaid Þ to the prieſt, who made the like preach- 
ment to him, that he ſhould enter into his order, if 
he would be happy in the other world? Wouldſt thou 

make me believe, that two ſuch men as Ageſilaus 
and Epaminondas will be miſerable, and that thyſelf, 

* who art but a calf, and. can'ſt do no good, ſhalt. be 
happy. becauſe thou art a prieſt ?* if we received theſe 
great promiſes of everlaſting happineſs, with the ſame 
deference as we do a philoſophical lecture, we ſhould not 
be fo horribly afraid of death, 


Nam jam ſe moriens difſolvi conquereretur, | 
Sed magis ire forat, veſlemgue relinguere ut anguis 
Gauderet, prælonga ſenex aut cornua ceruus J. 


We ſhould not on a death-bed grieve to be 

Diſſol vd, but rather launch out chearfully 

From our old hut, and with the ſnake be glad 
To caſt off the corrupted ſlough we had ; 

Or with th' old ſtag rejoice to be now clear 

From the large horns too pond'rous grown to bear. 


I am willing to be diſſolved, we ſhould ſay, * and 
© to be with Jeſus Chriſt |. The force of Plato's argu- 
ments for the immortality of the ſoul actually made _ 
| 0 


©* Diog. Laert. in the life of Antiſthenes, lib. vi. ſect. 4. 

+ Idem. in thelife of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. ſe. 39. 
1 Lucret. lib. iii. v. 612, & c. 

St. Paul's Ep. to the Philippians, c. i. v. 23. 
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of his diſciples diſpatch themſelves, that they might the 
ſooner enjoy the hopes he gave them. 

All this very plainly demonſtrates, that we only re- 
ceive our religion after our own faſhion, and by our own 
hands, and no otherwiſe than as other religions are re- 
ceived, Whether we happen to be in countries where 
it is in practice; whether we have a veneration for the 
antiquity of it, or for the authority of the profeſſors of 
it ; whether we fear the menaces which it fulminates 
_ unbelievers, or are encouraged by its promiſes : 

hefe things ought to be conſidered oaly as auxiliaries 
to our faith, for they are obligations altogether human. 
Another country, other evidences, the like promiſes 
and threatenings, might, by the ſame rule, imprint a 
belief quite conti ary. We are Chriſtians by the ſame 
title as we are either Perigordins, or Germans : Ard 
what Plato ſays, that there are few men ſo obſtinate in 
atheiſm, but a preſſing danger will reduce them to an 
acknowledgment of the divine power, does not relate to 
a true Chriſtian : Tis for mortal and human religions to 
be received by human recommendation. What kind of 
faith muſt that be which is planted and eſtabliſhed in us 
by puſillanimity and cowardice ? A pleaſant faith, that 
only believes what it believes for want of the courage 
not to believe it! Can a vicious paſſion, ſuch as incon- 
ſtancy and aſtoniſhment, produce any thing regular in 
our minds? The Atheiſts, ſays Plato, are confident, up 
on the ſtrength of their own judgment, that what is ad- 
vanced about hell and future torments, is a fiction; but 
when anopportunity preſents itſelf, for their making the 
experiment, at the time that old age or ſickneſs brings 
them to the confines of death, the terror of it poſſeſſes 
them with a new belief from the horror of their future 
ſtate. And, by reaſon they are terrified by ſuch impreſſions, 
Plato, in his laws, forbids all ſuch threatening doctrines, 
and all perſuaſive arguments, that any evil can come to 
man from the gods, unleſs it be for his great good when 
it happens to him, and for a medicinal effect They ſay 
cf Bion, that being infected with Theodorus's atheiſtical 

rinciples, he had, for a long time, held religious men 
in derifion, but that, when death ſtared him in the face, 
he became ſuperſtitious to an extreme degree, as if the 
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| Pods were to come off and on juſt as Bion wanted them. 
7 


om Plato, and theſe examples, we conclude, that we 
are reduced to the belief of a God, either by reaſon, or 
by force. Atheiſm being a propoſition not only unnatural 
and monſtrous, but difficult, and very hard to be digeſt. 
ed by the mind of man, be he ever ſo haughty and diſſo- 
lute ; there are inſtances enough of men, who, out of 
the vanity and pride of broaching uncommon opinions, 
and of being reformers of the world, outwardly affect 
the profeſſion of ſuch opinions, who, if they are fools 
enough, have not the power to plant them in their own 
conſciences ; Nevertheleſs, if you plunge a dagger into 
their breaſts, they will not fail to lift up their hands to- 
wards heaven ; and when the fear, or the diſtemper, 
has abated and ſuppreſſed this licentious heat of a fickle 
humour, they will immediately recover themſelves, and 
ſuffer themſelves, very diſcreetly, to be reconciled to the 
public creeds and forms. A doctrine ſeriouſly digeſted 
is one thing, and theſe ſuperficial impreſſions another, 
which, ſpringing fiom the depravity of an unſettled 
mind, float raſhly and at random in the fancy. Mile- 
rable hair-brained wretches, who would, if it was poſſi- 
ble, fain be worſe than they are. 

The errors of paganiſm, and the ignorance of our 
ſacred truths, led Plato, that great genius, but great on- 
ly with human grandeur, into another error, next a-kin 
to it, that ©* children and old people were moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of religion ;* as if it ſprung and derived its credit 
from our weakneſs : The knot that ought to bind the 


judgment and the will; that ought to reſtrain the ſoul, 


and faſten it to the creator, muſt be a knot that derives 
its foldings and ſtrength, not from our conſiderations, 
our arguments and paſſions, but from a divine and ſu- 
pernatural conſtraint, having but one form, one face, 
and one luſtre, which is the authority of good and di- 
vine grace. Now, the heart and ſoul being governed 
and commanded by faith, *tis reaſonable that it ſhould 
draw in the aſſiſtance of all our other facultics, as far as 
they are able to contribute to its ſervice. 

Neither 


This reflection, which is ſo juſt and natural, is by Diogenes La- 
ertius himſelf; bo having no great fund of his own it would have 
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Neither is it to be imagined, that this whole machine 

has not ſome marks imprinted on it by the hand of its 
Almighty Architect, and that there is not, in the things 
of this world, ſome image that bears a fort of reſem- 
blance to the workman who has built and formed them. 
In theſe ſublime works he has left the ſtamp of his divi- 
nity, and 'tis only owing to our weakneſs that we can-, 
not diſcern it. Tis what he himſelf tells us, that he ma- 
nifeſts his inviſible operations to us by thoſe that are viſi- 
ble. Sebonde applied himſelf to this worthy ſtudy, and de- 
monſtrates to us, that there is not any piece in the world 
that derogates from its Maker. It would be a wrong to 
the divine goodneſs if the univerſe did not concur in 
our belief. The heavens, the earth, the elements, our 
bodies, our ſouls, all things unite in this, if we can but 
find out the way to make it of uſe to us: They inſtruct 
us, if we are capable of learning : For this world is a 
very ſacred temple, into which man is introduced to 
contemplate ſtatues not made with mortal hands, but 
ſuch as the divine purpoſe has made the objects of ſenſe, 
the ſun, the ſtars, the water, and the earth, to repre- 
ſent them to our RY * The inviſible things 
* of God,” ſays St. Paul, * from the creation of the 
* world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
* that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head “. b 

Aigue adeò faciem cali non invidet orbi 

Ipſe Deus, wultuſque ſuos, corpuſque recludit 

Semper wolvendo : ſeque ipſum inculcat et offert, 

Ut bene cognoſei poffit, doceatque videndo 

Qualis eat, doceatque ſuas attendere leges f. 


And God himſelf envies not men the grace 
Of ſeeing and admiring heaven's face; 
But, rolling it about, does ſtill anew 
Object its face and body to our view, 
And on our minds himſelf inculcates ſo, 
T hat we th'almighty mover well may know ; 
Inſtructing us, by ſeeing Him the cauſe 
Of All, to rev'rence and obey his laws. 
I'5 | Now, 


® Epiſle to the Romans, chap. i ver, 40. 
T Maail, lib, iv. at the latter end. 
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Now, as to our human reaſon and arguments, they are 
but as lumpiſh barren matter: The grace of God is the 
form: * Tis this which gives the faſhion and value to it. 
As the virtuous deeds of Socrates and Cato remain vain 
and fruitleſs, for not having had the love and obedience 
due to the true Creator of all things, for their end and 
object, and for their not having known God; ſo is it 
with our imagination and teaſon: They have a kind of 
body, but it is an inform maſs, without faſhion, and 
without light, if faith and God's grace be not added to 
it. Sebonde's arguments being tinged and illuſtrated by 
faith, are thereby rendered firm and ſolid : They are ca- 
pable of ſerving as directions, and of being the principal 
guides to a learner, to put him into the way o“ this know- 
| Bs : They, in ſome meaſure, form him to, and render 
him capable of the grace of God, by the means of which 
he aſterwards compleats and perfects himſelf in our belief. 
I know a. perſon of authority, bred up to letters, who 
confeſſed to me, that he was reclaimed from the errors of 
infidelity by Sebonde's arguments: And ſhould they be 
ſtripped of this ornament, and of the aſſiſtance and ſanc- 
tion of faith, and be looked upon as mere human fan- 
cies, to contend with thoſe who are precipitated into the 
dreadful and horrible darkneſs of irreligion, they would, 
even then, be found to be as ſolid and firm as any others 
of the ſame nature that could be brought againſt them ; 
ſo that we ſhall be enabled to ſay to our opponents, 


Si melius guid babes, accerſe, vel imperium fer *. 


If you have arguments more fit, 
Produce them, or to theſe ſubmit. 


Let them either ſubmit to the force of our proofs, or let 
them produce others, or on any other ſubjeR, that ate 
better connected and more ſubſtantial. I am, unawares, 
already half way engaged in the anſwer which I propoſed 
to make, in the vindication of Sebonde, againſt the ſe- 

cond objection. | 
Some fay, that. his arguments are weak, and una- 
ble to make good what he intends; and they under- 
take, with great eaſe, to confute them. Theſe objec- 
| | tors 


Hor. lib. i. ep. 5. v. 6. 
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tors are to be handled a little more roughly, for they 

are more dangerous and more malicious than the former. 

Men are apt to wreſt the ſayings of another to favour 

their own prejudicate opinions. To an Atheiſt all 

writings lead to atheiſm : He infeQs innocent matter 

with his own venom : Theſe have their judgments ſo 

prepoſſeſſed, that Sebonde's . er appear inſipid to 

them. As for the reſt, they think we give them fair play, 
in allowing them the free uſe of weapons that are mere- 
ly human, to combat our religion which they durſt not 
attack in its Majeſty, full of authority and command. 
The method which I take, and think to be the moſt pro- 
per for curing this frenzy, is to cruſh, and ſpurn under 
foot, this arrogance and pride of men; to make them 
ſenſible of their emptineſs, vanity, and extreme nothing- 
neſs: to wrelt the wretched arms of their reaſon out of 
their hands; to make them bow down and bite the 
28 under the authority and reverence of the Divine 
yelty. 'Tis that alone to which knowledge and 

wiſdom * ; that alone which can form any eſti- 
mate df itſelf, and from which we purloin whatever we 
value ourſelves upon. 


Ov vp ia Proviu 3 Ord jiya A 1 iavrdv. 
God permits not any being, but himſelf, to be truly wiſe. 


Let us demoliſh that preſumption, the firſt foundation 
of the tyranny of the evil ſpuit : * Deus ſuperbis re- 
6 Ghie, bumilibus autem dat gratiam, * i. e. God refilt-- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” Un- 
derſtanding is in all the gods, ſays Plato, but in man 
there's little or none. However, 'tis very comforting to 
a Chriſtian to ſee our mortal and frail talents ſo fitly 
ſuited to our holy and divine faith, that when they are 
employed on ſubjects which are in their own nature mor- 
tal and frail, they are not more equally, or more ſtrong- 
ly appropriated to them. Let us ſee then, if there are 
| ſtronger reaſons than thoſe of Sebonde in the power of 

man, nay, if it be poſſible for him to arrive at any cer- 
tainty, by reaſon and argument. For St. Auguſtin, 
| plead- 
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pleading againſt theſe people, bas cauſe to reproach 
their injuſtice for maintaining thoſe parts of our belief to 
be falſe, which our reaſon cannot comprehend. Aud, to 
demonſtrate that many things may be, and may have been, 
of which our reaſon cannot diſcover the nature and cauſes, 
he ſets before them certain known and undoubted experi- 
ments, into which man confeſſes he has no inſight. And 
this he does, as all other things, with a curious and in- 
genious inquiry, We muſt do more than this, and 
make them know, that, to evince the weakneſs of their 
reaſon, there is no neceſſity of calling out rare ex- 
amples ; and that it is ſo lame and ſo blind, that there is 
no facility clear enough for it ; that what is difficult 
and eaſy are one and the ſame to it; that all ſubjects e- 
qually, and nature in general, diſclaim its juriſdiction 
and interpoſition. What does truth mean, when ſhe 

reaches to us to * beware of worldly philoſophy ®; when 
it ſo often inculcates to us, that the wiſdom of this world 
is fooliſhneſs with God ; that of all vanities man is the 


vaineſt; that the man who preſumes upon his wiſ- 


dom, does not ſo much as know what wiſdom is; and 
* that man who is a nothing, if he thinks himſelf any 
thing, ſeduces himſelf and is deceived ?' Theſe ſen- 
tences of the holy ſpirit expreſs in ſo clear and lively a 
manner, what I am for maintaining, that I ſhould need 
no other proof to convince men, who would with all 
obedience ſubmit to ſuch authority. 

But theſe are willing to be ſcourged at their own ex- 
pence, and don't care that their reaſon ſhould be oppoſed 
by any thing bat reaſon. Let us then, for once, confi- 
der a man alone without foreign aſſiſtance, armed only 
with his own weapons, and deſtitute of the divine 
grace and wiſdom, which is all his honour, his 
Rrength, and the foundation of his exiſtence. Let us 


ſee how he has behaved in this fine equipage. Let him 


make me underfland by the force of his reaſon, upon 
what foundation he has built thoſe great advantages 
which he thinks he has above all other creatures : Who 
has made him believe that this wonderful motion of the 

ce- 
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celeſtial arch, the eternal light of thoſe tapers that 
roll ſo majeſtically over his head, the ſurprifing mo- 
tions of the boundleſs ocean, ſhould be eflabliſhed, and 
continue, for ſo many ages, purely for his convenience 
and ſervice? Can any thing be imagined ſo ridiculous as 
that this miſerable caitiff, who is not ſa much as maſter 
of himſelf, and expoſed to be injured by all things, 
ſhould ſtile himſelf maſter and emperor of the world, 
of which it is not in his power to know the leatt part, 
much leſs to command the whole ? And this privilege, 
which he-arrogates to himſelf, of being the only crea» 
ture, in this vaſt fabric, that has the capacity of diſtin- 
guiſhing the beauty and the parts of it; the only one 
that can return his thanks to its Architect, and keep an 
account of the revenues and diſburſements of the 
world ; who, I wonder, ſealed that patent for him? Let 
him ſhew us his commiſſion for this great and ſplendid 
employment. Was it granted in favour of the wiſe 
only ? Few people are ſharers in it. Are fools and 
knaves worthy of ſo extraordinary a favour, and, being 
the worſt part of mankind, to he preferred before all the 
reſt ? Shall we believe the paſſage which ſays “, Quo- 
rum igitur cauſa quis dixerit effectum elſe mundum ? 
Eorum ſcilicet animantium, quæ ratione utuntur. Hi ſunt 
* dii & homines, quibus profectò nihil eſt melius, i. e. For 
whoſe ſake, therefore, ſhall we conclude that this world 
was made ? For theirs who have the uſe of reaſon. Theſe 
are gods and men, than whom certainly nothing is bet- 
ter. Wecan never ſufficiently decry the impudence of 
this conjunction. But poor creature, what has he in him- 
ſelf worthy of ſuch an advantage? To conſider the 
incorruptible life of the celeſtial bodies, their beauty, 
magnitude, and continual motion, by ſo juſt a rule, 
Cum ſuſpicimus magni caleflia mundi 
Templa ſuper, flelliſque micantibus ætbera fixum, 
Et wenit in mentem June ſoliſque viarum . 
When we the heav'nly arch above behold, 
And the vaſt ſky ſtudded with ftars of gold, 
And mark the reg'lar courſes that the fun f 
And moon in their alternate progreſs run. 


To 
® That is to ſay, Balbus the Stoic, who ſpeaks thus in Cicero de 
natura deorum, lib, ii. c. 5 3. 7 Lucret, lib. v. 1203. 
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To conſider the dominion and influence which thoſe 
bodies have, not only over our lives and fortunes. 


Fada etenim et vi tas hominum (uſpendit ab aſtris *. 
Men's * actions depend on the courſe of the 


but over our very inclinations, our reaſon, our wills, 
which are governed, animated, and azitated at the mercy 
- of their influences. 


an—peculataque longe | 
Depr endit tacitis dominantia legibus afra, 
Et totum alterna mundum ratione moveri, 
Fatorumgue vices certis diſcernere fignis Þ. 


Contemplating the ſtars he finds that they 

Rule by a ſilent and a ſacret ſway ; 

And that the enamell'd ſpheres which roll above, 
Do ever by alternate cauſes move ; | 
And ſtudying theſe, he alſo can foreſee 

By certain ſigns the turns of deſtiny. 


To obſerve, that not a man, no not a king, is exempt, 
but that monarchies, empires, and all this lower world 
are biaſs d by the motions of the leaſt of the celeſtial 
orbs. 


Quantdque quam parvi faciant diſerimina motus, 


Tantum eſt hoc reg num quod Regibus imperat ipſis f. 


How great a change a little motion brings, 
SO great this kin dom is that governs kings 


Tf our virtues, our vices, our knowledge and learning, 
and this ſame reaſoning of ours upon the power of the 
ſtars, and this compariſon of them to us proceed, as 


our reaſon judges, by their means, and from their fa- 
vour. 


furit alter amore, 
Et pontum tranare poteſi et wertere Trojam : 
Alterius 


* Manil, lib. iii. v. 58. + Idem. lib. v. 62, &c, 
I Idem. lib. i. v. 57. et lib. iv. v. 93. 
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Alterius fors eft ſcribendis legi bus apta : 

Ecce patrem nati perimunt, natoſque parentes, 
Mutuaque armati coeunt in vulnera fratres. 

Non noftrum boc bellum eft : coguntur tantum movere, 
Ingue ſuas ferri panas, lacerandaque membra z 


Hoc quoque fatale oft, fic ipſum expendere fatum . 


One mad in love may croſs the raging ſeas, 

J o'erturn proud Ilium's lofty palaces ; 

Another's fate inclines him more by far, 

To ſtudy laws, and ſtatutes for the bar. 

Sons kill their fathers, fathers kill their ſons, 

And one arm'd brother gainſt another runs. 

This war's not their's, but fate's that ſpurs them on, 
To ſhed the blood, which ſhed they muſt bemoan ; 
And I aſcribe it to the will of fate, 

That on this theme I now expatiate. 


If we hold this portion of reaſon which we have by the 
bounty of heaven, how is it poſſible that it ſhould make 
us equal to the donor? How can it ſubject his eſſence 
and qualities to our knowledge ? Whatever we ſee in thoſe 
bodies aſtoniſhes us: Quz molitio, quæ ferramenta, qui 
* victes, quz machinæ qui miniſtri tanti operis fuerunt 4? 
i, e. What contrivance, what inſtruments, what levers, 
what machines, what operators were employed in ſo 
vaſt a work ? Why do we deprive them of ſoul, of life, 
and of reaſon ? Have we, who have no coreſpondence 
with them, but in obedience, diſcovered any immoveable 
and inſenſible ſtupidity in them? Shall we ſay, that we 
have diſcovered the uſe of a reaſonable ſoul in no other 
creature but man ? And why? Have we ſeen any thing 
like the ſun ? Does it ceaſe to be, becauſe we have not 
ſcen any thing like to it? And do its motions ceaſe, be- 
cauſe there are no other like to them? If what we have not 
ſeen, is therefore not in being, our knowledge is won- 
derfully contracted : * Q z ſunt tantæ animi auguſtiæ t! 
i. e. How narrow are our underſtandings! Are they not 
dreams of human vanity to make the moon a celeſtial 


* Manil. lib. iv. v. 79,---$s5. 118. + Cie. de Nat. Deorum, 
lid. i. c. 8. r Cic de Nat. lib, i. c. 31. 
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world ? To f. as Anaxagoras did, that there are 
mountains and vallies in it ? and there plant habitations 
and human dwellings, and to raiſe colonies in it for our 
convenience, as Plato, and Plutarch have done ? and of 
our earth, to make a bright ſhining ſtar ? Inter c#tera 
* mortalitatis incommoda, et hoc eſt, caligo mentium: 
Nec tantum neceſſitas ertandi, ſed errorum amor. 
« ® Corruptibile corpus aggravat animam, et deprimit 
* terrena inhabitatio ſenſum multa cogitantem, i. e. 
Amongſt other inconveniencies of mortality, this is one, 
viz. the darkneſs of the underſtanding, which is not 
only under a neceſſity of erring, but has a delight in it. 
Senec. de Ira, lib. ii. c. . 

Preſumption is our natural and original infirmity: 

The moſt wretched and frail of all creatures is man, and 

et, withal, the proudeſt: He ſees and feels himſelf 
odged here in the dirt and naſtineſs of the world, nailed 
and rivetted to the worſt, the moſt ſtagnated, and moſt 
corrupted part of the univerſe, in the loweſt ſtory of 
it and the fartheſt from the arch of Heaven, on the ſame 
floor with animals of the worſt condition of the three 
ſpecies 3 yet, in his imagination he ſoars above the 
orb of the moon, and caſts the ſky under his feet. 

By the vanity of this ſame imagination he makes him- 
ſelf equal with God, attributes to himſelf divine quali- 
ties, withdraws and ſeparates himſelf from the crowd of 
the other creatures, carves for the animals his brethren 
and companions, and diſtributes ſuch a portion of faculty 
and force to them as he thinks fit. How does he know, 
by the ſtrength of his underſtanding, the internal and 
ſecret motives of the animals? From what compariion, 
betwixt them and us, does he infer them to be ſo ſtupid 
as he thinks them? When I play with my _ who 

nows 


® Ih ſome editions of Montaigne, the paſſage that follows is al- 
cribed to Seneca, Ep. 6g. but tis not in that epiſſle, and, I fancy, 
the ſtile of it, tis not to be met with in any other of Seneca's 
iſcourſes. However this be, it may be thus rendered into Eng- 
liſh : The corruptible body ſtupifies the ſoul of man, and this earth- 
ly habitation dulls the imagination, which is employed on a multi- 
tude of objects. —At length I met with this paſſage in St. Augu- 
ſtine de Civitate Dei, lib. xii. c. 15. 
+ That is to ſay, with the animals of the terreſtrial ſpecies, al- 
ways creeping upon the earth, and therefore of a worſe kind than 
the two ather ſpecies that fly in the air, or ſwim in the water, 
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knows whether puſs is not more diverted with me than I 
am with puſs? We divert each other with monkey tricks. 
If I have my time of beginning, or leaving off, ſhe alſo 
has her's. Plato in his picture of the Golden Age, under 
Saturn, reckons, among the principal advantages that a 
man then enjoyed, bis communication with the beaſts, 
of which, inquiring and informing himſelf, he knew their 
true qualities, and wherein they differed, by which he ac- 
quired a very perfect intelligence and prudence, and led 
his life more happily than we can do. Need we a ful- 
ler proof to judge of human impudence with regard to 
beaſts ? This great author was of opinion, that nature, 
in the greater part of the corporeal form, which ſhe had 
given them, had regard only to the uſe of the prognoſ- 
tications that were drawn from them in his time. The 
defect which hinders the communication betwixt us and 
them, why is it not as bad for us as for them ? *Tis yer 
to determine, whete the fault is, that we do not under- 
ſtand one another; for we don't underſtand them any 
more than they do us: for this very reaſon they may 
reckon us beaſts as we do them, Tis no great wonder 
if we do not underſtand them, any more than we do the 
Baſques and the Troglodites: And yet ſome have boaſt- 
ed, that they underitood them ; as, for inſtance, Apol- 
lonius Thyaneus “, Melampus +, Tireſias, Thales, &c. 
And fince, as Coſmographers ſay 1, there a renations 
that revere a dog for their king, they muſt, of neceſſity, 
put ſome conſtruction upon his voice and motions, 

We muſt take notice of the parity there is betwixt us: 
We have a tolezable underſtanding of their ſenſe, and 
the beaſts have of our's much to the ſame degree: They 
threaten, careſs, and ert eat us, and ſo do we them: As for 
the reſt, we plainly diſcover, that there is a full and entire 
communication betwixt them, and that not only thoſe of 
the ſame ſpecies, but even of different ſpecies, underſtand 
one another. | 

Et 


 ® Apollodorus, lib. i. c. 9. ſet. 11. Þ Id. lib. iii. c. 6. ſect. 7. 

1 Plin. Nat. Niſt. lib. vi. lect. 30. Ex Aftrice parte Ptoembari, 
* Proemphanz qui canem pro rege habent, motu «jus imperia 
* avgurantes,” 
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Et mute pecudes, et denique ſæcla ferarum, 


| Diffimiles ſelcant vaces wariaſque ciere, 
Cum metus aut dolor eft aut cum jam gaudia gliſcunt . 


The tamer herds, and wilder ſort of brutes, 
Tho' we, and rightly too, conclude them mutes; 
Vet utter diſſonant and various notes 

From gentler lungs, and more diſtended throats ; 
As fear, or grief, or anger do them move, 

Or as they near approach the joys of love. 


The dog has a certain Rnd of barking, by which the 
horſe knows he is angry ; and another manner of bark- 
ing. which gives him no fear; Even in the very beaſts, 
that make no noiſe at all, we eafily conclude from the 
ſocial offices we obſerve amongſt them, that they have 
ſome other way of communication: Their very mo- 
tions ſerve the ſame as language, 


Non alia longt ratione atque ipſa videtur 
Protrabere ad geſtum pueros infantia lingue ., 


As infants do for want of words, deviſe 
Expreſſive ſigns, they ſpeak with hands and eyes. 


and why not, as well as our dumb folks, diſpute, argue, 
and tell ſtories by figns I have ſeen ſome ſo ready at 
this, that, reaily, they wanted nothing of the perfection 
of making themſelves underſtood . Lovers are angry, re- 
conciled, intreat, thank, make aſſignations, and, in ſhort, 
ſpeak every thing by their eyes. | 


El filentio encor ſuole 
Haver prieght e parole f. 


Silence itſelf, in the fond lover, 
His am'rous paſſion will diſcover. 


Would you think it ? With our very hands we require» 
promiſe, call, diſmiſs, threaten, pray, ſupplicate, deny» 
refuſe, interrogate, admire, number, confeſs, repent, fear, 
conſound, doubt, inftrut, command, incite, encourage, 
- ſwear, teſlify, accuſe, condemn, abſolve, affront, oi, 

| ery, 


®* Lucret, lib. v. v. 1058, Kc. + ldem. t Amintoof 
Taſſo, Atto ii, nel choro, v. 34s 35+ 
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defy, deſpite, flatter, applaud, bleſs, humble, mock, re- 


concile, recommend, exalt, entertain, rejoice, complain, 
grieve, repine, deſpair, wonder, exclaim, keep filence, 
and what not; and all this with a variation and multi- 
lication, even to the emulation of ſpeech : With the 
ead we invite, diſmiſs, own, diſown, give the lye, wel- 


come, honour, reverence, diſdain, demand, refuſe, rejoice, - 


lament, careſs, rebuke, ſubmit, huf, exhort, threaten, aſ- 
ſure, and inquire : Would you think it, the ſame with 
the eye-brows ? with the ſhoulders ? There's not a mo- 
tion that does not ſpeak both a language intelligible, 
without diſcipline, and a public language; from whence 
it follows, that, conſidering the variety and diſtinguiſhed 
uſe of the others, this ought rather to be judged the pro- 
per language of human nature. I omit what neceſſity 
N ſuggeſts, on a ſudden, to thoſe who are ſpeech- 
eſs ; the alphabets on the fingers, Grammars in geſture, 
and the ſciences that are only by them exerciſed and ex- 
teſſed; nor do I mention the nations which Pliny ſays “, 
ave no language but. nutus motuſque membrorum 3? 
i. e. the nods and motion of the limbs. An ambaſſador 
from the city of Abdera, after a long ſpeech he niade to 
Agis, king of Sparta, demanded of him, What anſwer 
* muſt | return to my fellow-citizens?* * Telbthem,” ſaid 
he, * that I have given thee leave to ſay what thou 
4 wouldit, and as much as thou wouldſt, without ever 
© ſpeaking a word . Is not this a filent way of ſpeaking 
and very eaſy to be underſtood ? 

As to the reſt, what kind of ſufficiency is there in us, 
which we do not obſerve in the operations of the ani- 
mals? s there a police regulated with more order, di- 
verſified with more charges and offices, and more invio- 
lably maintained than that of the bees? Is it to be 
- imagined, that ſo regular a diſpoſition of actions and 
offices could be made without reaſon and prudence. 


His quidem fignis atque hec exempla ſequuti, 
E/Je apibus partem diving mentis, et hauflus 
AEthereos dixere Þ. 
Some, 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 30. £ 

+ Plwarch, in his notable ſayings of the Lacedemonians, at the 
word Agis. 

1 Virg. Georg. lib. iv. v. 219, &c. 


; 
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Some, from ſuth inſtances as theſe, conclude 

That bees, in part with reaſon are indu'd. 
The ſwallows that we ſee at the return of the ſpring, 
ſearching all the corners of our houſes for the moſt com- 
modious places wherein to build their neſts, do they ſeek 
without judgment, and, out of a thouſand, chuſe the fit - 
teſt ſor their purpoſe, without diſcretion? And, in that 
elegant and admirable architecture of theirs, can the birds 
prefer a ſquare figure to one that is round, an obtuſe 
angle to a right one, without knowing their qualities and 
effects? Do they firſt bring clay, and then water, with- 
out knowing that the moiſture of the latter ſoftens the 
hardneſs of the former f Do they line their palace with 
moſs or feathers, without foreſceing that it would be 
more ſoft and eaſy for the tender limbs of their young ? 
Do they covet ſhelter from the rainy winds, and place 
their lodgings towards the eaſt, without knowing the 
different qualities of thoſe winds, and — gry, 
one is more comfortable to them than another ? Why 
does the ſpider make its web thicker at one place than 
another, and why make one ſort of nooſe now, and then 
another, if it has not deliberation, thought, and con- 
clufion ? | 

We ſufficiently diſcover, in moſt of their works, how 
much animals excel us, and how unable our art is to imi- 
tate them. We ſee, nevertheleſs, that, to our more 
coarſe performances, we apply all our faculties, and the 
utmoſt ſtretch of our minds: Why do we not ſet as 
much value upon them? Why ſhould we attribute to! 
know not what natural and ſervile inclination the works 
that excel all that we can do both by nature and art ? In 
this, before we are aware, we give them a great advan- 
tage over us, in making nature, with the tenderneſs of a 
mother, accompany and lead them, as it were by the 
hand, to all the actions and conveniencies of their life, 
whilſt ſhe abandons us to chance and fortune, and to 
fetch, by art, the things that are neceſſary for our preſer- 
vation ; at the ſame time denying us the means of being 
able, by any inſtruction or ſtruggle of the underſtanding, 
to attain to the natural capacity of beaſts; ſo that their 
brutal ſtupidity does, in all conveniencies, ſurpaſs all that 
our divine intelligence can do: Really, at this _ r 

ou 
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ſhould have good reaſon to call her a very unjuſt ſtep- 
mother; but it is nothing ſo, our polity is not ſo irregu- 
lar and deformed, 

Nature has ſhewn a tenderneſs to all her creatures uni- 
verſally, and there is not one which ſhe has not amply 
furniſhed with all the means neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of its being : For, as to the vulgar complaints 
which I hear men make (the extravagance of whoſe no- 
tions lifts them up, one while to the clouds, and then 
ſinks them down to the Antipodes) that we are the only 
animal abandoned naked upon the bare earth, tied and 
bound, not having wherewithal to arm and cloath him- 
ſelf, but by robbing the other animals ; whereas all the 
other creatures are covered, by nature, with ſhells, huſks, 
bark, hair, wool, prickles, leather, down, feathers, 
ſcales, fleece, and briſtles, according as is neceſſat 
for their exiſtence ; armed with claws or talons, tee 
and horns, for attack as well as defence; and nature 
itſelf has equipped them with what is ' neceſſary for 
their ſwimming, ronning, flying, finging ; whereas 


man knows neither how to walk, ſpeak, eat, or do any 


thing but weep, without ſerving a fort of apprentice- 
ſhip to it. 


Tum porrd puer, ut ſawvis prejedus ab undis, 
Nawita nudus humi jacet infant, indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, cum primum in [uminis oras 
Nixibus ex aluo matris natura profudit ; 
Vagitugue locum lugabri complet, ut equam eff, 
Cui tantum in vitã reſtet tranſire malorum. 

At variæ creſcunt pecudes, armenta, ftrægue, 
Nec crepitaculd eis opus eft, nec cuiguam adbibenda oft 
Alme nutricis blanda atque infraftu loguela : 
Nec warias gu rum veſtes pro tempore cali : 
Denigue non armis opus eft, non menibas altis, 
Queis ſua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large, 
Tellus ip/a parit, nataraque dædala rerum. 


Like to the wretched mariner, when toſt 
By raging ſeas upon the deſart coaſt, 
The infant is caſt naked on the earth, 
Wanting life's neceſlaries at its birth : 


When 


® Lucres, lid, v. vi. 223333. 
/ 
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When nature firſt preſents it to the day, 

Freed from the mother's womb in which it lay ; 
Straight with moſt doleful cries it fills the room, 
Too ſure preſages of its woeful doom: 

But beaſts, both wild and tame, greater and leſs, 
Do of themſelves in bulk and ſtrength increaſe ; 
They need no rattle, nor the broken chat, 

By which the nurſe coaxes its child to prate : 
They look not out for diff rent robes to wear, 
According to the ſeaſon of the year ; 
Nor for their ſafety citadels prepare, 

Nox forge the murd'rous inſtruments of war ; 
Since earth uncultivated freely grants, 
And nature's laviſh hands ſupply their wants. 


Theſe complaints, I ſay, are falſe: There is, in the po- 
licy of the world, a greater equality, and a more uniform 
relation. Our ſkins are as good a defence for us againſt 
bad weather, as theirs ; witneſs the ſeveral nations who 
have not yet known the uſe of cloaths. Our ancient - 
Gauls were but ſlenderly clad, no more than the Iriſh, 
our neighbours, in ſo cold a climate. But we may better 
judge of this by ourſelves, for all thoſe parts of the body 
that we are pleaſed to expoſe to the air, are very able to 
bear it: If there be a tender part about us, which is moſt 
likely to ſuffer by cold, it muſt be the ſtomach, in which 
digeſtion is performed, and yet our anceſtors always went 
open breaſted; and our ladies as tender and delicate as 
they are, go ſometimes bare as low as the navel. Neither 
is the binding and ſwathing of infants more neceſſary, 
for the Lacedemonian mothers ® brought up their child- 
ren by leaving their limbs to all the freedom of motion, 
without any _ at all. Our infancy cries are com- 
mon to moſt of che other animals, there being ſcarce any 
but what are obſerved to groan and bemoan themſelves a 
long time after their birth, foraſmuch as it is a beha- 
viour ſuitable totheir weak condition. 

As to the practice of eating, it is in us, as it is in 
them, natural and without inſtruction. 

| Sentit 


Plutarch, in the lite of Lycurgus, ch. 2 3. 
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Sentit enim quiſque ſuam quam poſſit abuti ®, 


For ev'ry one ſoon finds his nat'ral force, 
Which he, or better, may employ or worſe. 


Who doubts but an infant, when come to be able to feed 
itſelf, may make a ſhift to get its living ; and the earth 
produces wherewithal to ſupply its ty without cul- 
ture or other art ; and, if not at all times, neither does 
it ſo to the beaſts ; witneſs the proviſions we ſee the ants 
and other creatures hoard up againſt the barren ſeaſons 
of the year. Thoſe nations, lately diſcovered with meat 
and natural drink, without care and without cookery, 
demonſtrate to us, that bread is not our only food, and 
that, even without tillage, had plentifully furniſhed us 
with all that is neceſſary for us; nay, as it is probable, 
more copiouſly and richly than ſhe does now that we 
have mingled pur art with it ; : 


Et tellus nitidas fruges wvinetaque læta 

Sponte ſud primum mortalibus ipſa creavit ; 
Ipſa dedit dulces fœtus, et pabula leta: 

Que numc vix noftro grandeſcunt audta labore, 
Conterimuſque Bowes, et wires agri colarum F 


The earth did firſt ſpontaneouſly afford | 
Choice fruits and wines to furniſh out the board ; 
With herbs and flow'rs unſown ia verdant fields, 
But ſcarce by art ſo good a harveſt yields ; 
Though men and oxen mutually have ſtrove, 
With all their utmoſt force, the ſoil t' improve. 


the debauchery and irregularity of our appetites be- 
ing too great for any thing that we can invent toſatisfy 
them. 

As to arms, we have more, that are natural, than 
moſt of the other animals; more various motions of the 
limbs, and acquire more ſervice from them by nature, 
and without inſtruction, Thoſe who are trained up to 
fight naked, are ſure to throw themſelves into the like 
hazards that we do. If any of the beaſts ſurpaſs us in 
this advantage, we ſurpaſs many others: And as to the 

induſtry 


® Lycret- lib. v. v, 1032+ + Lucret, lib, ii. v. 2157» 
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induſtry of fortifying the body, and guarding it by a. 


' quired means, we have it by the inſtinct and law of na- 
ture. So the elephant grinds and whets the teeth, he 
makes uſe of in war (for he has particular teeth for that 
ſervice, which he ſpares, and never puts to any other 
uſe.) When the bulls go to fight, they toſs and throw 
the daft all round them. The wild boars whet their 
ruſks ; and the ichneumon, when he is to engage with 
the crocodile, fortifies his body, covers and cruſts it all 
over with a flimy ſort of well-mixed mud, which ſticks 
to him like a cuiraſs ; and, may we not ſay, tis as natu- 
ral for us to arm with wood and iron ? 

As to ſpeech, 'tis certain, that, if it be not natural, it 
is not neceſſary ; yet it is my opinion, that, if an infant 
was to be brought up in a deſart, remote from all ſociety 
with mankind, (which would be a trial very hard to 
make) he would have ſome kind of ſpeech to expreſs his 
meaning by : And 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, that nature 
has denied us the means which it has given to ſeveral 
other animals: For what is it but ſpeech, that faculty, 
which we diſcern in them, of complaining, rejoicing, 
calling to one another for help, and the invitations of 
one another to love; all which they expreſs by differ. 
ent ſounds ? And why ſhould they not ſpeak to one ano- 
ther? They ſpeak to us, and we to them: In how many 
ſevetal tones * we ſpeak to our dogs, and they anſwer 
us? We converſe with them in another ſort of ſtile, and 
with other appeflations than we do with birds, ſwine, 
oxen, horſes; and alter the idiom according to the 
ſpecies. 

Co per entro loro ſchiera bruna, 

Sammuſa Puna con Paltra formica, 


For/e aſpiar lor via, et br fortuna. 


Thus from one ſwarm of ants ſome ſally out, 
To ſpy another's ſtock, or mark its rom. 


Lafantius, I think attributes to beaſts not ouly ſpeech 
but laughter : And the difference of language, which is 
manifeſt amongſt us, according to the variety of coun- 
tries, is alſo obſerved in animals of one and the ſame 


ſpecies, 


Dante nel Purgatorio, Cant. xxvi.. v. 34, &c. 
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ſpecies. Ariſtotle, to this purpoſe, inſtances in the va- 
rious calls of partridges, according to the fituations of 
the places. 


—arie volucres 


Longe alias alie jaciunt in tempore woces, 


— — 


Et partem mutant cum tempeſtatibus und 
Rauci ſonos cantus 


And ſev'ral birds do, from their warbling throats, 
At ſev'ral times utter quite diff” rent notes. 
And ſome their hoarſe ones with the ſeaſons change. 


But the thing to be known is, what language would 
ſuch a child ſpeak, of which what is ſaid by conjecture 
is not very probable, 
If. in oppoſition to this opinion, any man will tell 
me, that they who are born deaf do not ſpeak; I 
anſwer, that this is the caſe, not ſo much becauſe they 
could not receive inſtruction to ſpeak by the ear, as be- 
cauſe the faculty of hearing, which they are deprived 
of, has a relation to that of ſpeaking, and they hold to- 
gether by a natural connection, in ſuch a manner, that 
what we ſpeak we muſt firſt ſpeak to our own beaſts, and 
make it ſound in our own ears, before we utter it to 
others. | | 
All this I have ſaid, to prove this reſemblance which 
there is in human things, and to bring us back, and join 
us to the crowd. We are neither above nor below the 
reſt. All that is under heaven (ſays the wiſeman) is 


ſubject to one law, and one fortune. 


Indupedita ſuis fatalibus omnia vinclis . 


——- All things remain 
Bound and entangled in one fatal chain. 


There is ſome difference; there are ſeveral ranks and 


degrees; but tis under the aſpect of one and the ſame 
nature. $1 
Vor, II. R — 


_ © Lyucret, lib. v. v. 105%, — 1080, — 1082, 1083. (dem. 
lib. v. Co 874. , 8 a . 
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e. nenne ſuo ritu procedit, et omnes 
Federe nature certo diſcrimine ſervant *. 


All things, ariſing from their proper cauſe, 
Remain diſtinct, and follow nature's laws. 


Man muſt be confined and reſtrained within the bar. 
riers of this polity. The miſerable creature is really 
not in a condition to put one leg over the fence : He 
is fettered and embarraſſed, he is ſubject to the ſame 
obligation with the other creatures of his rank, and his 
ſtate is very mean, without any prerogative, or true and 
ſubſtantial ſuper-· excellency. That which he aſcribes to 
himſelf in his own fancy and opinion, has neither ſub. 
; tance nor ſavour. And if it be the real caſe, that he 
alone of all living creatures hath this privilege of imagi- 
nation, and this irregularity of ſentiments, repreſentin 

to him. that which is, that which is not, and the falſe = 
the true, as he pleaſes ; tis an advantage very dearly 
bought, and for which he has very little reaſon to value 
Himſelf, ſince tis from hence ariſes the principal ſource 
of the evils that oppreſs him, fin, ſickneſs, irreſolution, 
affliction and deſpair. I ſay, therefore, (to return to my 
ſubject) that there is no appearance of reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the beaſts ſhould, by a natural and forced inclination, 
do the ſame things that we do by our choice and en- 
deavour. We ought from like effects to conclude like 
Faculties, and from richer effects, richer faculties; and, 
by conſequence, to confeſs, that this ſame reaſon, this 
ſame method, by which we operate, is common alſo to 
the animals, or ſome other that is better. Why ſhould 
we imagine this natural conſtraint in them, while we 
experience no ſuch effect of it in ourſelves ? conſider- 
ing, moreover, that tis more honourable to be guided, 
and obliged to act regularly by a natural and inevitable 
diſpoſition, and more approaching to that of the divine 
Being, than to act regularly by a temerarious and fortui- 
tous liberty; and more ſafe to truſt the reins of our 
conduct to nature than to ourſelves. The vanity of 
our preſumption is the reaſon that we had rather aſeribe 
—— to our own ſtrength, than to the * 
0 


* 


Luer. lib» v. 921, 922. 
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of nature ; and that we enrich the other animals with 
the bounties of nature, and renounce them in their fa- 
-your, purely for the ſake of honvuring and ennobli 
ourſelves with. goods acquired; a humour which I take 
to be very filly; for I ſhould as much value favours 
that were entirely my own by nature, as thoſe that I 
ſhould beg and obtain from education. "Tis not in our 
power to obtain nobler credit, than to be the favourite 
of God and nature. | | 

The Thracians, when they purpoſe to [paſs over the 
ice of any frozen river, turn out -a fox before them, 
which, when he comes to the bank, lays his ear down to 
the ice to liſten if he can hear the noiſe of the current 
from a remote or nearer diſtance ; and, according as he 
thereby finds the ice to be more or leſs thick, he draws 
back or goes forward“. .Now-ſhould we ſee a fox do 
thus, ſhould we not have reaſon to conclude, that 
he reaſoned juſt in the ſame manner as we ſhould 
do, and that it is 'a reaſoning and conſequence de- 
rived from natural ſenſe, or a perception in the fox, 
that what makes a noiſe moves, that what moves is not 
congealed, that what is not congealed is liquid, and that 
what is liquid yields to weight? For to aſcribe this only 
to the quickneſs of the ſenſe of hearing without reaſon- 
ing, . making an inference, is a chimæra that cannot 
be admitted into our imagination. We are to ſuppoſe 
the ſame of ſo many various tricks and inventions, by 
which the beaſts ſecure themſelves from the-plots we 
form to ſurprize them. 

And if we think to make any advantage, even of this 
argument, that tis in our power to ſeize them, to em- 


ploy them in our ſervice, and to uſe them at our pleaſure ; 


tis but ſtill the ſame advantage that we take one of ano- 
ther. We have our ſlaves upon this condition, and 
were not the Climacidz women of Syria that crouched 


to the ground on their hands and feet to ſerve as a 


+ footſtool, or a ſtep-ladder, for the ladies to get into 
their coaches ? And the greateſt part of free perſons 
K 2 . ſurrender 


F Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, &c. c. 12, of Amyot's tran- 
ation. 


+ Plutarch. c. 3. in his diſcourſe how to diſtipguiſk the flatterer 
from the friend, 
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of the Thracians contend who ſhall be choſen to be 


armies have bound themſelves after this manner to their 


of fencers, who were to fight it out to the laſt, was in 


-© moſt religiouſly engaging both bodies and ſouls in his 


do for their beaſts. Diogenes, ſeeing his relations ſolli- 


Diogenes the Cynic, lib. v. (ef. 75, 


| * 


ſurrender their life and being to the power of another, 
for very trivial advantages. The wives and concubines 


®* {lain upon the tombs of their huſbands. Have tyrants 
ever failed of finding men enough entirely at their de- 
votion and diſpoſal ; ſome moreover diſpoſed to ac- 
company them in death, as well as in life? What 


generals. The form of the oath, in this ſevere ſchool 


theſe terms: We ſwear to ſuffer ourſelves to be chained, 
-* burned, wounded, and killed with the ſword, and to 
* endure all that true gladiators ſuffer from their maſter, 


'* ſervice.” 
Ure meum, fi vis, flammd caput, et pete ferro 
Corpus, et intorto verbere terga ſeca f. 


'Stab me, or laſh me, till my ſhoulders bleed, 
Or, with the red-hot iron, burn my head. 


This was an obligation indeed; and yet there was one 
year, in Which 10,000 entered into it, and thereby lolt 


their lives. When the Scythians interred their king, they 


ſtrangled upon his body the moſt favoured-of his concu- 
ines, his cup bearer, the maſter of his horſe, his cham- 
berlain, the gentleman-uſher of his chamber, and cook. 


And upon his anniverſary they killed fifty horſes, mount- 


ed by fifty pages, whom they impaled alive, and there 


left them, ſtuck by way of ſtate, round his tomb. 


The men who ſerve us come off cheaper, though they 
are not treated with all that nicety and favour, with 
-which we treat our hawks, horſes, and dogs. How 
anxious are we for their good ? I do not think, that 
the loweſt degree of ſlaves would willingly do that for 
their maſters, which even princes think it an honour to 


citous to redeem him from ſervitude, © They are fools ||, 


Jaid he, tis chat which treats and nouriſhes me, and 
| = that 


4 Herodot. lib, v. p. 331. + Tibvllus, lib. i. Eleg. x. v. 21, 22. 
Herodot. lib. iv. p. 280. Diogenes Laertius in the lite of 
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* that ſerves me.” And they who maintain beaſts, may 
be ſaid, rather to ſerve them, than be. ſerved by them. 
And yet the beaſts are in this reſpe& the more generous, 
that never did a lion ſerve another lion, nor one horſe: 
ſubmit to another fox want of ſpirit. As we go to the 
chace of beaſts,. ſo do tygers and lions to the chace of 
men; and they. do the ſame execution ore upon the 
other, dogs upon hares, pikes upon tenches, ſwallows 
upon flies,, and ſparrow-hawks upon black-birds and. 
larks. | 


erf ente ciconia pulles 
Nutrit, et invents per devia rura lacertd. 
Et leporem aut capream famule Jovis, et genereſee 
In ſaltu venantur aus. | 


The ſtork her young ones nouriſhes with ſrakes 

And Lizards found in bye-ways and in lakes; 

Jove's bird, and others of the nobler kind, 
Hunt in the woods the hare and kid to find. 


We divide the quarry, as well as the labour and pains, 
with our hawks and hounds. And above Amphipolis, 
in Thrace, the falconers divide the booty betu ixt them- 
ſelves, and their wild hawks, into two equal ſhares ; juſt 
as along the Palus Mceotis, if the fiſherman does not leave 
an equal ſhare of what he catches to the wolves, they 
go immediately and tear his nets to pieces. 

And foraſmuch as we have a ſort of fiſhirg, which 
is managed more by cunning than force, namely anglinz 
with_the hook and line, the like is to be ſeen among the 
animals. Ariſtotle ſays, that the cuttle-fiſh caſts a long 
gut from its neck like a line, which it lets out and draws 
in at pleaſure ; and that, as ſoon as it perceives any of 
the ſmall fiſh approaching, it gives it leave to nibble the 
end of this gut, while it hides itſelf in the ſand, or mud, 
and draws it to him gently 'till the little fiſh is ſo near, 
that, with one ſpring, it can make a prey of it. 

As to ſtrength, there is not a creature in the world ex- 
poſed to ſo many injuries as man. Not to mention 
2 whale, an elephant, a ME” 1-4 and ſuch ſort of ani- 


3 mals, 
® Juv. Sat. xiv. v. 74, &c. 
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mals; of which ane alone is enough to put many men to 
flight; a ſwarm: of lice put an end to the dictatorſhip of 
Sylla, and the heart and life of a great and triumphant 
emperor was the breakfaſt of a little worm. 

Why-do-we boaſt, that tis only for human knowledge 
and learning, raiſed up by the rules of art and reaſon, to 
diſtinguiſh things uſeful to life, and of ſervice in ſickneſs, 
from thoſe that are not ſo, and to know the virtue of.rhu- 
harb and the polypody.? And when we ſee the goats of 
Candia, after being wounded by an arrow, run and ſin- 
gle out dittany, among a million of herbs, fit for their 
eure; When we ſee the tortoiſe, after eating a viper, 
ſearch immediately for marjoram to purge itſelf; when 
we ſee the dragon rub and clear its eyes with fennel : the 
ſtorks give themſelves clyſters with the water of the ſea, 
and elephants in battle not only pluck ont the javelin and 
dart that ſtick in the bodies of themſelves and their com- 
panions, but thoſe alſo of their maſters (witneſs king 
Porus, whom Alexander defeated) and that ſo dexter- 
ouſly, that we could not do it ourſelves, with ſo little 
pain to the wounded perſon : When we. ſee all this, L 
ſay, why do we not confeſs in the ſame. manner, that 
this is knowledge and prudence ? Far to argue, in order 
to diſparage them, that they know it only by the inſtrue- 
tion and documents of nature, this is not. robbing them of 
their. claim. ta knowlege and prudence, but aſcribing it 
ro them with more = tr us, to. the hanqur: of 
ſo infallible a ſchool: miſtreſs. 

Chryſippus, though in all other things, he had as 
mean an. apinion of the condition of the animals, as any 
ether philoſopher, obſerving the motions of a dog (that. 
had either lol his maſter, or was in purſuit of ſome pre) ) 
at a.croſs-way, where three roads met, and ſeeing him lay 
his noſe in one road after another, and obſerving that, 
when he had no manner of ſcent. of what he was ſcek- 
ing in two of them, he darted * into the third road with- 
out any boggle, the philoſopher was ſorced to confeſs, 
that that dog muſt reaſon with himſelf in this manner, 
* I have traced my maſter to this croſs-way, and one of 
* theſe three roads he muſt needs be gone; but |. co not 


c perceive 


® Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypot, L. i. c. 14. p. 15. 
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« perceive that he took this road or that: He muſt there- 
« tore infallibly be gone the other; and that, having 
made himſelf ſure has he was in the right by this infe- 
rence and reaſoning, he made no farther-uſe of his ſenſe 
in the third road, nor. laid. his noſe to it, but ran on in.it, 
without any other motive, except the ſtrength of his 
reaſon. This paſſage, which. is the pure art of reaſon- 
ing, and this ſtating of propoſitions divided and united 
together, and the proper examination of the parts, is it 
not of as much uſe to the dog to know it of himſelf, as 
if he 1 in the knowledge of that figure in 
geometry, which they call a trapezium? ts 
Nor are the animals incapable of being inſtructed in 
our faſhion. We teach blackbirds, ravens, magpies, par- 
rots, &c. to talk; and the readineſs with which we muſt 
acknowledge they give us their voice and breath, ren- 
dering both ſo ſupple and pliant, as to be formed and re- 
ſtrained to a certain number of letters and ſyllables, 
ſhews us that they are indued with reaſon, which renders 
them ſo teachable and willing to learn. Every one has 
ſeen enough, I ſhould think, of the many monkey tricks 
that are played by dogs, which tumblers lead about the 
ſtreets; their dancings, in which they keep exact mea» 
ſure with the ſound of the muſic; their various motions 
and leaps, at the command of their leader; but I am more 
ſtruck with admiration at the performance, which is, 
nevertheleſs, very common, of thoſe dogs that lead the 
blind beggars: in the fields, and in towns: I have taken 
notice how they ſtop at ſuch doors where they have been 
uſed. to receive charity, how they keep out of the way of 
coaches and carts, . even when there has been room 
enough for themſelves to paſs: I have ſeen them, in 
walking along by a town-ditch, get out of the plain 
ſmooth path, and chuſe a worſe, only to keep their maſ- 
ter farther from the ditch. How could this dog be 
made to conceive that it was his buſineſs. to be. mindful 
only-of-the ſafety of. his maſter, and to prefer. his ſervice 
to. his own convenience? And how came he to know, 
that a, way was wide enough for him, which was not ſo 
for a blind man? Could he comprehend all this without 

@& faculty of reaſoning ? 
K 4 We 
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ſtoile is of opinion, that the nightingales 
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We muſt not forget what Plutarch tells us ® of a dog 


he ſaw at Rome, with the emperor Veſpaſian, the father, 


at the theatre of Marcellus. This dog belonged to a 
tumbler, who acted the farce of a poſture-maſter, and 
the dog alſo played a part. Amongſt other tricks, he 
was commanded to fergn himſelf dead for a ſpace of 
time, by reaſon of eating ſome poiſonous drug. Aſter 
he had ſwallowed a piece of bread, which was pretended 
io be this drug; he began ſoon to tremble and ſtagger, 
as if he had been aſtoniſhed ; and at laſt ſtretching him- 
ſelf out on the ground, and appearing ſtone- dead, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be dragged from one place to another, 
as the buſineſs of the farce required; and, when he knew 
it was time for him to come to life again; de began 
firſt to ſtir himſelf very gently, as if he was juſt awaken- 
ed out of a profound flumber; and lifting up his head, 
ftared about bim, in fuch a manner as furprized all the 
ſpeQators. : | 

The oxen that were employed in watering the royal 
gardens at Suſa, turned certain great wheels to draw the 
water, to which buckets were hung, (whereof there are 
many ſuchin Languedoc) and they were ordered to draw 
each a hundred turns a day. They were ſo accuſtomed 
to this number “, that it was impoſſible, by any force, to 
make them-draw one turn more ; but, when they had 


done their taſk, they ſtopped quite ſhort, We cannot 
count a hundred, till we are in our youthful years, and 


have lately diſcovered nations that have no knowledge 


at all of numbers. 


It requires a greater ſhare of underſtanding to give in- 
ſtruction than to receive it. But ſetting aſide, what De- 


moeritus held and proved, that we learn moſt of the arts 
we have from the other animals, as weaving and ſewing 


from the ſpider, building from the ſwallow, muſic from 
the ſwan and the nightingale, and the uſe of medicine 
from ſeveral of the animals, by imitating them: Ari- 
— a great 

deal of time and pains in teaching their young to ſing; 
and that to this 'tis owing, that thoſe which we breed up 
in cages, that have not had time to learn of their dams, 
want 


® Plytarch, de Solertia Animalium, c. 38. Idem, c. 20. 
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want much of the grace of their ſinging. From hence 
we may judge, that they improve by diſcipline and 
ſtudy: And, even amongſt the wild ones, tis not every 
one alike, ſince each takes its learning according to its 
capacity: And ſo jealous are they one of another, whilſt 
learning, that they emulate one another, and contend ſo 
furiouſly, that the vanquiſhed drops down dead for want 
of breath, rather than voice, The younger nightin- 
gales ruminate, are penſive, and begin with the imita- 
tion of ſome ſtaves: The ſcholar liſtens to his maſter's 
inſtruction, and follows it very carefully. They are ſi- 
lent by turns: One may hear faults corrected, and ob- 
ſerve ſome reproofs by the teacher. 

1 have formerly ſeen, ſays Arrius, an elephant having 
a cymbal hung at each leg, and another at his head, at 
the ſound of which all the others danced round him, 
riſing and falling at certain cadences, according as they 
were guided by the inſtrument; and the harmony was 
delightful. At the ſpectacles of Rome, it was common to 
ſee elephants trained up to move and dance to vocal mu- 
ſic, and ſuch dances too, wherein were ſuch figurings in 
and out, ſuch croſſings and ſuch a variety of ſteps, as 
were very difficult to learn. And ſome have been known 
to practice their leſſons in private by themſelves with 
great care and ſtudy, that they might not be chid and 
and corrected by their keepers “. 

But this other ſtory of a-magpye, for which we have 
the authority of Plutarch + himſelf, is very ſtrange. 
This bird which was in a barber's ſhop at Rome, imita'- 
ed with her voice every thing that ſhe heard, to a degree 
that was miraculous. It happened one day that ſome 
| trumpets were ſounded a good while before the ſhop: 
After that, and all the next day, mag was very penſive, 
— mute, and melancholy; which every body won- 

ered at, and believed that the ſound of the trumpets had 
ſtupiſied and ſtunned it, and thar her voice and her hear- 
ing were both gone together. But it appeared, at length, 
that it had been in a profound meditation, and muſing 
all the while within itſelf, how to exerciſe and prepare 
K 5 its 


= Pliny affirms the ſame thing, Mat. Hiſt. lib, viii. C. Jo 
T Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, c. 18. 
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its voice to imitate the ſound of thoſe trumpets, ſo that 
the firſt eſſay it made was perfectly to imitate their repe- 
titions, ſtops, and changes; and this new leſſon. made it 
quit and deſpiſe all it had learned before. 

Though it. be not quite in methad, which I am ſenſi- 
ble I. do not ſtridtiy purſue, nay, more in the examples 
I. bring, than in the reſt. of my diſcourſes, I will not o- 
mit to produce this oiher inſtance of a dog, which Plu- 
tarch ſays, he ance ſaw aboard a ſhip; This dog being 
unable to come at ſome. ail at the bottom of a jar, which 
he could not reach with his tongue, by reaſon of the 
narrow. mouth. of the veſſel, went and fetched ſtones, 
and let them fall into the jar *, till the oil roſe ſo high 
that he could lap it. What is this, but the effect of 

eat ſubtlety ? Tis ſaid, the rayens of Barbary do the 
ame, when the water they would drink is too low F. 

This action bears a near raſemblance to what is re- 
ported of elephants by Juba, a king of their country, that 
when, by the craft of the hunters, one of them is caught 
in the deep pits that are dug, and covered over with buſh- 
es to intrap them, its companions Þþ haſten with flones 
and logs of wood to enable him to get out. But this crea- 
ture, in many other performances, diſcovers ſuch a mea- 
ſure of human capacity, that, ſhould I give a detail of all 
the facts, known by experience, I ſhould eaſily gain aſ- 
ſent to what I have commonly maintained, that there is 
a wider difference betwixt ſuch and ſuch men, than 
there is betwixt ſuch a man and ſuch a beaſt. The 
keeper of anelephant, at a private houſe in Syria, rob- 
bed him at every meal of one half of his allowance. One 
day his maſter took in his head to feed the elephant 
himſelf, and poured into his manger the full meaſure of 
barley, which he had ordered for his meal. The ele- 
phant giving his. keeper. an angry look, ſeparated one 
half from the other with his trunk, and thruſt it to one 
ſide ||, thereby. diſcovering the wrong that his keeper 
had done to him. And another having a keeper, who 
mixed ſtones with his provender, ta {well the meaſure of 


It, 


* Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, c. 12. 
＋ 14. ibid. þ Id. ibid. c. 15. I Id. ig. c. 12. 
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ie; went to the pot where he was boiling meat for his 
own: dinner, and filled it with aſhes ®, Theſe are facts 
of a private nature; but all the world has ſeen, and 
knows, that in all the armies of the eaſtern regions, theit 
greateſt ſtrength conſiſted in elephants, with which they 
did greater execution beyond compariſon, than we do 
now with our artillery, which is uſed in a pitched battle, 
as.it were in the ſtead of elephants. This may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed: by thoſe who are acquainted with the ancient 
hiſtories: | N 


—Siguider Tyria ſervire ſolebant 
Annibali, et noſtris ducibus, regique Male ſſo 
Horum majors, et dorſo ferre cohartes; 
Partem aliquam belli, et euntem in prælia turrim f. 


The-fires of theſe huge elephants did yield 

To carry Hannibal into the field; 
Our-gen'rals alſo did thoſe beaſts beſtride, 
And, mounted thus, Pyrrhus his foes defy'd. 
Nay more upon their backs they uſed to bear 
Caftles with armed cohorts to the war. 


To be ſure they placed a great confidence in the 
fidelity and tutantion of vl beaſts, when they 
poſted them in the van-guard of the battle, where the 
leaſt. ſtop, by reaſon of the great bulk and weight of 
their bodies, the leaſt fright that ſhould have made them 
face about upon their own people, would kave been e- 
nOugh to have ruined the whole army. And there are 
but few. examples where it has happened, that they have 
fallen foul upon their own troops; whereas we ourſelves 
break into our own battalions, and rout one another. 
They. had the charge, not of one fimple motion only; 
but of many different things they were to perform in the 
battle, as the dogs of the Spaniards had when they firſt 
conquered the Indies , to which they not only gave pay, 
but a ſhare in their ſpoil: and thoſe animals ſhewed 
as much dexterity and judgment in purſuing the vic- 


tory, 


Plutarch. de Solertia Animalium, c. 12. + Juv. Sat. x ii, 
e. *07, &c, 


T This is no more than what ſeveral nations had praRtiſed long 
be fore Pliny, lib, viii. c. 40. lian. Var. Hift, lib, xiv, c. 46 
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tory, and ſtopping the purſuit; in attacking or retreat. 
ing, when occaſion required, and in the diſtinguiſhing of 
friends from foes ; as they did ardor and fury. We 
more admire and value things that are ſtrange than thoſe 
which are common. I had not elſe amuſed myſelf with 
this long regiſter. For I fancy, whoever will ſtrictly 
ſcrutiniſe into. what we commonly ſee in the animals, 
which we have amongſt us, may there find as wonder. 
ful effects, as thoſe we collect from different ages and 
countries. Lis one and the ſame nature that runs her 
courſe, and whoever ſhall ſufficiently conſider the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, may from thence certainly conclude 
both the future and the paſt. n 

I have formerly ſeen men brought hither by ſea from 
very diſtant countries, whoſe language being quite unin- 
telligible to us, and, moreover, their mein, countenance, 
and clothes, being quite different from ours, who of us. 
did nat think. them ſavages and brutes.? Who did: not 
impute it to ſtupidity, and want of common. ſenſe, to ſee 
them mute, ignorant of the French tongue, ignorant of 
our compliments and cringes,. our port and behaviour,. 
which muſt by all means be a model for all the human 
race. All that ſeems ſtrange to us, and that we do not 
underftand, we are ſure to condemn; ſo it happens 
to us in the judgment we form. of the beaſts. They. 
have ſeveral qualities ſimilar to ours: From theſe 
we may by compariſon draw ſome conjecture, but, 
from ſuch as are peculiar. to. themſelves, what do-we 
know of them ? horſes, dogs,. the black cattle, ſheep, 
birds, and moſt of the animals that live with us, know 
our voice, and ſuffer it to be their guide. So did 
Craſſus and Lamprey *, which came to him at his call, as 
the eels do alſo that are in the lake Arethuſa. And 1 
have ſeen many reſervoirs, where the fiſh run to eat at a 
certain call of their feeders. 


— Nomen habent, et ad mogifiri 

Vocem quiſque ſui venit citatus +. | 

They every one have names, and, one and all, 
Straitways appear at their own maſter's Call. 


* Plutarch. de ſolertia anim c. 24, 
+ Martial, lib, iv. ep. 30. vs 6,7. 
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Of this we are capable to form a judgment. We may 
alſo ſay, that the elephants have ſome + ſhare of reli - 
gion ; foraſmuch as, after ſeveral' ablutions and purifi- 
cations, we ſee them lift up their trunks like arms, and, 
with their eyes fixed towards the riſing ſun, continue a 
long time, at certain hours of the day, in medita- 
tion and contemplation, of their own-accord, without. 
inſtruction or command. But, becauſe we do not ſee 
any thing like this in the other animals, we are not 
from thence to conclude that they have no religion at 
all, nor can we have any ſort of comprehenſion of what 
is concealed from us. 

Vet we diſcern ſomething in this tranſaction taken 
notice of by the philoſopher Cleanthes,. becauſe it 
fomewhat reſembles what we do ourfelves. * He ſaw, 
he ſays f, © a ſwarm of ants going from their hill, with 
the dead body of an ant towards another hill, from 
© which many other ants came forward to meet them, 
* as if to confer with them, and, after having been ſome. 
© time together, the latter returned to conſult, you may 
* ſuppoſe, with the community of their hill, and fo 
* made two or three journies to finiſh their capitulation, 
In the concluſion, thoſe that came laſt; brought to 
* the firſt a worm out of their burrow, as it were for 
© the ranſom of the deceaſed; which worm they firſt 
carried home on their backs, leaving the dead body 
with the others. That was the conſtruction which Cle- 
anthes put upon this tranſaction, by which he would give 
us to underſtand, that thoſe animals which have no voice, 
have nevertheleſs mutual dealings and communication, 
of which. 'tis our own defect, that we do not participate, 
and for that reaſon fooliſhly take upon. us to give our 
opinion of it. 

But they produce other effects far beyond our capa- 
city, which 'tis ſo difficult for us to attain hy imitation, 
that we can hardly conceive of it by imagination, Seve- 
ral are of opinion, that in that laſt great ſea fight, 
wherein Antony was defeated by Auguſtus, his Admiral's. 
galley was ſtopped, in the midit of her courle, _ 

mall 


F Plin. nat. hit. lib. viii. c. 1. 
1 Plutarch de ſolertia animal. c. 12. 
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ſmall fiſh, which the Latins call a, Remora, which hasthe 


peculiar property of ſtaying all. ſorts of veſſels to which 
it ſticks. And the emperor. Caligula *, failing with a 
great navy on the coaſt of Ro mania, his ſingle galley 
was ſtopped on a ſudden by this ſame fiſh, which he 
cauſed to be taken, tuck, as it was, to. the keel: of his 
ſhip, very angry, that ſo. little an animal, could: reſiſt 
the ſea and the winds, and the force of all his oars, by 
being only faſtened by the beak (for 'tis a ſhell fiſh) to 
his galley ; and. was. moreover aſtoniſhed, not without 
reat reaſon, that, when it was brought to him in the 
2 it had Toft that power. 
A citizen of Cyzicus formerly þ acquired the reputa- 
tion of a | good mathematician, for having learned the 
property of a hedge-hag, It has its burrow open in di- 
Lees 0 — and to ſeveral winds; and foreſeeing the 
change of the wind, ſtops the hole on that ſide; which 
that citizen perceiving, gave the city certain predictions 
to what corner the wind would ſhiſt next. 

The camelion afſumes.a colour from the place of its 
ſituation ; but the pourcontrel, or polypode fiſh, gives 
itſelf what colour it will, according as it has occafion to 
conceal itſe!f: from what it: fears, or. what it deſigns to 
ſeize: In the camelion the change is paſſive, but in the 
pourcontrel tis active. We have ſome changes of co- 
lour, as in fear, anger, ſhame, and other paſſions, which 
alter our complexions; but the cauſe of this is ſuffering. as 
it is with the camelion, Tis in the power of the jaun- 
dice, indeed to make us yellow, but *tis not in the pow- 
er of our own will. Now, theſe eſſects, which we dif 
cover in other animals, greater than thoſe. which we our- 
ſelves produce, imply ſome more excellent faculty in 
them, which is hidden from us; as tis to be preſumed, 
that they have ſeveral other qualities and powers, of which 
no appearances have yet come to us. | 

Of all the predictions of old time, the moſt ancient, 
and the moſt certain, were thoſe that were taken from 
the flight of birds. We have nothing like it, nor ſo 

| wonderful. 


®* Plin nat. hiſt. lib. xx il. c. 1. 


Plutarch. de Solertia animal. c. 16. in fine 
Id. ibid. C. 28. 
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wonderful. Such was the rule and method of moving 
their wings, from whence the conſequences of future 
things were inferred, that the flight muſt neceſſarily be 
guided, by ſome exceilent means, to fo noble an opera- 
tion; for to attribute this great effect to ſome natural di- 
rection, without underſtanding, conſent, and reaſon, in 
that which produces it, is an opinion abſolutely falſe, 
That it is ſo, appears from the torpedo, or cramp fiſhy. 
which has this quality, not only to henumb all the mem- 
bers that touch it, but even, thro' the fiſhing-nets, to 
tranſmit a heavy ſtiffneſs to the hands of thoſe that move 
and handle them; nay, more, if water be poured on it, 
2a numbneſs * will aſcend from it againſt the ſtream, and 
ſtupify the. ſenſe of feeling, thro' even the medium of 
water. This is a ſurpriſing power, but tis not uſeleſs to 
the cramp fiſh : It knows it, and makes uſe on't; ſo that 
in order to catch the prey it wants, it lurks itſelf under 
the mud, that other fiſhes ſwimming over it, ſtrack and 
benumbed with this cold quality of the cramp- fiſn, may 
fall into its power. 


The 


Montaigne would miflead us here, or, rather is miſted himſelf; 
for, becauſe the cramp-fiſh benumbs the members of thoſe who touch 
it, and becauſe the cranes, ſwallows, and the other birds of paſſage 
change their climate according to the ſeaſons of the year, it by no 
means follows, that the predictions, pretended to be derived from 
the flight of birds, are founded on certain faculties, which thoſe birds 
have, of diſcovering things future to ſuch as take the pains to watch 
their various motions. The vivacity of our author's genius has made 
bim, in this place, confound things together iht are very different. 
For the properties of the cramp fiſh, cranes and ſwallows, appear 
from ſenfible effects; but the predictions ſaid to be derived from the 
flight of cerrain birds, by virtue of the © rule and method of the mas 
« tion of their wings,” are only founded upon human imaginations, 
the reality whereof was never proved; which have varied according 
to times and places, and which, at length, have loſt all credit with 
the very people that were moſt poſſeſſed with them: Bot I am of opi- 
nion, that Montaigne only makes uſe here of the divining faculty, 
of the birds, to puzzle thoſe dogmatiſts who decide fo poſitively, that 
the animals have neither reaſon nor intellect: In this he has imi- 
tated Sextus Empiricus, in Pyrr. Hypot. lib. 1. c. 14. p. 16. who, 
attacking the Dogmatiſts on this very article, ſays expreſsly, That 
t can't be denied, that the birds have the uſe of ſpeech, and more 


penetration than we have; becauſe not only by their knowledge of 


* the preſent, but alſo of things future, they diſcover the latter, to 


© ſuch as are capable of underſtanding them, by their voice, and ſe- 
* veral other means. 
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Tue cranes, ſwallows, and other birds of paſlage, 
mifting their reſidence according to the ſeaſons of the 
year, ſhew plainly, that they have a knowledge of their 
own preſcience, and put it in practice. 

Me are aſſured, by huntſmen, that the beſt way to 


reſerved, is to leave it to the choice of the dam, as thus: 
Take them out of the kennel, a little way, and lay them 
down, when the firſt that ſne carries back will certainly 
be the beſt, as will that alſo be which ſhe firſt runs to ſave, 
if you ſurround the kennel with fire, as if you intended 
to burn it. By this it appears, that they have a progno- 
ſticating quality; which we have not; or that they have 
ſome ſenſe to judge of their whelps, which is different 
from, and quicker than ours. 

The manner of coming into the world, of ingender- 
ing, nouriſhing, acting, moving, living, and dying of 
beaſts, ſo much. reſembling our manner, whatever we 
retrench from their motives, and add to our own con- 
dition above theirs, can by no means proceed from the 
diſcuſſion of our reaſon. For the regimen of our health, 
the phyſicians preſcribe to- us the beaſts manner of living 
tor our imitation ; for this is a common old ſaying, 


Tenex chaults les pieds et la tete; 
Au demeurant, viwex en beſte. 


Keep hands and feet warm; for the reſt, 
Thou muſt reſolve to live a beaſt, 


Viz. to eat and drink no-more than will do thee good. 


The chief of all natural actions is generation: We 
have a certain diſpoſition of members to that end, which 
is the moſt proper for us; nevertheleſs, we are ordered by 
Lucretius, to conform to the geſture and poſture of the 
brutes as the moſt effectual. | 

— more ſerarum, 

Quadrupedumque magis ritu,. plerumgue putantur 
Concipere uxores : quia fic loca ſumere poſſunt, 


Pectoribus poſitis, ſublatis ſemina lumbis *, 


And 


# Lucret; lib, iv. v. 1258, &c. 


chuſe out of a litter of whelps that which is fitteſt to be 
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And the ſame authority condemns, as hurtful, thoſe in- 
diſcreet and impudent motions, which the women have 
added, of their own invention, to whom it propoſes the 
more temperate and modeſt pattern and practice of the 
beaſts of their own ſex. 


Nam mulier prohibet ſe concipere atque repugnat, 
Clunibus ipſa viri Venerem ſi læta retractet, 
Atque exofſato ciet omni pectore fluctus; 

Ejicit enim falci refa regione vidgue 

Vomerem, atque locis avertit ſeminis iftum *, 


If it be juſtice to render to every one their due, the 
beaſts that ſerve, love, and defend their benefactors, and 
which purſue and fall upon ſtrangers, and thoſe who of- 
fend, do, in this, ſhew a certain appearance of our ju- 
ſtice, as alſo in obſerving a very juſt equality in the diſtri- 
bution of what they have to their young, 

As to friendſhip, theirs is, without compariſon, more 
lively and conſtant than that of human beings. When 
King Lyſimachus died, his dog Hyrcanus Jay upon his 
bed, obſtinately refuſing to eat or drink; and, on the 
day that his maſter's corpſe was burnt, ran out of the 
houſe, and leaped into the fire, where he was alſo con- 
ſumed T. The dog of one Pyrrhus did the like, which 
would not ſtir from off his maſter's bed from the time 
he died ; and when they carried him to be burnt, ſuffer- 
ed itſelf to be carried along with him, and, finally, leap 
ed upon the pile where they burnt the body of his maſ- 
ter f. There are certain inclinations of affection that 
ſometimes ariſe in us without the dictates of reaſon, 
which proceed from an accidental temerity, which ſome 
call ſympathy : of this the beaſts are alſo capable as 
well as we. We ſee horſes contract ſuch an acquaint- 
ance with one another, that we have much ado to make 
them eat or travel, when ſeparated. We obſerve them to 
be fond of a particular colour in thoſe of their own kind, 
and, where they meet with it, run to it with great joy and 
tokens of good-will, but have a diſlike and hatred for 
ſome other colour, 

The 


® Lucret, lib. iv. v. 1263, &c. 
＋ Plutarch de ſolertia animal. c. 14. t 14. Lid. 
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The animals make choice in their amouts as well az 
we, and cull out their females: They are not exempt 
from jealouſies, and malice that is vehement and impla. 
cable, any more than we: Their deſires are either na. 
tural or neceſſary, as to eat or drink; or natural and not 
neceſſary, as the coupling with the females; or they are 
neither natural nor neceſſary, and of this laſt ſort are, in 
a manner, all the deſires of human beings : They are 
all ſuperfluous and artificial; for one would wonder to 
think how little will ſuffice nature, how little ſhe has 
left us to defire : The cookery of our kitchens is not of 
her ordering. The Stoics ſay, that a man might live 
upon an olive a day. The delicate wines we have are 
not of-nature's preſcription, nor the over-charging the 
appetites of love. 


— ——— ill 

Magno pr ognatum depoſeit conſule cunnum ®.. 

Nor, when it burns with its wildeſt fire,. 

Daes it a maid of quality require. 
Theſe roving defires, which the ignorance of good, and 
a miſtaken opinion, have infuſed: into. us, are ſo. many 
that they almoſt exclude all the natural ones, juſt in the 
ſame manner as if there was ſo great a number of ftran- 
gers in a city, as to thruſt out the native inhabitants, 
and extinguiſh. their ancient power and authority, by 
uſurping and engroſſing it intirely to themſelves. The 
animals are much more regular than we, and confine 
themſelves, with greater moderation, within the bounds 
which nature has preſcribed ; yet not ſo ſtrictly but they 
bear ſome reſemblance- with our debauches : And, as 
there have been inſtances of men that have been hurried 
by furious luſt after beaſts, ſo there have been the like 
of beaſts who have been ſmitten with the love of men, 
and admitted the monſtrous love of. differing ſpecies : 
Witneſs the elephant , who was rival to Ariſtophanes 
the grammarian, when he courted a wench that uſed to 
| fell noſegays in the city of Alexandria, to whom the ele- 


phant 


® Hor. lib i. Sat. 2. 
+ Plutarch, de ſolert. animal. c. 16. 
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phant performed all the offices of the moſt paſſionate 
ſuitor ; for, going thro” the fruit-market, he took ſome 
in his trunk and carried it to her: He kept her, as much 
as poſſible in his ſight, and would ſometimes run his 
trunk into her boſom, under her handkerchief, to feel 
her breaſts. They tell alſo of a dragon that was in love 
with a maid ; of a gooſe enamoured with an infant in 
the city of Aſoph, and of a ram that was an humble 
ſervant of the minſtrelleſs Glaucia : And we, every now 
and then, ſee baboons violently in love with women: 
We ſee alſo certain male animals that are fond of males 
of their own ſpecies: Oppianus and others give us ſome 
examples of the veneration ® which beaſts have to their 
kindred in their acts of copulation, though experience 
often ſhews us the contrary. | 
nec habetur turpe juvence 
Ferre patrem tergo : fit equo ſua filia conjux: 
Quaſque creavit, init pecudes caper ; ipſagus cujus 
Semine concepta eft, ex illo concipit ales f. 
The heifer thinks it not a ſhame to take 
_= —— her Kwon, —.— 

he is daughter leaps, eruple not 
To uſe as freely thoſe they nd. m 
And birds of all ſorts do in common live, 
And, by the ſeed they have conceiy'd, conceive. 


As for their miſchievous ſubtlety, can there be a fuller 
inſtance of it than in the mule of the: philoſopher Thales; 
which happening to ſtumble as it was fording a rivulet 
with a load of ſalt on its back, ſo that the bags were all 
wet, and perceiving that the ſalt was thereby melted, 
and his burden rendered the lighter, never failed after- 
wards, when it came to any brook, to lie down in it with 


® Of this there is a. very remarkable inſtance, which I met with 
in Varro de re ruſtica, lib. ii. c. 7. As incredible as it may ſeem, it 
ought to be remembered, that a ſtallion refuſing abſolutely to leap his 
mother, the groom thought fit to carry him to her with a cloth 
over his head, which blinded him, and by that means he forced him 
to cover herz but, taking off the veil as ſoon as he had got off of her, 
— ſtallion furiouſly ruſhed upon him, and bit him till he kbled 
im, 


T Ovid. Metam. lib. x. Fab. 9. v. 28, &c, 
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his load, till his maſter, diſcovering the trick, ordered 
him to be loaden with wool ; after which the mule, find- 
ing that the ſame trick increaſed his burden, inſtead of 
lightening it, he left it quite off +. 

There are ſeveral that are the very pictures of our co- 
vetous people, for they take a vaſt deal of pains to catch 
all they can, and carefully to conceal it, though. they 
make no uſe of it. 

As to thrift, they ſurpaſs us not only in foreſight, ſo 
far as to lay up and hoard for the time, but they have 
a!ſo many branches of knowledge that are neceſſary for 
that end. The ants bring out their corn and ſeeds, and 
ſpread them abroad in the ſun, to air, refreſh and dry 
them, when they perceive they begin to ſtink and grow 
muſty, for fear leſt they ſhould corrupt and putrify. But 
their precaution and prevention, in nibbling the grains 
of wheat, ſurpaſs all imagination of human prudence ; 
Becauſe the wheat does not always continue ſound and 
dry, but grows ſoft, diſſolves, and looks as it were 
ſteeped in milk, whilſt it haſtens to ſprout and ſhoot forth; 
for fear leſt it ſhould run to ſeed, and loſe its nature, 
and the property of a. magazine for their ſubſiſtence, they 
nibble off the end by which it uſually ſprouts. 

As for war, which is the greateſt and moſt pompous 
of human actions, I ſhould: be glad to know, whether 
we chuſe it for an argument of ſome prerogative, or, on 
the contrary, for a teſtimony of our weakneſs and imper- 
fection; as in truth, the ſcience of ruining and killing 
one another, and of deſtroying our own ſpecies, has no- 
thing in it ſo tempting as to make it deſirable by the 
beaſts that have it not. | 

— — Quando leoni 


Fortior eripuit vitam leo, quo nemore unguam 
Exſpiravit aper majoris dentibus apri *? 


Whoever yet beheld 
A weaker lion by a ſtronger kill'd ? 


Or 


F Plutarch. de Solertia animal. c. 15. et ZElian. de animal. lib, 
vii. c. 42. 
* Juv fat. XV. V. 160, &c, 


r 
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Or, ina foreſt, was it ever known, 
That a ſmall boar dy'd by a mighty one ? 


Yet they are not univerſally exempt ; witneſs the furious 
encounters of bees, and the enterpriſes of the princes of 
the two contrary parties. 


— pe duobus 

Regibus inceſſit magno diſcordia motu, 
Continuoque animis vulgi et trepidantia bella 
Corda licet longe prœſciſcere *, 


Betwixt two kings ſtrange animoſities, 

With great commotion, often do ariſe ; 
When ſtrait the vulgar fort are heard from far, 
Sounding their little trumpets to the war. 


I never read this divine deſcription, but, methinks, I ſee 
4 true picture of human folly and vanity : for as to thoſe 
warlike preparations that fill us with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment, that rattle of drums, trumpets, and guns, and the 
noiſe of mighty ſhouts ; * ; 


Fulgur ubi ad cœlum ſe tollit, totaque circum 
Fre renideſcit tellus, ſubterque wirim wi 
Excitur pedibus ſonitus, clamoreque montes 
Idi rejectant voces ad fidera mundi F, 


When burniſh'd arms to heaven dart their rays, 
And the earth glows with beams of ſhining braſs, 
And trampled is by horſes and by men, 

So that its center even groans agen : 

And that the rocks, ſtruck by the thund'ring noiſe, 
Reverberate the ſound unto the ſkies. 


this dreadful embattling of ſo many thouſand men in 


arms, and ſuch fury, ardor and courage; *tis really 
pleaſant to conſider the many idle occaſions by which 
war is kindled, and by what trifling cauſes tis extin- 
guiſhed. 


Paridis propter narratur amorem, 


Græcia Barbariæ diro colliſa quells I. 
Of 


* Virg. Georg. lib. iv. v. 67, &c. 3 
+ Lucret, lib. ii. c. 327, &, 1 Horat, lib. i. epiſt. 2. v. 6, 7+ 
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Of wanton Paris the illicit love 
Did Greece and Troy to cruel warfare move. 


All Aſia was ruined and deſtroyed by war, by reaſon of 
the luſt of Paris. The envy of one ſingle man, a ſpite, 
a pleaſure, a domeſtic jealouſy, cauſes which one would 
not think ſhould ſet two oyſter wenches by the ears, is 
the ſpring and motive of all this great diſturbance. Will 
we believe the men themſelves, who are the principal 
authors and inſtigators of ſuch miſchief? Let us then hear 
the greateſt, the moſt victorious, and moſt puiſlant em. 
peror *, that ever was, with great merriment and inge. 
nuity ridiculing the many battles riſqued, both by ſea 
and land; the blood and lives that were loſt of halfa 
million of men that followed his fortune; and the power 


-and wealth of half the world exhauſted for the expence 


of his expeditions, 
+ 2uecd futuit Glaphyren Antonius, hanc mihi pœnan 
Fuluia conflituit, ſe guogue uti futuam : 
Fulviam ego ut fuluam ? quid ſi me Manius oret 
Pædicam, faciam ? non puto ſi fapiam : 
Aut futue, aut pugnemus ait; Quid ſi mihi witd 
Charior efl ipad mentula ? Signa canant 1. the 


+ Auguſtus. 
- + Martial. lib.-x. epig. 21. v. 3, &c. 
This epigram was compoſed by Auguſtus, but the luſcious La- 
tin conveys ſuch groſs and licentious ideas, that there would be no 
excuſe for tranſlating the lines without foftening them; and therefore 


Peter Coſta, who has inriched that edition of Montaigne (which is 


here done inte Engliſh) with his notes, has given this French verſion 
of thoſe lines by M. de Fontenelle, in one of his incomparable dia- 
logues of the dead, which, though the language is fo very polite, lets 
us -intirely into Auguſftus's meaning. 
Parce qu” Antoine e charm# de Glapbire, 
Fubvie a ſes beau yeax me vent aſſujettir, 
Antoine eft infidelle : He bien donc Eff ce adire 
Qu? des fautes d Antoine on me fera patir f 
Qui-moy ! gue je ſerve Fulvie ? 
Al ce compte ou verroit ſe retirer vers moy 
Mille epouſes mal ſatisfaites, 
Ame moi, me dit elle, ou combattont. Mais quoi ? 
Elle eft bien laide ? Allons, ſonnez; trompertes, 


— 
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NLoſe my Latin with the ſame liberty of conſcience you 
have been pleaſed to allow me.) Now, this great body 
has ſo many aſpects and motions, as ſeem to threaten 
not only earth, but heaven. f 


Quam multi Libyco volwuntur marmore fluctus, 
Sevus ubi Orion hybernis conditur undis, 

Vel cum fole novo denſe torrentur ariſtæ, 

Aut Hermi campo, aut Lycie flaventibus arvis, 
Scuta ſonant, pulſuque pedum tremit excita tellus v. 


As num'rous as the Lybian waves that roll, 

When in thoſe ſeas Orion does controul ; 

Or thick-ſet ears, ripen'd by ſummer's ray, 

On Hermus' bank, or fruitful Lycia; - 

Are the bright ſhields that in the battles ſound, 

And troops of horſe, whoſe trampling ſhakes-the 
ground, 


This furious monſter, with ſo many heads and hands, is 
ſtill but feeble, calamitous, and miferable man. Tis but 
a hillock of ants diſturbed and provoked by a ſpurn. 


I nigrum campis agmen +. 
The black army allies out into the plain. 


A puff of a contrary wind, the croaking of a flight 
of ravens, the ſtumble of a horſe, the accidental paſ- 
ſage of an eagle, a dream, a voice, a fign, a morn- 
ing miſt, are any one of them enough to overturn, and 
lay him flat on the ground. Dart but a ſun-beam in 
his face, he is melted and vaniſhed. Blow but a little 
duſt in his eyes, as our poet ſays of the bees, and all 


our enſigns and legions, with the great Pompey _— 


Cauſe Antony is fir'd with Glaphire's charms, 
Fain would his Fulvia tempt me to her arms : 

If Antony be falſe, what then? Muſt 1 

Be ſlave to Fulvia's luſtful tyranny ? 

Then would a thouſand wanton, waſpiſh wives 
Swarm to my bed like bees into their hives. 
Declare for love, or war, ſhe ſaid, and frown'd ; 
No love I'll grant: To arms bid trumpets ſound, 


® ZXneid lib. vii. v. 718, &c. 
+ Virg. Eneid. lib. iv. v. 404 
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{elf at their head, are routed and cruſhed to pieces ; for 

zit was he, if I am not miſtaken +, whom Sertorius de- 
feated in Spain, with all thoſe brave troops which alſo 

—_ Eumenes againſt Antigonus, and Surena againſt 
>rafſus, 


Hi motus animorum, atque hæc certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quieſcent . 


This mighty ferment, and theſe furious blows, 
A ttle duſt diſpers'd will ſoon compoſe. 


Let us only flip our bees after them, and they will have 
the power and courage to diſperſe them. Tis freſh in 
memory, how, when the city of Tamly, in the territory 
of Xatinz, was beſieged by the Portugueſe, the inha- 
bitants, who had abundance of bee-hives, put out a great 
number of them upon the wall. and, ſetting fire to the 
hives, the bees ſallied out ſo furiouſly upon their ene- 
mies, that they gave over N not being able to 
ſtand their attacks, and endure their ſtings: And thus 
their victory, and the liberty of their city, was owing 
to this new kind of ſuccours, and with ſuch good for. 
tune too, that, at their return from the battle, there was 
not a ſingle bee miſſing ||. The ſouls of emperors and 
coblers are caſt in the ſame mould. When we conſider 
of what weight and importance the actions of princes are, 
we imagine, that they are produced from ſome as weigh- 
ty and important cauſes : But we are miſtaken, for they 
are puſhed on, and pulled back, in their motions, by the 
ſame ſprings as we are in ours. The ſame reaſon that 
makes us wrangle with a neighbour, raiſes a war be- 
twixt princes; and the ſame cauſe that makes us _ 
| whip- 


+ Here Montaigne had reaſon to be a little diſtruſtful of his me- 
mory ; for it was not againſt Pompey that Sertorius made uſe of this 
ſtratagem, but againſt the Caracitanians, a people of Spain, who 
lived in deep caves dug in a rock, where it was impoſſible to force 
them. See Plutarch, in tbe life of Sertorius, c. 6. 

t Virg Georg. lib. iv. v. 86, 87. 

Montaigne, to be ſure does not mean that this expreſſion ſhould 
be taken in the literal ſenſe ; for how could he be ſo exactly informeg 
of the fate of all thoſe bees? Great wits naturally run into hyper- 
_ But, perhaps 1 ſhall be told, that too ſevere critics olten mind 
trifles 8 
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whip a foot-boy, falling into the breaſt of a king makes 
him ruin a province. They are as eaſily moved as we 
are, but they can do more. The paſſion is the ſame in 
a maggot, as an elephant. | 
As to fidelity, there is not an animal in the creation 
to be compared with man for treachery. Our hiſtories 
inform us of the eager purſuits which have been made, 
by dogs, after thoſe who have murdered their maſters. 
King Pyrrhus, paſſing by a dog. which, he obſerved, 
watched a dead man's body, and hearing that he had 
done fo for three days together, ordered the corpſe to 
be buried, and took the dog along with him. One day, 
as he was at a general muſter of his army, the dog hap- 
pened to ſpy the very men that murdered his maſter, and 
with great barking and fury, attacked them ; which fierce 
accuſation rouzed a revenge of this murder, that was ſoon 
after taken by a courſe of juſtice ?. The very ſame thing 
we read of the wiſe Heſiod's dog, which, in like manner, 
convicted the ſons of Ganiſtor, of NaupaQus, of having 
murdered his maſter +. Another dog, that was ſet to 
pu a temple at Athens, perceiving ſaerilege committed 
y a thief, who carried away the richeſt jewels, barked 
at him moſt furiouſly ; which, however, not awaking the 
church-wardens, he followed him, and, after day break, 
kept at a little more diſtance from him, but without ever 
lofing fight of him; though the thief offered him ſome- 
thing to eat, he would not take it, but, to every paſſen- 
ger he met, he wagged his tail, and took whatever they 
were pleaſed to give him : Mean time, wherever the 
thief lay down to ſleep, he likewiſe ſtaid at the ſame 
place. The church-wardens having intelligence of this 
dog, they traced him, by enquiring what colour he was 
of, and, at laſt, found both the dog and the thief at the 
town of Cromyon, from whence they brought back the 
latter to Athens, where he was puniſhed : And the judges, 
in acknowledgment of the dog's good office, ordered a 
certain meaſure of corn, out of the public granary, ſor 
his daily allowance, and that the prieſts ſhould take care 


* 
8 


Plutarch. de ſolert. animalium, c. 12. 
+ Idem, ibid. | 
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of it . Plutarch relates this ſtory as a certain fact, and 
as what happened in his time. 

As for gratitude (for methinks we had needs bring 
this word into a little repute) this one example will ſuf- 
fice for it, which Appion + reports himſelf to have been 
an eye-witneſs of. One day, ſays he, as they were 
; —_— the people at Rome with the pleaſure of the 

fighting of ſeveral wild beaſts, and eſpecially lions 
of an unuſual ſize ; there was one amongſt the reſt, 


a «6 


which by its furious aſpect, by the ſtrength and large- 
neſs of its limbs, and by its loud and dreadful roar- 
ing, attracted the eyes of all that were preſent. Among 
the other ſlaves that were brought to the theatre in 
this battle of the beaſts, was one Androdus of Dacia, 
who belonged to a Roman nobleman of conſular dig- 
nity. This lion perceiving him at a diſtance, firſt 
made a ſudden ſtop, as it were with a look of admi- 


. peaceable manner, as if it defired to be acquainted 
with him. This done, and being now aſſured that he 
was the man it wanted, the lion began to wag its 
tail as dogs do when they fawn upon their maſters, 
and fell to kiſſing and licking the hands and legs of 
the poor wretch, who was quite beſide himſelf, and 
half dead with fear; but being, by this kindneſs of 
the lion, a little come to himſelf and having taken ſo 
much heart as to look at the beaſt, and to make much 
of it, it was a fingular p'eaſure to ſee the careſſes of 

« joy that paſſed betwixt them. The people breaking 

into loud acclamations at this fight, the emperor 


* Plutarch. de ſolert. animalium, c 12. et in Ælian. 
+ Aulus Gellius (lib, v. c. 14.) has tranſmitted this flory to us, 


on the credit of Appion: A learned man, ſays he, but whoſe great 


oſtentation renders him, perhaps, too verboſe in the narrative of 


things, which he ſays he has heard or read: As to this fact, Appion 


relates that he was an eye-witneſs of it at Rome; and Seneca (lib. 


il. c. 19.) confirms it, in ſome meaſure by thele tew words, * Leo- 
nem in amphitheatro ſpectavimus qui unum e beftiariis agnitum, 


gquum quondam ejus fuit magiſter, protexit ab impetu beſtiarum,” 
i. e. We ſawa lion in the amphitheatre, who, finding a man there 
condemned to fight with the beaſts, who had formerly been his ma - 
ſer, protected him from the fury of the other beaſts, a 


© cauſed 
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© cauſed” the ſlave to be called to him, in order to know 
from him the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an occurrence, and he 
gave him this ſtrange and wonderful relation: My 


«« 
« 
10 
16 
40 
10 
40 
10 


maſter,” ſaid he, being a proconſul in Africa, I was 
conſtrained by his cruel uſage of me, as he cauſed me 
to be beat every day, to ſteal from him and run a- 
way. And, in order to hide myſelf ſecurely from a 
perſon of ſo great authority in the province, I thought 
it my beſt way to fly to the ſandy and ſolitary deſerts 
of that country, with a reſolution, that, it I could get 
nothing to ſupport life, I would ſome way or othec 
diſpatch it. The ſun being ſo burning hot at noon, 
that it was intolerable ;. I accidentally found a private 
and almoſt an inacceſſible cave, into which I went. 
Soon after, this lion came to it with one paw wound- 
ed and bleeding ; and the ſmart it endured, made it 
complain and groan. Its approach terrified me very 
much; but no ſooner had it ſpied me lurking in a 
corner of its den, but it came to me very gently, hold- 
up its wounded pay to my fight, as if it begged my 
aſſiſtance. I then drew out a great thorn from it, and, 
growing a little familiar with it, I ſqueezed the wound, 
preſſed out the foul matter that was gathered in it, 
wiped it, and cleanſed it in the beſt manner I could. 
The lion, finding its pain aſſuaged, and the cauſe of 
it removed, laid itſelf down to reſt, and ſlept all the 
time with his paw in my hands. From that time 
forwards, the lion and I lived together in this den 
three whole years upon one and the ſame diet ; for, of 
the beaſts which it killed in hunting, it brought me 
the beſt pieces, which I roaſted in the ſun for want 
of a fire, and then eat them. At length, being quite 
tired with this brutal 2 life, as the lion was gone 
out one day, as uſual, in ſearch of its prey, I ſet out 
from its den, and, on the third day after my departure, 
was ſeized by ſoldiers, who brought me to this city 
from Africa, and delivered me up to my maſter, who 
preſently condemned me to die, and to be expoſed to 
the wild beaſts. And, by what I ſaw, this lon was 
alſo taken ſoon aſter, which has now ſhewn its incli- 
nation to recompenſe me for the kindneſs and cure it 
received at my hands.” This was the (tory as it was 


L 2 * related 


L_—— I „. 
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related by Androdus to the emperor, and which he alſ6 
conveyed from hand to hand to the -people. There: 
fore, at the requeſt of all the people, he was ſet at li. 
berty, and abſolved from the ſentence, and the lion 
was, by their order, given to him as a preſent. We af. 
terwards ſaw, (ſays Appion) Androdus leading this lion by 
nothing but a ſtring, from tavern to tavern, at Rome, 
and receiving the bounty of the people, the lion being 
ſo gentle as to ſuffer itſelf to be covered with the flow- 
ers that were thrown upon it, while every one that met 
them, cried, there goes the lion that protected the man; 
there goes the man that cured the lion, . 
We often lament the loſs of the beaſts that we love, 
and ſo do they the loſs of us. | 


Poft bellator equus poſitis inſignibus Afthon 
It lachrymans, guttiſque humeAat grandibus ora *, 


Ihe triumph more to grace, 
Athon, his horle of war, came next in place, 
Which, of his trappings ftript, ſhew'd ſuch regret, 
That with large tears his hairy cheeks were wet. 


As, in ſome nations of the world, wives are in commor, 
and as, in ſome others, every man has his own in parti- 
cular, is not the ſame viſible among the beaſts, and their 
marriages kept better than ours? | 

As to the ſociety and agreement, which nations form 
amongſt themſelves to league together, and to give one 
another mutual aſſiſtance, we perceive that oxen, ſwine, 


and other animals, if any one of them that we offend 
cries out, all the herd or flock of the ſame kind run to 


its afliſtance, and rally to defend it. | 

When the ſcare-fiſh has + ſwallowed the fiſherman's 
hook, its companions all crowd about it, and gnaw the 
line aſunder ; and, if by chance one be got into the leap 
or wheel, the others preſent their tails to it on the out- 
fide which the ſcare holding faſt with its beautiful teeth, 
is thereby diſengaged and drawn out. 

t Barbels, when any one of their companions is ham- 
pered, throw the line over their backs, and "y a 

| n 

„ Virg. ZEneid. lib. xi. v. 89, 90. : 

＋ Plutarch. de ſolertia animalium, c. 26. 

1 Idem, ibid. 
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fm, which they have there indented like a ſaw, they ſaw 
and cut it aſunder. 

As to the particular offices which we receive from one 
another for the ſervice of life, there are many inſtances 
among them of the like kind. They ſay that the whale 
never moves, but a little fiſh like a ſea-gudgeon * always 

s before it, which is therefore called a guide. This 
the whale follows, ſuffering itſelf to be led and turned a- 
bout by it, as eaſily as the ſhip is turned by its rudder : 
And, in recompence, as it were for this ſervice, whereas 
every other thing, whether an animal, or a veſſel, which 
enters into the dreadful gulph of this monſter's mouth, is 
inſtantly loſt and ſwallowed up; this little fiſh retires in- 
to it with the greateſt ſecurity, and there ſleeps, during 
which, the. whale never ftirs. But as ſoon as ever it 
goes out, the whale follows it, and, if by chance it loſes. 
75 of its little guide, it wanders up and down in queſt 
of it, and often rubs againſt the rocks like a ſhip that 
has loſt her rudder. This Plutarch affirms he ſaw in the 
iſland of Anticyra. M3 

There is the like communication betwixt that little 
bird they call Fa wren and the crocodile. The wren 
keeps centry as it were over'this great animal, and, if 
the ichneumon, its mortal enemy, approaches to attack 
it, this little bird, for fear it ſhould take the crocodile 
knapping, by ſinging, and peckingit with its bill, awakes 
and warns it of its danger. The bird feeds onthe ſcraps 
left by this monſter, which admits it familiarly into its 
mouth, and ſuffers it to peck in its jaws, and to pick and 
eat the bits of fleſh that ſtick between its t ; and, 


when the erocodile has a mind to ſhut its mouth, it gives 


the bird previous notice to go out of it, by cloſing it 
gradually without bruiſing or hurting it. 

The ſhell-fiſh called the nakerf, lives alſo upon the 
ſame good terms with the ſhrimp, a little animal of the 
crab-fiſh kind, which ſerves it as porter, fitting at the 
opening of the ſhell, which the naker keeps continually 
open and gaping, till the ſhrimp ſees ſome little fiſh go 
into the ſhell that is proper for their prey ; for then it 


Plutarch. de ſolert. animal. c. 32. + Idem, ibid, 
t Id. ibid. et. Cic. de nat. deorum, lib, ii.. c. 48. 
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likewiſe enters into the ſhell, and, by pinching the naker 
to the quick, forces it to ſhut the ſhell, where both to- 

2 devour the prey, which is thus impriſoned in their 
ort. 

In the manner as the tunny-fiſh live, we obſerve 
their fingular knowledge of the three parts of the mathe- 
maticks. As to aſtrology, they teach it to mankind ; 
for, at what place ſoever they are ſurpriſed by the win- 
ter's ſolſtice *, there they ſtop, and never ſtir from it, till 
the next equinox ; for which reaſon, Ariſtotle himſelf rea- 
dily attributes this ſcience to them. As to Geometry 
and Arithmetic, they always form their body in the fi- 
gure of a cube, every where ſquare , and make up the 
body of a ſolid, cloſe battalion, with fix ſides exactly 
equal; and then they ſwim in this ſquare diſpoſition, as 
broad behind as before ; ſo that whoever ſees and counts 
one rank of them, may eaſily tell the number of which 
the whole ſhoal conſiſts, by reaſon that the depth is equal 
to the breadth, and the breadth to the length. 

As to magnanimity, it is not eaſy to produce an in- 
ſtance with a better face of it, than this ſtory of the great 
dog, that was ſent from the Indies to King Alexander. 
They firſt brought a ſtag to fight it, next a wild boar, 
and then a bear, all which he deſpiſed, and diſdained to 
ſtir from his place; but, when he ſaw a lion, he imme- 
diately rouzed 4 himſelf, evidently manifeſting, that he 
declared that beaſt alone to be worthy to enter the liſts 
with him. | . e 
As to repentance, and the acknowledgment of faults, 
they tell us of an elephant, which, having killed its 
keeper in the violence of its rage, was ſo extremely ſorry 
for it, that it would never eat afterwards, and ſtarved it - 
ſelf to death. | | 

As to clemency, we are told, that a certain tyger, the 
moſt inhuman of all beaſts, having a kid | delivered up 
to him, ſuffered two. days hunger rather than he would 
hurt it; and, on the third, broke open the grate he was 
ſhut in to ſeek for ſome other food, being unwiiling to 
fall upon the kid, his familiar and his inmate. And as. 
to the laws of familiarity and correſpondence, formed by 

conver- 


®* Plutarch. de ſolertia animal. c. 29: f Idem. ibid. c. 32. 
1 Id. ibid. c. 14. Id. c. 19. 
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converſation, it is a common thing to ſee cats, dogs, and. 
hares, brought up tame together. 

But what they have experienced who have made voy- 
ages, particularly in the ſea of Sicily, as to the quality 
of halcyons, ſurpaſſes all human thought, What kind. 
of animals has nature ever honoured ſo much in their 
hatching +, birth and production? The poets ſay, 
indeed, that only one iſland, viz. that of Delos, which 
before was floating, was fixed for the purpoſe of Latona's 
delivery ; but God has been pleaſed to order that the 
whole ocean ſhould be ftayed, ſettled, and made ſmooth 
without waves, without winds or rain, while the halcyon 
lays her eggs, which is exactly at the winter's ſolſtice, on 
the ſhorteſt day of the year ; ſo that by its privilege we 
have ſeven days and ſeven nights in the very depth of 
winter, wherein we may fail without any danger. Their 
females never coup'e with any other mate but their own, 
which they aſſiſt as long as they live, without ever aban- 
doning it; and if it happens to be weak and broken with. 
age, « take it on their ſhoulders, carry it from place. 
to place, and ſerve it till death. 

ut no one has yet been able to attain to the know- 
ledge of that wonderful architecture, wherewith the hal- 
cyon builds its neſt for its young, nor to gueſs at the: 
matter of its compoſition. P.utarch, who ſaw and han- 
dled many of them, thinks they are compoſed of the. 
ſmall bones of ſome fiſh, joined and bound together, and. 
interlaid, ſome longways, and others acroſs, with the ad- 
dition of ribs and hoops in ſuch manner, that ſhe. 
ſorms at laſt a round veſſel fit to be launched; and, when 
- the has quite finiſhed it, ſhe carries it to the waſh of the 
beach, where the ſea beating gently againſt it, ſhe is. 
thereby enabled to diſcover any part that is not well join-. 
ed, and to ſtrengthen ſuch parts as are leaky, and open 
at the beating of the waves; and, on the contrary, what 
is well joined, is ſo cloſed and knit together, by the beat- 
ing of the waves, that it is not to be broke, looſened, or 
damaged, without very great difficulty, by the ſtrongeſt 
blows, either of ſtone or iron. And what is moſt. of all 


e Plutarch. de ſolertia animal. e. 34. + Id. ibid, 
L. 4 
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to be admited, is the proportion and figure of the ca- 
vity within; for it is put together and proportioned in 
ſuch a manner, that it cannot poſſibly receive or admit 
any thing but the bird which built it, it being to any 
thing elſe ſo impenetrably cloſe and ſhut, that not even 

the water of the ſea can enter it. Thus you have had 
a very clear deſcription of this building, and from a 
good authority; and yet, methinks, it does not give us 
ſufficient light into the difficulty of this architecture. 
Now from what vanity can it proceed, that we ſhould 
deſpiſe and put a diſdainful conſtruction upon facts which 
we can neither imitate nor comprehend ? 

'To purſue this equality and conformity betwixt us 
and the beaſts a little farther, the privilege which the ſoul 
of man fo much boaſts, of bringing every thing it con- 
ceives to its own ſtandard, of ftripping all things, that 
come before it, of their mortal and corporeal qualities ; of 
ranging the things which it deems worthy of its nctice, 
of ſtripping and diveſting them of their corruptible qua- 
lities, and making them to lay aſide thickaeſs, length, 
depth, weight, colour, ſmell, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and all ſenſible accidents, as ſo ma- 
ny mean and ſuperfluous veſtments, to accommodate them 
to her own immortal and ſpiritual nature, ſo that, while 
think of Rome or Paris, I imagine and comprehend, 
either without the ideas of greatneſs, ſituation, ſtone, 
plaiſter and timber: This very privilege, I ſay, ſeems 
to be very evident in beaſts. For as a war horſe ac- 
cuſtomed to the ſound of trumpets, the firing of muſ- 
quets, and the buſtle of battles, will ſtart and tremble in 
his ſleep, ſtretched out upon his litter, as if he was en- 
gaged in fight ; tis certain, that it has ſome internal con- 
ception of the beat of a drum without noiſe, and of an 
army without arms, and without body. 

Duippe videbis equos fortes, cum membra jacebant, 


' Inſamnes, ſudare tamen, ſpirareque ſap, 
Et quaſi de palmd ſummas contendere wires *, 


You ſhall ſee running horſes, in their ſleep, 
Sweat, ſnort, ſtart, tremble, and a clutter keep, 
As 


® Lueret, lib. iv. v. 984. 
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As if with all their ſpeed they ftriving were 
The victor's palm proudly away to bear. 


The hare, which a .grey-hound dreams of, and which 
we ſee him pant after in his ſleep, ſtretching out his tail 
at the ſame time, ſhaking his legs, and perfectly repre- 
ſenting the motions of courſing, is a hare without ſkin, 
and without bones. 


Venantumque canes in molli ſæpò quiete, 

Jactant crura tamen ſubitò, waceſque repentè 
Mittunt, et crebras reducunt naribus auras, 

Ut weſligia ſi teneant inventa ferarum : 
Expergefattique, ſequuntur inania ſeþe 
Cerworum ſimulacra, fuge quaſi dedita cernant ; 
Danec diſcuſſis redeant erroribus ad ſe *. 


And often hounds, when ſleep has clos'd their eyes, 
Will toſs and tumble, and attempt to riſe. 

Snuff, and breathe quick and ſhort, as if they went 
In a full chace, upon a burning ſcent : | 
Nay, when awak'd, they fancy'd ſtags purſue, 
As if they had them in their real view, 

Till, having ſhook themſelves more broad awake, 
They do, at laſt, diſcover the miſtake. 


We often obſerve the houſe-dogs ſnarling in their 
dreams, then barking and ſtarting up on a ſudden, as 
if they ſaw ſome ſtranger at the door; which ſtranger, 
all the while, is altogether ſpiritual and imperceptible, 
without dimenſion, without complexion, and without 
exiltence. þ 2483 


Conſueta domi catulorum blanda propago 
Degere, ſæpè levem ex oculis volucremque ſoporem 
Diſcutere, et corpus de terrd corripere inſtant, 
Proinde 7 ignotas facies atgue ora tuantur . 
The fawning whelps of houſhold curs will riſe, 
And, ſhaking the ſoft ſlumber from their eyes, 
Oſt bark and ſtare at ev'ry one within, 
As upon faces they had never ſeen. 


* Lucret, lib. iv, v. 988, &c. + Idem. ibid. v. 995, Kc. 
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As to the beauty of the body, tis abſolutely neceſſa 
to know, in the firſt place, if we are agreed 5 the >. 
ſcription of it. Tis probable, we hardly know what beauty 
3s in nature and in general; becauſe to our own perſonal 
beauty we give ſo many different forms, for which, were 
there any natural preſcription, we ſhould acknowledge 
in common, as we do the heat of fire; but we fancy 
the forms according to our own appetite. 


Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color *. 


As the complexion of a German laſs 
Would be thought ugly in a Roman face. 


The Indians paint beauty black and tawny, with great 
blubber lips, flat and broad noſes, and load the carti- 
lage betwixt the noſtrils with great gold rings, to make 
it hang down to the mouth, as alſo the under lip with 
great hoops adorned with precious ſtones that weigh it 
down to the chin, it being, with them, a ſingular grace 
to ſhew their teeth, even below the roots. In Peru, the 
longeſt ears being the moſt beautiful, they ſtretch them 
out as much as they can by art : And a. man, now liv- 
ing, ſays, that, in an Eaſtern nation, he ſaw this care of 
GR the ears, and loading them with ponderous 
jewels, in ſuch high repute, that he did, with great eaſe, 
put his arm, ſleeve and all, thro' the hole of an ear. 
There are nations, elſewhere, which take great care to 
black their teeth, and hate to ſee them white, whilſt others 
paint them red. The women are reputed the more beau- 
tiful, not only in Biſcay, but elſewhere, and even in cer- 
tain frozen countries, as Pliny ſays f, for having their 
heads ſhaved. The Mexicans reckon it a beauty to have 
a low forehead, and though they ſhave all other parts, 
they nouriſh hair on their forcheads, and increaſe it by 
art ; and they have great breaſts in ſuch eſteem, that 
they affect to give their children ſuck over their ſhoul- 
ders: This we ſhould reckon a deformity. The Italians 
like a woman that is fat and bulky : The Spaniards one 
that is lean and lender ; and, with us, one is for a fair 
complexion, another for a brown : one for ſoft and de- 


licate limbs, another prefers a woman that is ſtrong and 
| buxom, 


® Propetit. lib. ii. eleg. 18. v. 26. 
4 Nati. Hiſt, lib. vi. c. 13. 
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buxom, one requires her to be fond and gentle, another 
proud and ſtately : Juſt ſo is the preference in beauty, 
which Plato attributes to the ſpherical figure, and thet 
Epicureans to the pyramidal or ſquare, for they couldno 
worſhip a god in the form of a bowl. | 

But, be this as it will, nature has no more exempted 
us from her common laws, in this reſpect, than the reft : 
And, if we think rightly of ourſelves, we ſhall find, that, 
if there be ſome animals not ſo much favoured in this 
quality as we are, there are others, and in yur num- 
bers too, that are more ſo. A multis animalibus decore 
vincimur' 6; i. e. Many animals exceed us in comeli- 
neſs, nay, even of the terreſtrial ones, our com-patriots : 
For as to thoſe of the ſea (ſetting afide their ſhape, which 
cannot bear any manner of proportion, tis ſo much of 
another ſort) we are far inferior to them in colour, clean- 
neſs, ſmoothneſs, diſpoſition ; and no leſs inferior, in all 
reſpects, to thoſe of the air. And, as for the preroga- 
tive which the poets cry up ſo much, of our erect flature. 
looking towards heaven, our original, 


Pronague cum ſpectant animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini /ublime dedit, calumgue videre 
Juſſit, et erectos ad ſydera tollere wultus *. 


Whilſt all the brutal creatures downwards bend 
Their fight, and to their.earthly mother tend, 
He ſet man's face aloft, that with his eyes. 
Up-lifted, he might view the ſtarry ſkies. 
tis purely poetical; for there are. ſeveral little beaſts 
which have their fight abſolutely turned towards hea- 
ven, and I actually think the faces of camels and oſ- 
tri ches much more raiſed and erect than ours. What 
animals are there that have not their faces above, and 
in front, and that do not look right againſt them as well 
as we, and that do not, in their true poſture, ſee as much 
op heaven and earth as we do? And what qualities of 
aur bodily conſtitution, deſcribed by Plato and Cicero +, . 
may 
Senec. Ep. 124. towards the end. 
Ovid Met. lib. i. Fab. 2. v. 51, &c. 
+ By Plato, in his Timæus, and by Cicero, in his tract de Na- 
tura Deorum, lib. ii. c. 54, & But this is ſet in a better light ty 


ſome modern treatiſes of anatomy, where a compariſon has been 
made betwixt the human body ard thoſc of ſeveral animals, 


£ 
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may not be eſſential to a thouſand ſorts of animals? 
The beaſts that moſt reſemble us are the moſt deformed 
and deſpicable of the whole claſs: Thoſe moſt like to 


us, in the outward appearance and make of the face, are 
monkeys. 


. Simia quam fimilis, turpiſſima beftia nobis ! 
How like to men, in viſage and in ſhape, 
Is, of all beaſts the moſt uncouth, an ape ! 


and, as for inteſtines and vital parts, the hog, 


Verily, when I entertain the idea of any of the human 
ſpecies flark naked (even in that which ſeems to have 
the greateſt ſhare of beauty) when I conſider of his de- 
fects, what he is naturally liable to, and his imperfec- 
tions, I think we have more reaſon to be covered than 
any other animal, and are to be excuſed for borrowing 
of thoſe creatures, to which nature has been kinder, in 
this reſpect, than to us, in order to dreſs ourſelves with 

* their finery, and to cover ourſelves with their ſpoils of 
wool, feathers, hair, ſilk, &c. For the reſt, 'tis obſerva- 
ble, that man is the only animal whoſe nakedneſs is of. 

enſive to his own companions, and the only creature who 
ſteals from his own ſpecies to perform the offices of na- 
ture. Indeed, tis alſo a fact worthy of conſideration, 
that they who are connoiſſeurs in the myſteries of love, 
preſcribe, as a remedy for the amorous paſſion, and to cool 
the heat of it, a free ſight of the beloved object. 


Ille quod obſcanas in aperto corpore partes 
Viderat, in curſu qui fuit hæ ſit amor +. 

The lover, when thoſe nudities appear 

Open to view, flags in the hot career. 


And, although this receipt may, perhaps, proceed from 
a nice and cold humour, yet tis a ſtrange ſign of our im- 
perfection, that habit and acquaintance ſhould make us 
out of love with one another. Tis not modeſty To 

much as art and prudence, that renders our ladies ſo cir- 

cumſpe& as to refuſe us admittance to their cloſets before 
they are painted and dreſſed for public view. 1 

ö ec 


# Ennius apud Cic. de nat. deorum, lib. 1 e. 35. 
+ Ovid. de zemed, amor, lib. il. v. 33, 34. 
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Omnia ſummopere hos wite poſiſcenia celant, 
ues retinere volunt adſtrictoque effe in amore *, 


Of this our ladies are full well aware, 

Which makes them with ſuch privacy and care, 
Behind the ſcene all thoſe defects remove, 
Likely to quench the flame of thoſe they love. 


Whereas, in many animals, there is nothing which we 
donot love, and which does not pleaſe our ſenſes ; ſo that 
even from their excrements and diſcharges, we not only 
extract dainties for our table, but our richeſt ornaments 
and perfumes, This diſcourſe only concerns our com- 
mon claſs of women, and is not fo ſacrilegious as to 
comprehend thoſe divine, ſupernatural and extraordinary 
beauties that ſhine amongſt us, like ſtars under a corpo- 
real and terreſtrial veil. 

Asto the reſt, the very ſhare of nature's favours, that we 
allow to the animals, by our own confeſſion, is very much 
to their diſadvantage . We attribute to ourſelves benefits 
that are imaginary and fantaſtical, ſuch too as are future 
and abſent, and for which'it is not in the power of man 
to be anſwerable; or benefits that we falſely attribute to 
ourſelves by the licentiouſneſs of our opinion; ſuch as 
reaſon, knowledge, and honour: And to the animals we 
leave, for their ſhare, benefits that are ſubſtantial, agree- 


able, and manifeſt, ſuch as peace, reſt, ſafety, innocence, 


and health; I fay health, which is the faireſt and richeſt 

preſent that is in the power of nature to make to us; inſo- 
much that the * philoſophers, even the Stoic, are ſo bold 
as to ſay, that Heraclitus and Pherecydas, if it had been 
poſſible for them to have exchanged their u iſdom for 
health, and thereby to have delivered themſelves, the 
one from the dropſy, the other from the louſy diſeaſe, 
would have made a good bargain. By this they ſet the 
greater value upon wiſdom, comparing and p_ it 
into the balance of health, than they do in the following 
propoſition, which is alſo theirs. 

* Lucret- lib. iv. v. 1172, &c. 


+ Pſutarch, in his tract of the common conceptions, againſt 
the Stoics, c. 8. of Amyot's tranſlation, | 
They 
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They ſay, that if Circe had given two draughts to 
Ulvyſſes, the one to make a fool wiſe, and the other to 
make a wiſe man a fool, Ulyſſes ought rather to have 
choſe the laſt, than to have conſented, that Circe ſhould 
change his human figure into that of a beaſt. And they 
ſay, that wiſdom itſelf would have ſpoke to him aſter this 
manner: Forſake me, let me alone, rather than lodge 
* me under the figure and body of an aſs.” What! I. 
this great and divine wiſdom then abandoned by the 
philoſophers for this corporeal and terreſtrial vail? At 
this rate tis not by reaſon, converſation, and by a ſoul 
that we excel the beaſts ; 'tis by our beauty, our fair 
complexion, and the curious diſpoſition of our limbs, 
for all which we muſt quite give up our underſtanding, 
our wiſdom, and all the reſt, Well, I approve this na- 
tural and free confeſſion ; certainly they knew that thoſe 
parts, with which we make ſuch a parade, are only mere 
fancy. Though the beaſts therefore had all the virtue, 
knowledge, wiſdom, and Stoical ſufficiency, they would 
ſtill be beaſts, and would not be comparable to man, 
wretched, wicked, and ſenſeleſs man : For, in fine, what- 
ever is not as we are, is worth nothing ; and a God, to 
procure himſelf eſteem, muſt condeſcend to the ſame, as 
we ſhall ſhew anon. By this it appears, that 'tis not by 
ſolid reaſon, but by a fooliſh' and ſtubborn pride, that 
we prefer ourſelves to the other animals, and ſeparate 
ourſelves from their condition and ſociety. 

But, to return to my ſubject, we have, to our ſhare, 
inconſtancy, irreſolution, uncertainty, ſorrow, ſuperſti- 
tion, a ſollicitude for things to come, even after our 
lives, ambition, avarice, jealouſy, envy, irregular ap- 

etites that are raging and untameable, war, lying, diſ- 
oyalty, detraction, and curioſity ; ſurely we bave ſtrange- 
ly overpaid for this ſame fine reaſon, on which we ſo 
much value ourſelves, and for this capacity of judging 
and knowing, if we have bought it at the price of that 
infinite number of paſſions, to which we are eternally 
ſubject; unleſs we ſhall think fit, as Socrates indeed does, 
to throw into the other ſcale this notable prerogative of 
man over the beaſts, that, whereas nature has preſcribed 
to the latter certain ſeaſons and limits for venereal plea- 


ſare, 
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ſore, * it has given the reins to the former at all hours 
and occaſions, Ut vinum zgrotis, quia prodeſt ra- 
* ro, nocet ſæpiſſime, melius eſt non adhibere omninò, 
« quam, ſpe dubiz ſalutis, in apertam perniciem incurre- 
* re: Sic, haud ſcio, an meliùs fuerit humano generi 
* motum iſtum celerem cogitationis, acumen, ſolertiam, 
* quam rationem vocamus, quoniam peitiiera fuit mul- 
tis, admodum paucis ſalutaria, non dari omnino, quam 
tam munifice et tam large dari,” i. e. As tis better to 
give no wine at all to the ck, becauſe it often hurts them, 
and ſeldom does them good, than to expoſe them to mani- 
feſt danger in hopes of an uncertain benefit; ſol know not 
but it had been better for mankind, that this quickneſs and 
acuteneſs of thought, which we call reaſon, had not been 
given to man at all, conſidering how peſtiferous it is to 
many, and how few there are to whom it is uſeful, than 
to have been conferred ſo plentifully and liberally, 

Ot what advantage can we ſuppoſe the knowledge of 
ſo mary things was to Varro and Ariſtotle? Did it ex- 
empt them from human inconveniencies ? Were they 
freed by it from the caſualties that attend a porter ? Did 
they extract, from their logic, any conſolation in the 
gout? Or, becauſe they knew how this humour is lodg- 
ed in the joints, did they feel it the leſs ? Did they com- 
pound with death, becauſe they knew that ſome nations 
Tejoice at its approach ? Or with cuckoldom, by know. 
ing that there is a country where the wives are in com- 
mon? On the contrary, though they were reputed in the 
higheſt rank for their knowledge, the one amongſt the 
Romans, the other amongſt the Greeks, and at a time 
when learning flouriſhed moſt, yet we have not heard of 
any particular excellence in their lives : nay, the Greek 
had enough to do to clear himſelf from ſome remark- 
able blemiſhes in his, Have we obſerved, that pleaſure 

and 


®* Zenophontis Awopurnporttpe. lib. iv. c. 4. ſect. 12. Kai (Or) 
rg Twy a nova Tos AT &AAo Coorg Jooras, 
rigiyęd TY Fro; Xgore, 11 N aurex ws pixp yngws | 
Fabra; Tagix 6. | 

+ Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib, iii. c. 27, Edit. Gronoy, 
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and nealth are beſt reliſhed by him who underſtands 
| aſtrology and grammar ? | 


Wliterati num minus nervi rigent * ? 


Is not th' illiterate as fit 
For Venus' paſtime, as the wit F ? 


And that ſhame and poverty are not ſo grievous to him 
as others? 


Scilicet et morbis, et debilitate carebis, 
Et luftum et curam effugies, et tempora vitæ 


Longa tibi poft hac fato meliore dabuntur . 


Buy this depend on't, that thou wilt be free 
Both from diſeaſe, and from infirmity ; 
From care and ſorrow, and thy life ſhall be 
Prolonged with a better deſtiny. | 


In my time I have ſeen a hundred artificers, and a 
hundred labouring men wiſer and more happy than the 
heads of the univerſity, and whom I would much rather 
reſemble. 1 think learning to ſtand in the ſame rank, 
among the neceſſaries of life, as glory, nobility, digni- 
ty, or, at the moſt, as riches, and ſuch other qualities as 
are, tis true, of ſervice to life, but remotely, and more 
by fancy than by nature. We ſtand in very little need 
of more offices, rules, and laws from life, in our ſociety, 
than are requiſite for the cranes and emmets in theirs 3 
and yet we fee, that they behave very orderly, though 
without learning. If man were wiſe, he would value 
every thing, in proportion as it was uſeful and proper 
for life. Whoever will take a ſurvey of us, according 
to our actions and behaviour, will find a greater number 
of excellent men among the ignorant than the learned; 
I mean, excellent in virtue of all kinds. Old Rome 
ſeems, to me, to have had more worthy men, both for 
peace and war, than that learned Rome which ruined it- 


Hor. Epod. lib. Ode 8. v. 17. 

+ Very far from it, if we will believe Fontaine, that faithful and 
delicate copy iſt of ſimple nature, who ſays, Au jeu de Amour la 
s Muletier fait rage. x 

1 Juv. Sat. xiv. v. 156, &c. 


ſelf: 
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ſelf : Though, for the reſt, they ſhould be both equal, 
yet integrity and innocence would fall to the ſhare of 
old Rome, for it cohabits perfectly well with ſimplicity. 
But [ leave this diſcourſe, which would lead me farther 
than I am willing to follow ; and have only this to add, 
that tis only humility and ſubmiſſion that can make a 
compleat good man: We muſt not leave it to every man 
to know his duty ; it muſt be preſcribed to him, and he 
mult not be ſuffered to chuſe it by his underſtanding, 
otherwiſe we ſhould, at laſt, forge ourſelves duties, ac- 
cording to the weakneſs and infinite diverſity of opini- 
ons, which would, as Epicurus ſays, put us upon eating 
one another. | 

The firſt Jaw that God gave to man was a law of pure 
obedience: It was a naked ſimple command, wherein 
man had nothing to inquire after, or diſpute ; foraſmuch 
as obedience is the proper duty of a rational ſoul, 
that acknowledges a heavenly ſuperior and benefactor. 
From obedience and ſubmiſſion every other virtue ſprings, 
as every ſin does from imagination And, on the con- 
trary, the very firſt temptation offered to human nature 
bye devil, his firſt poiſon, was infuſed into us by the 
promiſes he made to us of knowledge and wiſdom, * Ye 
* ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil *.“ And the 
Syrens in order to deceive Ulyſſes, in Homer, and to de- 
coy him into their dangerous and deſtructive ſnare, offer- 
ed him ſcience for a preſent. 

The plague of mankind is the opinion of wiſdom, 
which is the reaſon that ignorance is ſo much recom- 
mended to us, by our religion, as proper to faith and o- 
bedience: Beware leſt any man ſpoil you through 
* philoſophy and vain deceit, after the rudiments of the 
world 1. n 

All the philoſophers, of all ſects, agree in this, That 
the ſovereign good conſiſts in the tranquillity of the ſoul 
and body : But where do we find it ? 


Ad ſummum, ſapiens uno minor eſt Jowve, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum : 
Præcipuè ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſia eft Þ. 
* Gen ili. 5. + Coloſſ. ii. 8, T Hor. lib. i. Epiſt. 
1. v. 106, &c. 
In 
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In ſhort, the wiſe man's only leſs than Jove, 
Rich, free, and handſome, nay, a king above 
All earthly kings, with health ſupremely bleſt, 
Except when tickling phlegm diſturbs his reſt, 


It ſeems to me, in truth, that nature has given us pre- 
ſumption only for the conſolation of our wretched, for- 
lorn ſtate. Tis, as Epictetus ſays, that Man has no- 
thing properly his own, but the uſe of his opinions. 
We have nothing but wind and ſmoke for our portion. 
The gods have health in eſſence, ſays philoſophy, and 
ſickneſs in intelligence; man, on the contrary, poſſeſſes 
his goods in fancy, and his Ills in eſſence. We have had 
reaſon to extol the ſtrength of our imagination, for all 
our happineſs is only in dream. Hear the bravado of 
this poor calamitous animal. There is nothing, ſays 
Cicero, ſo charming as the knowledge of literature, of 
* that branch of literature, I mean, which enables us to 
diſcover the infinity of things, the immenſity of na- 
ture, the heavens, the earth, and the ſeas: This is 
that branch which has » taught us religion, modera- 
tion, magnanimity, and that has reſcved our ſoul from 
obſcurity, to make her ſee all things above and be- 
low, firſt and laſt, and between both; tis this that fur- 
* niſhes us wherewith to live well and happily, and 
* guides us to paſs our lives without diſpleaſure, and 
without offence.” Would not one think he was 
deſcribing the condition of the Ever-living and Al- 
mighty God? But, in fact, there are a thouſand 
r women, in the country villages, whoſe lives 

E been more regular, more agreeable and uniform 
than his. 

Deus ille fuit Deus, inclyte Memmi, 

Dui priuceps vitæ rationem inventt eam, gue. 

Nunc appellatur ſapientia, quique per artem 

Fluctibus & tantis vitam tantiſque tenebris, 

In tam tranguilla et tam clard luce locawit . 


= «a «a a « 


He, noble Memmius, was a god, no doubt, 
Who, prince of life, firſt found that reaſon out, 
Now wiſdom call'd ; and by his art, who did 
That life in tempeſt toſs'd, and darkneſs — 
ace 


® Cic. Tuſc. quzſt lib. i. c. 26. + Lucret. lib, v. v. 8. &. 
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Place in ſo great a calm, and clear a light. 


Theſe were very fine pompous words; but a very ſlight 
accident reduced the underſtanding of this man ® to a 


* 


worſe ſtate than that of the meaneſt ſhepherd, notwith- 


ſtanding this his preceptor God and this Divine Wiſdom. 
Of the — impudent ſtamp is that preſace to Democri- 
tus's book, © I am going to treat of all things +.” And 
that fooliſh title, which Ariſtotle gives us, Of the mor- 
tal Gods ; and that opinion of Chryſippus, that Di- 
on || was as virtuous as God. And my Seneca owns, 
ſays he, that God gave him life, but that it was of him- 
ſelf to live well ; which is of a piece with that other 
aſſertion *, In virtute vere glor1iamur, quod non con- 
*tingeret, fi id donum a Deo, non a nobis haberemus.' i. e. 
We truly glory in our virtue, which would not be the 
caſe if it was given us by God, and not of ourſelves. 
This is alſo from Seneca Ff, That the wiſe man has 
fortitude equal with God, but attended with human 
frailty, wherein he ſurmounts him. There is nothing ſo 
common as to meet with paſſages of ſo much preſump- 
tion, T here is not one of us who would be ſo much of- 
fended at being placed on a par with God, as to find 
himſelf undervalued by being levelled to the rank of the 
other animals ; ſo much more jealous are we of our own 
intereſt than of that of our Creator. But we muſt tram- 
ple this fooliſh vanity under foot, and briſkly and _— 
S 


® This was Lucretius, who, in the verſes preceding this period, 
ſp:aks pompouſly of Epicurus and his doctrine : For a love-potion, 
that was given him either byhis wife or his miſtreſs, ſo much diſturbed 
his reaſon, that the violence of his diſorder only afforded him a few 
lucid intervals, which he employed in compoſing his book, and at 
laſt made him kill himſelf. Euſebius's Chronicon. 

7 Qui ita fit auſus ordiri © Hzc loquor de univerſis, nihil excipit 
de quo non profitetur : Quid enim eſſe poteſt extra univerſa? Cic. 
Acad. Queſt. lib. ii. c. 23. 

] Apud Cicerohem de finibus bon. et. mal. lib. ii c. 13. Cyre- 
naici philoſophi non viderunt, ut ad curſum, equum ; ad arandum 
bovem ; ad indagandum canem ; fic hominem ad duas res, ut ait 
— intelligendum et agendum, eſſe natum, quaſi mortalem 

eum. 

Plutarch. of the common conceptions of the Stoics. c. 30. 

* Cie. de nat. deor, lib, iii. c. 36. 1 Cpilt. 53. ſub ſin em- 
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ſhake theridiculo»s foundations on which theſe falſe opi. 
nions are founded. So long as man ſhall be of opinion 
that he has any means or power of his own, he will ne- 
ver acknowledge what he owes co his maker. * He will 
© reckon his chickens before they are hatched,” as the 
ſaying is; we muſt therefore ſtrip him to his ſhirt. 

We will now ſee ſome noble effects of the Stoic philo- 
ſophy. Poſſidonius, being tormented with a diſeaſe ſo 
painful, that it made him twiſt his arm and gnaſh his 
teeth, made a jeſt of the pain by crying out againſt it, 
Thou doſt thy worſt to a fine purpoſe : For I will not 
* confeſs thou art an evil “.“ He has the ſame ſenſe of 
feeling as my footman, but he vapours becauſe he re- 
ſtrains his tongue at leaſt within the laws of his ſe. 
* + Re ſuccumbere non oportebat verbis gloriantem.' i. e. 
As he talked fo big, it did not become him to ſhrink. 
T Carneades viſiting Arceſilaus, whom he found ill of 
the gout, was going away very ſorry to ſee him in that 
condition, when Arcefilaus called him back, and, point- 
ing both to his feet and his breaſts, ſaid to him, There's 
nothing that affects theſe, touches this.“ This was ſaid 
with a little better grace than the other, for he had a 
feeling of this diſtemper, and ſhewed that he would be 
glad to be rid of it. But, however, he was heart-whole, 
and not caſt down by it. The other continued obſtinate, 
but, I fear, rather in words than in reality. And Dio- 
nyſius Heracleotes, being afflicted with a vehement pain 
in his eyes, was obliged to recede from his Stoical reſolu- 
tons ||. © et, | 
But though knowledge ſhould have the effecl, 
as they ſay, of blunting the point or abating the 
ſeverity of the misfortunes which attend us, what 
does it more than what ignorance does more ſim- 


ply 


* Cic. Tuſc. queſt. lib. xi. c. 26, Id. c. 13. 
1 Cicero informs us, that this Carneades was very intimate with 
Epicurus ; and, by conſequence, this cannot be he who founded the 
New Academy ; for Epicurus was dead about 6o years before Car- 
neades, the founder of the New Academy, was born. Cicero de fi- 
nibus bon. et mal. lib. v. c. 31. 

| Id. ibid. Cicero ſays elſewhere, that this philoſopher, having a 
diſorder in his kidneys, exclaimed aloud, that the notion which he 
had before conceived of pain was falſe. 
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ply and clearly ? Pyrrho the philoſopher, being in dan- 
ger to be caſt away in a great ſtorm at ſea, propoſed no 
other example for the imitation of thoſe that were with 
him, but a hog that was on board, which diſcovered no 
fear at all in the ſtorm. Philoſophy, when it has ſaid all 
it can, refers us to the examples of a wreſtler and a mu- 
leteer, in which claſs of perſons we commonly obſerve 
much leſs apprehenſion of death, pains, and other incon- 
veniencies, and more conſtancy thanever knowledgefur- 
niſned any one withal, who was not born and prepared 
to ſuffer them of himſelf by natural habit. From what 
cauſe does it proceed that we make inciſions, and cut the 
tender limbs of an infant, and thoſe of a horſe, with leſs 
reſiſtance than thoſe of our own, but from ignorance ? 
How many perſons have been made ſick by the mere 


force of imagination? We commonly ſee perſons that 


bleed, purge, and take phyſic to cure themſelves of diſ- 
eaſes, which only affect them in opinion. When we are 
in want of real infirmities, knowledge ſupplies us from 
its tore. That colour, that complexion, portend ſome 
defluxion or catarrh : 'This hot ſeaſon threatens us with 
a fever. That croſſing of the line of life, in the palm 
of your left-hand, warns you of ſome remarkable indiſ- 
poſition approaching: In ſhort, it makes a direct attack 
upon life itſelf. That ſprightlineſs and juvenile vigour 
cannot laſt long : there muſt be ſome blood taken away, 
and you mult be brought low, leſt ſuch a florid ſtate of 
health turn to your prejudice. Compare the life of a 
man who is a ſlave to ſuch imaginations to that of the la- 
bouring man, who is governed by his natural appetite, 
meaſuring things only as they appear to him at the pre- 
ſent, without knowledge and without prognoſtication; 
who feels no pain or ſickneſs but when he is really tor- 
mented or diſeaſed; whereas the other has often the 
ſtone in his mind before he has it in his kidneys. As if 
it were not time enough to ſuffer the evil when it comes, 
he anticipates it in fancy and runs to meet it. 

What I ſay of medicine may be generally exemplified 
in all other ſciences. From thence is derived that an- 
cient Opinion of the philoſophers, who made the ſovereign 
good conſiſt in the acknowledgment of the weakneſs of 
our judgment. My ignorance affords me as much 1 
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for hope as fear, and having no other regimen for my 
health, but the examples of others, and of events which 
I ſee elſewhere on the like cccafions, I find ſome «f 
all ſorts, and rely upon thoſe which are by the compa. 
riſon moſt favourable to me. I receive health with open 
arms, free, full and intire ; and enjoy it with a keener 
appetite, foraſmuch as it is what does more ſeldom ac. 
company me than formerly ; fo far am 1 from diſturh- 
ing its repoſe and ſweet reliſh by the bitterneſs of a new 
and conſtrained form of life. 

The beaſts ſhew us plainly how much our diſeaſes, are 
owing to the perturbation of our minds. What we aretold 
of the people in Braſil, that they die merely of old age, and 
that this is attributed to the ſerenity and tranquillity of 'the 
air they live in; I aſcribe it rather to the ſerenity and 
tranquillity of their ſouls, free from all paſſion, thought, 
or employment. that is laborious or unpleaſant ; as peo- 
ple that paſs their lives in an admirable ſimplicity and 
ignorance, without learning, without law, without king, 
or any manner of religion. And whence comes that which 
we know by experience, that the molt ſtupid and unpo- 
liſhed boors are the ſtrongeſt and the moſt defirable for 
amorous exploits, and that a muleteer is often better 
liked than a gentleman ; if it be not that the agitation 
of the ſoul in the latter diſturbs, breaks and wearies his 
bodily ſtrength, as it alſo generally tires and teazes it- 
ſelf ? What is it puts the ſoul beſide itſelf, what more 
uſually throws it into madneſs, than its own promptneſs, 
penetration and activity, and, in ſhort, its own power! 
From what is the moſt ſubtile folly derived but from 
the moſt ſubtile wiſdom ? As great enmities ſpring from 

reat friendſhips, and mortal diſtempers from vigorous 
Featth - ſo do the moſt ſurprizing and the wildeſt fren- 
zies from the rare and lively agitations of our ſouls ; 
and there is but a hair's-breadth betwixt them *. In 
the actions of madmen, we perceive how exactly their 
folly tallies with the moſt vigorous operations of 
our ſouls. Who does not know how indiſcernib'e the 
difference is betwixt folly with the gay elevations of g 
min 


® Great wits to madncſe, ſure, are near ally'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, Dryden. 
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mind that is uncontrouled, and the effects of a ſupreme 
and extraordinary virtue? Plato ſays, that melancholy 

ple are the moſt capable of diſcipline, and the moſt 
excellent : Nor indeed have any of them ſo great a 
propenſity to madneſs. 

Crone wits are ruined by their own ſtrength and vi- 
vacity . One of the moſt judicious and ingenious Ita- 
lian poets, and better formed for the air of the true po- 
etry of the ancients than any other Italian hfs been for 
a long time; how is he fallen from that pleaſant lively 


humour that his fancy was adorned with ! Is he not to 


thank this vicacity of his for his deſtruction ? Is it not 
that light of his which has blinded him? Is it not that 
exact and extended apprehenſion of reaſon that has put 
him beſides his reaſon ? Is it not his curious and Jabo- 
rious ſcrutiny into the ſciences that has reduced him to 
ſtupidity ? Is it not his uncommon aptitude to the exer- 
ciſes of the ſoul that has deprived him both of the exer- 
ciſe and the ſoul? I was even more vexed than ſorry to 
ſee him at Ferrara in ſo pitiful a condition out-living 
himſelf, forgetting both himſelf and his works, which, 
without his knowledge, though before his face, have 
been publiſhed incorrect and deformed. 

Would you have a man healthy ; would you have 
him regular and ſtable ; muffle him up in the darkneſs 
of floth and dulneſs. We muſt be made beaſts in order 
to be made wiſe, and hood-winked for the ſake of be- 
ing led. And if any one ſhall tell me that the advantage 
of having a cold appetite blunted to a ſenſe of pain and 
misfortunes draws this inconveniency after it, that it alſo 
renders us by conſequence not ſo acute and delicate in 
the enjoyment of happineſs and pleaſure ; this is very 
true: but ſuch is the wretchedneſs of our condition, that 
we have not ſo much to enjoy as to avoid, and that ex- 
treme pleaſure does not affect us ſo much as a light grief. 

* Segnius 


The famous Torquato Taſſo, author of the poem entitled Jeru- 
ſalem delivered. I cannot imagine how the tranſlator of Montaigne's 
eſſays came to put Atjoſto in his place. Montaigne tells us, that he 
ſaw this famous poet at Ferrara, which he could not have faid of 
Arioſto, who, being born in 1474, was 59 yeart old when Mon- 
taigne came iato the world, 
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* Segnius homines bona quam mala ſentiunt *. i. e. We 
= not ſo ſenſible of perfect health as of the leaſt fick- 
neis. : 

. Pungit 

In cute vix ſummd violat um plagula corpus 

Quando valere nibil quemguam movet. Hoc juvat unum, 
Juod me non torquet latus aut pes; cetera quiſquam 

Vix queat aut ſanum ſeſe aut ſentire valentem +. 


The body with a little ſting is griev'd, - 
When the moſt perfect health is not perceiv'd, 
This only pleaſes me that ſpleen nor gout 
Either torment my fide or wring my foot ; 
Excepting theſe, ſcarce any one can tell, 

Or does obſerve, when he's in health and well. 


— — 


Our well-being is nothing but the privation of evil. 
And, for this reaſon, that ſect of philoſophy which has 
moſt cried up pleaſure has alſo reduced it to mere indo- 
lence. To be freed from Ill is the greateſt good that 
man can hope for ; according to Ennius, 
Mimium boni eſt, cui 2 eft mali J. 
For that very titillation, and pricking which we find in 
certain pleaſures, and that ſeem to raiſe us above a mere 
ſtate of health and inſenſibility; that active, moving, or, 
what ſhall I call it, itching, ſmarting pleaſure, even that 
only aims at inſenſibility as its mark. The appetite 
which carries us away like a torrent to the embraces ot 
women, is merely to cure the pain we ſuffer by that hot 
furious paſſion, and only demands to be aſſuaged and 
compoſed by an exemption from this fever. And ſo of 
the reſt. I ſay, therefore, that, as ſimplicity puts us 
in the way to be free from evil, ſo it leads us to a very 
happy ſtate according to our nature. 

And yet we are not to imagine a ſtate ſo ſtupid as to 
be altogether without ſenſation. For Crantor was much 
in the right to controvert the inſenſibility of Epicurus, 


' if it was ſo deeply founded, that the very approach and 


ſource of evils were not to be perceived. I do not 
approve, 


Titus Livius, lib. xxx. c. 21, 
+ Steph. Boetii poemata, p. 115. lin. x'.—xij. &c. 
1 Ennius apud Cic. de fin. bon. & mal, lib. xi. c. 13. 
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« approve, ſays he, of that boaſted inſenſibility which, 


« js neither poſſible nor deſirable. I do not with to be 


« ſick, but, it I am, I ſhould be willing to know that I 
** am, and, whether cauſtics or inciſions be made uſe of 
„J would feel them“. In truth, whoever would 
eradicate the knowledge of evil, would in the ſame 
proportion extirpate the knowledge of pleaſure, and, 
in fact, annihilate man himſelf, * Iſtud nihil dolere, 
* non fine magna mercede contingit immanitatis in ani- 
mo, ſtuporis in corpore .“ i. e. I his inſenſibility 
is not to be acquired without making the mind become 
cruel and the body ſtupid. Good and evil happen to 
man in their turn. Neither has he trouble always to a- 
void, nor pleaſure always to purſue. 

lis a very great advantage to the honour of igno- 
rance, that knowledge itſelf throws us into its arms, 
when it finds itſelf puzzled to ſupport us under the weight 
of evils; for it is then conſtrained to come to this com- 
poſition to give us the reins, and permit us to fly into 
the lap of the other, and to ſhelter ourſelves by her fa- 
vour from the ſtrokes and injuries of fortune. For 
what elſe does knowledge mean, when it inſtructs us to 
take off our thoughts from theills that preſs upon us, and 
to entertain them with the recollection of paſt pleaſures : 
And to comfort ourſelves under preſent afflictions with 
the remembrance of former happineſs, and to call to 
our aſſiſtance ſatisfaction that is vaniſhed, to oppoſe it to 
that which preſſes us. Levationes ægritudinum in 
* avocatione a cogitanda moleſtia, et revocatione ad 
* contemplandas voluptates ponit . If it be not that 
where its ſtrength fails, it chuſes to have recourſe to po- 
licy, and to make uſe of a light pair of heels where the 
vigour of the body and arms is deficient ? For not only 
to a philoſopher, but to any ſedate man, who has the 
thirſt attending a burning fever upon him; what ſatisfac- 
tion is it to remember that he had the pleaſure of drink - 
ing Greek wine? It would be rather making a bad 
bargain worſe, 


* Cic. Tuſc. queſt. lib. iii, c. 6. + Idem. ibid, 
1 Cic. Tuſc. queſt, lib. iii. c. 15. 
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Che ricordarſi il ben deppia la noia. 


Whoſo remembers, all his gains 
Are that he doubles his own pains. 


Of the r ſtamp is * other counſel which philoſo- 
hy gives, only to remember the good fortune “ paſt, 
— to forget the mortifications we have — 
if we had the ſcience of oblivion in our power. A piece 
of advice this, for which we are not a ſtraw the better. 


Suavis eft laborum præteritorum memoria +. 
Sweet is the remembrance of paſt Toils. 


How ? Is philoſophy, that ſhould put weapons into my 
hands to contend with fortune, and that ſhould ſtee] my 
courage to trample all human adverſities under foot, 
become ſuch a rank coward, as to make me hide my 
head by ſuch daſtardly and ridiculous ſhifts? For the 
memory repreſents to us what it pleaſes, not what we 
chuſe : Nay, there is nothing that ſo ſtrongly imprints 
any thing in our remembrance as the deſire to forget it. 
And to ſollicit the ſoul to loſe any thing, is a good way 
to make it retain it, by rendering the impreſſion of it the 
deeper. This is a falſe poſition, © Eft fitum in nobis ut 
et adverſa quaſi perpetua oblivione obruamus, et ſecun- 
« dajucundeet ſuaviter meminerimus 1 i. e. And it is 
jn our power to bury all adverſity as it were in oblivion, 
% and to call our proſperity to mind with pleaſure and 
„ delight.” And this is true. ] Memini etiam quæ nolo: 
* Obliviſci non poſſum quæ volo.“ i. e. I do alio remem- 
ber what I would not, but I cannot forget what I would. 
And whoſe counſel is this? Hic quife unus ſapientem 
« profiteri fit auſus. i. e. Who only durſt profeſs himſelf 
a wiſe man, viz. Epicurus. 


Qui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, et ownes 
Preftrinxit fellas, exorſus uti ætberius ſol . 


Who 
® Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. lib. iii. c. 16. 


+ Euripid. apud Cic. de finibus bon, et. mal. lib, ii. c. 32. 
1 Ibid. lib. i. c. 17. 

{] Ibid, lib. ii. c. 32. 

* Lycret, lib. iii. v. 1056, 


* 
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Who from mankind the prize of knowledge won, 
And put the ſtars out, like the riſing ſun. 


To have the memory empty and unfurniſhed, is it not 
the true and proper way to ignorance ? 


Iners malorum remedium ignorantia eft.* 
[gnorance is but a weak remedy for misfortunes. 


We find ſeveral ſuch precepts, by which we are allowed 
to borrow frivolous appearances from the vulgar, where 
ſtrong and vigorous reaſon is of no avail, provided they 
give us comfort and contentment. Where they can- 
not heal the wound, they are content to palliate and be- 
numb it. I believe, they will not deny me this, that, if 
they could ſettle order and conſtancy in a ſtate of life, 
that could maintain itſelf in pleafure and tranquillity by 
ſome defe& and diſorder of judgment, they would ap- 
prove of it, and ſay with Horace, 


Potare et ſpargere flores 
Incipiam, patiargue vel inconſultus haberi. 


With flowers crown'd Ill take my hearty glaſs, 
Tho' for my frolick I be deem'd an aſs. 


There would be a great many philoſophers of Lycas's 
mind, who being in all other reſpects a man of very 
good morals, living in peace and happineſs in his fami- 
ly, deficient in no obligation, either to his relations or 
firangers, and very careful to guard himſelf from any 
thing that might hurt him, was nevertheleſs, by ſome 
diſorder in his brain, ſtrangely poſſeſſed with a conceit, 
that he was perpetually at the theatre a ſpectator of the 
ſports, paſtimes, and the beſt of comedies; and, being 
cured of his frenzy by the phyſicians, he had a great 
mind to have entered an action againſt them, to compel 
them to reſtore him to his pleaſing imaginations. 


Pol me occidiſtis amici, 
Non ſervaſlis ait, cui fic extorta woluptas, 


® Senec. Mdip. Act. lil. v. 7. 
+ Hor. lib · i. Epiſt, v. v. 14. 15. 
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Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error ®. 


By heav'n you've kill'd me, friends, outright, 
And not preſerv'd me, ſince my dear delight 
And pleaſing error, by my better ſenſe 
Unhappily return'd, is baniſh'd hence. 


A madneſs of this ſort poſſeſſed Thraſilaus, the ſon of 
Polydorus,+ who, conceiting that all the veſſels that ſailed 
from or arrived at the port of Pyrzum, traded only for 
his profit, congratulated himſelf on their happy voyages, 
and received them with the greateſt joy. His brother 
Crito having cauſed him to be reſtored to his better un- 
derſtanding, he regretted the loſs of that fort of con- 
dition, in which he had lived with ſo much glee and 
freedom from anxiety. Tis according to the old Greek 
verſe, that I there is a great deal of convenience in not 
being too wiſe. 


E- Tw Opovic- yap under zd gog Blog. 


And the preacher, In much wiſdom is much grief, 

and he that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow ||. 
Another proof of the —. of philoſophy, is that 
laſt receipt, to which philoſophy in general aſſents, and 
which it preſcribes in all caſes of neceſſity, viz. The put- 
ting an end to the life which we cannot ſupport $. * Pla- 
cet? Pare. Non placet ? quocunque vis exi. Pungit 
* dolor? vel fodiat ſane; fi nudus es, da jugulum : Sin 
* teftus armis Vulcaniis, id eſt, fortitudine, reſiſte.“, 
i. e, Does it pleaſe ? Be obedient : Does it not pleaſe ? 
Go out of it which way thou wilt, Does grief prick 
thee, or even pierce thy heart? If thou art naked, yield 
thy throat ; but if thou art covered with the arms of 
Vulcan, that is, fortitude, reſiſt. And this phraſe, ſo 
much in uſe at the Greek feſtivals, © Aut bibat aut 
* abeat.' 


Hor. liv. ii. Epiſt. ii. v. 138, &c. 

+ This intire paſſage is taken from Athenzus, lib. xii. near the 
end. Tis allo in Ælian's Var. lib. iv. c. 28. where he is called 
Thraſyllus. 

I Sophocles in Ajace MarryoPopw, v. 5 54. 

Eccleſiaſt. i. 18. 

Q Theſe firſt words ſeem to be an imitation of Seneca's ep. 70. 
As to the remaining words, * Pungit do'or, &c. 'Tis from Cicero's 
Tuſc. queſt, lib. ii. c. 14. 
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© abeat,” i. e Let“ him drink or depart ; which ſounds 
not ſo well in the + Ciceronian as in the Gaſcoon lan- 
guage, wherein the B is changed into V. 


Viwere fi recte neſcis, decede peritis. 
Lufifti ſatis, edifti ſatis atque bibiſti : 
Tempus abire tibi, ne potum largius aqu9 
Rideat, et puiſet laſeiva decentius ætas 1 


If to live properly thou doſt not know, 

Give peace, and leave thy room to thoſe that do. 
Th'aſt eat, drank, and play d, to thy content: 
"Tis time to make thy.parting compliment. 

Leſt youth, whoſe follies, more become their age, 
Laugh thee to ſcorn, and puſh thee off the ſtage, 


What is this but a confeſſion. || of its inability, and a re- 
courſe not only to ignorance for a ſhelter, but even to 
ſtupidity, inſenſibility, and a non entity? 


—Democritum fofiquam matura vetuſias 
Admonuit memorem, motus jlangueſ ere mentis: 


Sponte ſua letho caput obwius obtulit ipſe F. 
Thus tranſlated by D yden. 


Democritus, perceiving age invade, 
His Body weaken'd and his mind decay'd, 


* 'Tis an application from Cicero, whoſe words are theſe ; 
« Mihi quidem in vita ſervanda videtur illa lex quæ in Grecotum 
« conviviis obtinetur, &c.* Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. lib. v. c. 41. 

+ This remark upon the Gaſcoon pronunciation, which chuſes to 
alter B into V. is only to be applied to the word Bibat, otherwiſe it 
would not be very properly intended here ; becauſe, if the B in the 
word * abeat” was changed into V, it would mar the confiruttion, 
which Montaigne would put, according to Cicero, upon this phraſe» 
* Aut bibat aut abeat.” 

1 Hor. lib. ii. epiſt. ii. v. 213, &c. 

As this is a Jong period, and as the relation which this paſſige 
Nands in to that which goes before it, is very remote, 'tis here in- 
ſerted in the laſt edition, What is this, I tay, but the conſent, if 
not the confeſſion, of philoſophy, &c. But this is incorporating 
the commentary 1n the text; a dangerous method, which has been 
uſed by many cri:icks in books of much more importance than Mon- 
taigne's Eſſays. 

$ Lucret. iib. iii. v. 1052, &c. 
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Obey'd the ſummons with a chearful face, 
Made haſte to welcome death and met him half the 
race. 


"Tis what Antiſthenes ſaid ®, © That a man muſt either 
« be provided with ſenſe to underſtand, or with a halter 
« to hang himſelf.” And what Chryſippus alledged to 
this purpoſe from the poet Tyrtzus, viz. 


De la vertu ou de mort approcher f. 
Or to arrive at valour or at death, 


And Crates ſaid , that love was to be cured by hun- 
ger, if not by time; or, if neither of theſe remedies 
pleaſed, by a halter. That Sextius, of whom both Seneca 
and Plutarch I ſpeak with ſo high an encomium, having 
applied himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
finding the progreſs of his ſtudies too flow and tedious, 
reſolved to throw himſelf into the ſea, He ran to meet 
death, fince he could not overtake knowledge. The 
words of the law upon this ſubje& are theſe : ** If, per- 
* adventure, ſome great inconvenience happen, for 
« which there is no remedy, the haven is near, and a 
« man may ſave himſelf by ſwimming out of the body as 
* out of a leaky ſkiff; for it is the fear of death, and 
1% not the deſire of life, that makes the fool ſo loth to 
*« part from the body.” 

As life is rendered more pleaſant by ſimplicity, it alſo 
becomes more innocent and better, as I was juſt now 
ſaying. The ſimple and the ignorant, ſays St. Paul, 
raiſe themſelves up to Heaven, and take poſſeſſion of it ; 
and we, with all our knowledge plunge ourſelves into 
the infernal abyſs. I am neither ſwayed by Valentinian, 
the declared enemy of all ſcience and learning, or by 
Licinius, both Roman Emperors, who called them the 
poiſon and peſt of every political ſtate : Nor by Maho- 


met, who (as I have heard) interdicted learning w_ 
ol- 


# Plutarch in the Contradictions of the Stoic philoſophers, c. 24. 
Diog. Laert. in the life of Crates, lib. vi. ſect. 80. 
Plutarch, in his Tract, How an amendment may be perceived 


in the exerciſe of virtue, c. 5, 
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followers ; but the example and authority of the great 
Lycurgus ought ſurely to have great weight, as well as 
the reverence due to that divine Lacedzmonian policy, ſo 
reat, ſo admirable, and ſo long flouriſhing in virtue and 
appineſs, without any inſtitution or exerciſe of letters. 
Such as have been in the new world, which was diſ- 
covered by the Spaniards in the time of our anceſtors, can 
teſtify to us, how much more honeſtly and regularly 
thoſe nations live without magiſtrates and without law, 
than ours do, where there are more officers, and more 
laws, than there are of other ſorts of men and occupa- 
tions. 


Di cittatoria piene e di libelli, 
D'ęſamina e di carte, di procure | 
Hanno le mani e il ſeno, e gran faſlclli 
Di choſe, di conſigli, e di letture, 

Per cui le faculta de powerelli 

Non ſono mai ne le citta ficure, 

Hanno dietro e dinanxi e d ambi i lati 
Notai, procuratori, e advocati . 


Their bags were full of writs, and of citations, 
Of proceſs, and of actions and arreſts, 
Of bills, of anſwers, and of replications, 
In courts of delegates and of requeſts, 
To grieve the ſimple ſort with great vexations : 
They had reſorting to them as their gueſts, 
Attending on their circuit, and their journeys, 
Scriv'ners, and clerks, and lawyers, and attorneys. 


A Roman ſenator of the latter ages faid, that their 
anceſtors breath ſtunk of garlic, but their ſtomachs 
were perfumed with a good conſcience; and that, on 
the contrary, thoſe of his time were all fragrant without, 
but ſtunk within of all ſorts of vices ; that is to ſay, as [ 
take it, they abounded with learning, &c. but were 
very deficient in moral honeſty. Incivility, ignorance, 
fimplicity and roughneſs, are the natural companions of 
innocence. Curioſity, cunning, and ſcience, bring ma- 


The Orlando Furioſo of Arioſt , cant. xiv, ſtanz. 84. 
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| lice in their train. Humility, fear, ob Jlience, and af- 
fability (which are the chief props of human ſociety) re- 
quire no capacity, provided the mind is docile and free 
trom preſumption. 

Cbriftians have a particular reaſon to know what a na- 
tural and original evil curioſity is in man. The thirſt of 
increaſing in wiſdom and knowledge was the firſt ruin of 
man, and the means by which he ruſhed headlong into 
eternal damnation. Pride was his corruption and de- 
tiruttion. Tis pride that throws man out of the com- 
mon track, that makes him embrace novelties, and ra- 
ther chuſe to be the head of a troop wandering and 
ſtray ed into the road to perdition, and rather be regent 
and preceptor of error and lyes, than to be a diſciple in the 
ſchool cf truth, and to ſuffer another to lead and guide him 
in the right and beaten track. This perhaps is the mean- 
ing of that old Greek ſaying, H Self, rer Nd rie 
rar To Ty vil dera, i. e. That ſuperſtition follows 
pride, and obeys it as if it was its parent. Ah preſump- 
tion ! how much doſt thou hinder us! 

When Socrates was informed, that the God of wiſ- 
dom had attributed to him the title of a ſage, he was 
aſtoniſhed at it, and ſearching and difcuſſing himſelf 
throughout, could not find any foundation for this di- 
vine — He knew others as juſt, temperate, va- 
liant, and learned as himſelf, and ſume that were more 
eloquent, more graceful, and more uſeful to their coun- 
trymen than he was. Art laſt he concluded, that he 
was diſtinguiſned from others, and pronounced to be a 
wiſe man, only becauſe he did not think himſelf ſo; and 
that his God conſidered the opinion of knowledge and 
wiſdom, as a ſtupidity in man; and that his beſt doctrine 
was the doctrine of ignorance, and ſimplicity his belt 
wiſdom *. The ſacred writ declares thoſe of us miſerable, 
who ſet a value upon themſelves. * Duſt and aſhes,” 
ſays he to ſuch, What haſt thou to pride thyſelf in!“ 
And elſewhere, that God has made man like to a 
* ſhadow,' of which who can judge, when it is vaniſhed 
by the diſappearance of the light? This concerns none 


but us. 
We 


® Plato's apology for S-crates, p. 360, 361. 
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We are ſo far from being able to comprehend the d- 
vine perfections, that, of the works of the Creator, thoſe 
beſt bear the mark, and are more ſtrictly his, which we 
the leaſt underſtand. To meet with a thing which is 
incredible, is an occaſion to Chriſtians to believe; and, 
the more it is oppoſite to human reaſon, the more reaſona- 
ble is ſuch faith. If it were according to reaſon, it 
would be no longer a miracle; and, if there was a 
precedent for it, twould be no longer a ſingularity. St. 
Auguſtine ſays, * Melius ſcitur Deus neſciendo, i. e. 
God is better known by ſubmitting not to know him. 
And ſays Tacitus, “ SanCtius eſt et reverentius de actis 
* Deorum credere quam ſcire, i e. Tis more holy and 
reverend to believe the works of God, than to know 


them. And Plato + thinks it is ſomewhat impious to 


inquire too curiouſly into God, the world, and the firſt 
cauſes of things. Atque illum quidem parentem hujus 
* univerſitatis invenire difficile, at quum jam inveneris 
* indicare in vulgus, nefas,” (ſays Cicero 1) i. e. Tis a 
hard matter to find out the parent of the univerſe, and, 
when found out, 'tis not lawful to reveal him to the 
vulgar. 

We pronounce indeed power, truth, juſtice, which are 
words that denote ſomething great, but that very thing, 
we neither ſee nor conceive at all. We ſay that God fears, 
that God is angry, that God loves. 


Immortalia mortali ſermone notantes ||. 
Giving to things immortal mortal names. 
Theſe are all agitations and emotions that cannot be in 


God, according to our form; nor can we imagine them 


according to his. It only belongs to God to know him- 
ſelf, and to interpret his own works; and he Coes it in 
our language improperly to ſtoop and deſcend to us, 
who grovel upon the earth. How can prudence 9. 


De moribus German. c. 34. 

+ Ciceron s Timzus, or de univerſo fragmentum, c. 2. 

IDe natura deorum, lib. iii. c. 5. without naming him. 

|| Lucret. l. v. v. 122. 

Montaigne has here tranſcribed a long paſſage from Cicero de 
natura deorutm, lib. iii. c. 15. 
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which is the choice betwixt good and evil, be propetly 
attributed to Him, whom no evil can touch? How can 
the reaſon and underſtanding which we make uſe of 
to arrive at things apparent by thoſe that are obſcure, 
ſince there is nothing obſcure to God ? And juſtice, 
which diſtributes to every man what appertains to him, 
a principle created far the ſociety and intercourſe of 
men, how is that in God ? How temperance, which is 
the moderation of corporeal pleaſures, that have no 
place in the divinity ? Fortitude to ſupport pain, labour, 
and danger, as little appertain to him as the reſt ; theſe 
three things having no acceſs to him: for which rea- 
ſon, Ariſtotle “ thinks him equally exempt from virtue 
and vice, He is not capable either of affection or in- 
dignation, becauſe they are both the effects of frailty : 
* Neque gratia neque ira teneri poteſt, quod quz talia, 

eſſent, imbecilla eſſent omnia. 5 
The ſhare we have in the knowledge of truth, what- 
ever it be, is not acquired by our own ſtrength. This 
is what God has plainly given us to underſtand by the 
witneſſes he has choſen out of the common people, ſim- 
ple and ignorant nien, to inform us of his wonderful ſe- 
crets. Our faith is not of our own acquiring, but purely 
the gift of another's bounty. Tis not by reaſoning, or 
by virtue of our underſtanding, that we have acquired 
our religion, but by foreign authority and command; 
and the weakneſs of our judgment is of more aſſiſt- 
ance to us in it, than the ſtrength of it; and our blind- 
neſs more than the clearneſs of our ſight. Tis more 
owing to our 1gnorance, than to our knowledge, that 
we know any thing of Divine Wiſdom. Tis no won- 
der if our natural and terreſtrial faculties cannot con- 
ceive this ſupernatural and celeſtial knowledge. We can 
only bring, on our part, obedience and ſubmiſſion: For 
it is written, I will deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, 
and will bring to nothing the underſtanding of the 
« prudent. Where is the wiſe ? Where is the ſcribe ? 
Where is the diſputer of this world? hath not God 
made fooliſh the wiſdom of this world? For, after that, 
in the wiſdom of God, the world knew not God, it 
* pleaſed 


*- Cic, de natura deorum, Lb, i. c. 17. 
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* pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave 
them that believe“. 

Finally, were I to examine, whether it be in the power 
of man to find out that which he ſeeks, and if that 
ſearch, wherein he has buſied himſelf ſo many ages, has 
inriched him with any new ability, and any ſolid truth, 
I believe he will confeſs to me, if he ſpeaks from his con- 
ſcience, that all he has got by ſo long a diſquiſition, is 
only to have learned to know his own weakneſs. We 
have only by long ſtudy confirmed and verified the igno- 
rance we were in by nature. 'The ſame has happened to 
men who are truly wiſe, which befals ears of corn, 
They ſhoot up and raiſe their heads ſtraight and. lofty : 
whilſt they are empty; but, when they are full, and ſwel- 
led with grain in maturity, begin to flag and droop.. 
So men, having tried and ſounded all things, and not 
having found, in that maſs of knowledge and proviſion 
of ſuch variety, any thing ſolid and firm, nor any 
thing but vanity, have quitted their preſumption, and 
acknowledged their ſtate by nature. Tis what Velleius 
reproaches Cotta and Cicero F withal, * That they had 
* learned from Philo , that they had learned nothing.” 
Pherecides, one of the ſeven wiſe men, writing from his 
death-bed to Thales, faid||, * I have ordered my people 
* after my interment to carry my writings to thee. If 
* they pleaſe thee, and the other ſages, publiſh ; if not, 
* ſuppreſs them. They contain no certainty with which 
„ myſelf am ſatisfied : Neither do I pretend to know 
the truth, or to a'tain to it: Irather open than diſco- 
* ver things.” The wiſeſt man 5 that ever was, being 
* aſked, + What he knew,' made anſwer, That he 
* knew this, that he knew nothing.” By this he verified 
the aſſertion, that the greateſt part of what we know is 
the leaſt of what we do not know, that is to ſay, that 
even that which we think we know, is but a portion, and 

a very 


* 1 Cor. i. 19, &c. 

＋ Cicero de natura d:orum, lib. i. e. 17, 

Cicero was one that attended the lectures of this Philo, who 
was an Academic philoſopher. | 

|| Diog. Laert, lib. i, at the end of the life of the Pherccides, ſect. 
122, | 

y Socrates Cic. Acad. quæ t. lib. i. c. 4. 
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a very ſmall portion of our ignorance. We know things 
in dreams, ſays Plato, and are ignorant of them in reality, 
Omnes pene veteres nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, nihil 
* ſciri poſſe dixerunt: anguſtos ſenſus, imbecilles animos, 
* brevia curricula vitz,* i. e. Almoſt all the ancients have 
declared, that there is nothing to be known, nothing to 
be perceived nor underſtood: That the ſenſes are too 
limited, minds too weak, and the time of life too ſhort. 
And of Cicero himſelf, whoſe merit was all owing to his 
learning, Valerius ſays, that in his old age he began to 
deſpiſe letters, and that when he applied to ſtudy, it was 
without dependance upon any one ſea, following what 
he thought probable, now in one ſect, then in another, 
evermore wavering under the doubts of the academy: 
* + Dicendum eſt, ſed ita ut nihil affirmem ; quæram 
omnia, dubitans plerumque, et mihi diffidens.“ i. e. 
Something I muſt ſay (as he told his brother) but with- 
out affirming any thing; I inquire into all things, but 
am generally doubting and diffident of myſelf. I ſhould 
have too much of the beſt of the argument, were I to 
conſider man in his common way of living, and in the 
groſs ; and yet I might do it by his own rule, who judges 
of truth, not by the weight, but by the number of votes. 
There we will leave the vulgar. 

＋ Jui vigilans flertit, 

Mortua cui vita eft prope jam vivo atque videnti ||. 
Who when awake, his ſoul but nods at beſt ; 
Whoſe very life is little more than death, 

More than one half by lazy ſleep poſſeſt. 


who neither feel nor judge themſelves, and let moſt of 
their natural faculties lie idle. 

{ will take man in his ſublimeſt ſtate. Let us view 
him in that ſmall number of excellent and ſelect men, 
who, having been endowed with a curious and particu - 
Jar natural talent, have moreover hardened and whetted 
it by care, ſtudy and art, and raiſed it to the __— 

pitCc 


® Cic Acad. quæſt. lib. i. c. 12. 

+ Cic. de div. lib. ii. c. 3. 

1 Lucret, Jib. iii. v. 1061, ibid. v. 1059. 

Montaigne has tranſpoſed theſe two verſes of Lueretius to adapt 
them the more nicely to his ſubjeQ, 
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itch of wiſdom to which it can poſſibly arrive. They 

ve adjuſted their ſouls to all ſenſes and all biaſſes, have 
propped and ſupported them with all the foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance proper for them, and inriched and adorned them 
with all that they could borrow for their advantage, both 
from within and without the world. Thoſe are they 
in whom rcſides human nature, to the utmoſt degree 
of perfection. They have regulated the world with 
polity and laws. They have inſtructed it in the arts and 
{ciences, and alſo by the example of their admirable 
manners. I ſhall bring to my account thoſe men only, 
their teſtimony and experience. Let us ſec how far 
they have proceeded, and on what they depended. 
The maladies and defects, that we ſhall find amongſt 
theſe men, the world may boldly declare to be purely 
their own. 

Whoever enters upon the ſearch of any thing, 
comes at laſt to this point“: He either ſays. that 
he has found it, or that it is not to be found, or 
that he is ſtill in queſt of it. Ihe whole of philo- 
ſophy is divided into theſe three kinds. Its deſign is to 
ſeek out truth, knowledge, and certainty, The Peripa- 
teticks, Epicureans, Stoics, and others, have thought they 
have found it. Theſe eſtabliſhed the ſciences which we 
have, and have treated of them as of certainties. Cli- 
tomachus, Carneades, and the Academics deſpaired in 
their ſearch, and were of opinion, that truth could not 
be conceived by our underſtandings. Theſe place all to 
the account of human frailty and ignorance, This ſect has 
had the moſt numerous and the molt noble followers. 

Pyrrho, and other ſceptics or doubters, whoſe doc- 
trines were held by many of the ancients, as deduced 
from Homer, the ſeven wiſe men, Archilochus, Euripi- 
des, Zeno, Democritus, and Xenophon, ſay, that they 
are ſtill in the ſearch of truth. "Theſe judge that they, 
who think they have found it, are vaſtly deceived ; and 

that 


In this very flile, does Sextus Fmpiricus, the famous Pyrrhonian, 
from whom Montaigne has taken many things, begin his treatiſe of 
the Pyrrhonian hy potheſis; and infers, as Montaigne, does that 
there are three general methods of phijoſophizing, the one Dogma- 
tic, the other Academic, and 'the other Sceptic. Some affirm they 
have found the truth, others declare it to be above our compreheu- 
ſion, and others are (till in queſt of ii. 
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that it is alſo too daring a vanity in the ſecond ſort to 
affirm, that tis not in the power of man to attain to it. 
For this eſtabliſhing the meaſure of our ſtrength, to know 
and judge of the difficulty of things, is a great and ex- 
treme degree of knowledge, of which they doubt, whe- 
ther man is capable. 

* Nil ſciri guiſpuit putat, id quoque neſcit, 

An ſciri poſſit, quo ſe nil ſcire .. 4 

He that ſays w_— can be known, o'erthrows 

His own opinion, for he nothing knows, | 

So knows not that. 


The ignorance that knows itſelf, that judges and con- 
demns itſelf, is not total iznorance, which to be, it muſt 
be ignorant of itſelf. So that the profeſſion of the Pyr- 
rhonians is to waver, doubt, and inquire, to be ſure of 
nothing, and to be anſwerable for nothing. Of the three 

tions of the ſoul, the imagination, the appetite, 
and the conſent, they admit of the two firſt, but, as for 
the laſt, they ſupport and maintain it ambiguouſly, with- 
out inclination or approbation either of one thing or an- 
other, tis fo trivial. Zeno deſcribed the ſtate of his 
imagination, according to this diviſion of the faculties of 
the mind. The hand extended and open, indicated 
arance ; the hand half ſhut, and the fingers a little 
crooked. ſhewed conſent ; the right fiſt clinched, compre- 
henſion; and, when with the ſefe-hand he yet preſſed 
the fiſt cloſer, knowledge Þ. 

Now this upright and inflexible ſtate of the opinion 
of the Pyrrhomans, receiving all obje&s, without ap- 
plication or conſent, leads them to their ataraxy, which 
is a peaceable ſtate of life compoſed and exempt from the 
agitations which we receive by the impreſſion of that opi- 
nion and knowledge which we think we have of things ; 
from whence ariſe fear, avarice, envy, immoderate de- 
fires, ambition, pride, ſuperftition, the love of no- 
velty, rebellion, diſobedience, obitinacy, and moſt of 
the bodily evils Nay, and by that they exempt them- 
ſelves from the jealouſy of their diſcipline, For they 

debate, 


* Lucret. lib. iv, v. 471. 
+ Cic. Acad. quell, lib, iv, c. 47. 
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debate, after a very gentle manner, and in their diſ- 
tes fear no revenge. When they ſay that weight 
preſſes downwards, they would be ſorry to be believed, 
and want to be contradicted, for the ſake of creating 
doubt and ſuſpence of judgment, which is their ulti- 
mate end. They only advance their propoſitions to op- 
poſe ſuch as they imagine have gained our belief. If 
you admit theirs, they are altogether as ready to main- 
tain the contrary. "Tis all one to them. They have no 
choice, If you maintain that ſnow is black, they will 
argue on the contrary, that 'tis white. If you fay, that 
'tis neither the one nor the other, their buſineſs is to 
maintain that 'tis both. If you adhere to the opinion 
that you know nothing of the matter, they will main- 
tain that you do: Yea, and, if by an affirmative axiom 
you aſſure them that you doubt of a thing, they will 
argue that you do not doubt of it, or that you cannot 
be ſure that you do doubt of it. And by this extre- 
mity of doubt, which ſhocks itſelf, they ſeparate and 
divide themſelves from many opinions, even of thoſe 
who have, in many forms, maintained doubt and igno- 
rance. Why ſhall it not be allowed to them, ſay they, 
as it is to the dogmatiſts, one to ſay green, another yel- 
low, and even to doubt of theſe? Can any thing be pro- 
poſed to us to acknowledge or deny, which is not allow- 
able for us to confider as ambiguous ? And where others 
are induced, either by the cuſtom of their country, or by 
the inſtitution of parents, or by accident, as by a tempeſt, 
without judgment, and without choice, nay, moſt com- 
monly before the age of di{cretion, to ſuch or ſuch an 
opinion, to the ſect of the Stoics or Epicureans, and are 
thereto ſo enſlaved and faſt bound, as to a thing that they 
cannot recede from, * © ad quamcumque diſciplinam, ve- 
* lut tempeſtate, delati, ad eam, tanquam ad ſaxum, ad- 
bæreſcunt, i. e. to whatſoever diſcipline they happen to 
be introduced, to that ſect they cleave, as they would to 
a rock, if drove to it by a ſlorm; why ſhould not theſe be 
permitted, in like manner, to maintain their liberty, and 
conſider things without obligation and ſervility ? , Hoc 
* liberiores 


* Cic. Acad, quz?. lib. ii. c. 3. 
|| 16. ibid. 
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© liberiores et (olutiores, quod integra illis eſt judi. 
'* candi poteſtas, i. e. Being, in this reſpect, the more 


free and unconſtrained, becauſe they have the full 
power of judging. Is it not of ſome advantage to be 
diſengaged ſrom the neceſſity which curbs others? Is it 
not better fora man to continue in ſuſpence, than to in- 
tangle himſelf in ſo many errors as human fancy has pro- 
duced ? Is it not better for him to ſuſpend his opinion, 
than to meddle with thoſe ſeditious and wrangling divi- 
fions. What ſhall [ chuſe ? © What you pleaſe, provided 
* you do but chuſe.” As filly as this anſwer, is, yet it 
ſeems to be the language of all the dogmatilts, by whom 
we are not permitted to be ignorant of what we are ig- 
norant. Take the moſt eminent fide, it will never be fo 
ſecure, but you will be under a neceſſity of attacking a 
hundred = a hundred contrary opinions for the defence 
of it. Is it not better to keep out of this confuſion ? 

ou are per.nitted to embrace Ariſtotle's opinion of the 
immortality of the ſoul, u ith as much veal as if your ho- 
nour and life were at ſtake, and to contradict and give 
the lye to Plato on that head; and ſhall they be forbid 
to doubt of it ? If it be lawful for * Panztiaus to ſuſpend 
his judgment concerning augury, dreams, oracles, va- 
ticinations, of which things the Stoics make no manner 
of doubt, why may not a wiſe man preſume to do the 
ſam”, in all things, that this man dared to do, in thoſe 
things which he learnt from his maſter, eſtabliſhed by 
the ſchool of which he is a diſciple ? If it be a child 
that judges, he knows nothing of the matter; if a wi e 
man, he is prepoſſeſſed. They have reſe:ved to them- 
ſelves a wonderful advantage in battle, having eaſed 
themſelves of the care of providing a fence. They are 
not concerned at being ſtruck, provided they allo ftrike ; 
and they make every thing ſerve their purpoſe. If they 
overcome your argument is lame, as theirs is if you 
overcome: if they fall ſhort, they vetify ignorance, as 
you do, if you mils : If they prove that nothing is 
known,“ it goes well; if they cannot prove it, tis 
altogether as wel. + Ur quum in eadem re paria in 
© contrariis partibus momenta inven:untur, facilius ab 
utraque parte aſſertio ſuſtineatur, i. e. To the end that, 


as 
* Cic. Acad. quæſt. lib. i. c. ult. + Idem, ibid. 
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as the reaſons are equal pro and con upon the ſame ſub- 
je, the determination may eaſily be ſuſpended on both 
ſides : And they make account to find out, with much 

ater eaſe, why a thing is falſe, than why tis true; 
and what 1s not, than that which is : and what they do 
not believe, than what they do believe. 

Their forms of ſpeech are, * I eſtabliſh nothing : 'Tis 
no more ſo than ſo ; or no more one than the other: 
« I do not comprehend it: The appearances are, in all 
reſpects equal: The rule of ſpeaking, both pro and 
* con, is alike : Nothing ſeems true, that may not as 
well ſeem falſe.” Their ſacramental word is imiyw, 
that is to ſay, * I demur to it, I ſuſpend my judgment.” 
This is their conſtant note, with other terms of the like 
ſignificancy, the effect of which is a pure, intire, and 
abſolute pauſe and ſuſpenſion of the judgment. They 
make uſe of their reaſon to inquire and diſpute, but not 
to fix and determine. Whoever will imagine a perpetual 
confeſſion of ignorance, a judgment without bias, and 
without inclination, upon any occaſion whatſoever, con- 
ceives a true idea of Pyrrhoniſm. I expreſs this whim- 
ſicalneſs as well as I can, by reaſon that many people can 
hardly conceive what it is, and authors themſelves re- 
preſent it a little differently and obſcurely. 

As to the actions of life, they follow the common 
forms. They yield and give themſelves up to the natu- 
ral inclinations, to the impul e and power of the paſſions, 
to the conſtitutions of the laws — cuſtoms, and to the 
tradition of the arts, ® Non enim nos Deus iſta ſcire, 
* ſed tantummodo uti + voluit.' i. e. For God would not 
have us know, but only uſe theſe things. They fſuf- 
fer their common actions to be guided by thoſe things 
without any deliberation or judgment. For this reaſon 
cannot well reconc le what is {aid of Pyrrho with this 
argument. They repreſent him ſtupid and immoveable, 
leading a ſavage and unſociable courſe of life, putting 
himſelf in the way of being joſtled by carts, going upon 
precipices, and refuſing to conform to the laws. This 
is to exaggerate his diſcipline, He would not be thought 

a ſtock 


* Scxtus Empiricus ſays this verbatim, Pyrrh, Hy pot. lib. i. c 11. 
p. 6, *xF Cic, de div, lb. i. c. 18. 
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a ſtock or a ſtone. He would be repreſented as a man 


living, reaſoning and arguing, enjoying all natural con- 


veniencies and pleaſures, employing and making uſe of 

all his corporeal and ſpiritual faculties in rule and rea- 

ſon. As for the fantaſtic, imaginary, and falſe privileges 

that man has uſurped, of lording it, ordaining and elta. 

2 he has, in good earneſt, renounced and quitted 
em. 

Yet there is no ſect “ but is obliged to permit its wiſe 
man to follow ſeveral things not comprebended, nor 
pms, nor conſented to, if he means to live: And if 

e goes to ſea, he purſues that deſign, not knowing 
whether it will be ſucceſsful to him or no; and is influ. 
enced only by the goodneſs of the ſhip, the experience of 
the pilot, the convenience of the feafon, and circum- 
ſtances that are only probable. According to theſe, he 
is bound to go, and fuffer himſelf to be governed by ap- 
pearances, provided there be no expreſs contrariety in 
them. He has a body, he has a ſoul, the ſenſes puſh him, 
the mind ſpurs him on. Altho' he do not ind in him- 
ſelf this proper and peculiar token of judging, and tho 
he perceives, he ought not to engage his conſent, con- 
fidering that there may be a falſe equal to the true appear- 
ance, nevertheleſs he carries on the offices of his life with 
great liberty and convenience. How many arts are there, 
the profeſſion of which conſiſts in conjecture more than in 
knowledge ? That decide not truth or falſhood, and 
only follow what they appear? There is, they ſay, the 
right as well as the wrong, and we have, in us, where- 
with to ſeek it, but not to ſtop it when we touch it. We 
are much the better for it, * we ſuffer ourſelves to be 

erned by the world without inquiry. A ſoul free 

rom prejudice is in a prodigious fair way towards tran- 

quillity ; men that judge — controul their judges, ne- 
ver duly ſubmit to them. ; 

How much more docile and eaſy to be reconciled. to 
religion, and the laws of civil policy, are ſimple and in- 
curious minds, than thoſe over-curious wits and pæda- 


gogues, that will ſtill be prating of divine and human 


cauſes? There is nothing in human invention that car- 
| ries 


Montaigne only copies Cicero here. Acad. quæſt. lib. ii. c. 32. 
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ries ſo much probability and profit. This man is repre- 
ſented naked and empty, acknowledging his natural 
weakneſs, fit for receiving foreign ſtrength from above, 
unfurniſhed with human ſcience, and the more adapted 
for receiving divine knowledge, undervaluing his own 
judgment to make the more room for faith, neither 
diſbelieving nor eſtabliſhing any doQrine contrary to 
the laws and common obſervances ; humble, obedient, 
teachable, ſtudious, a ſworn enemy to hereſy, and con- 
ſequently freeing himſelf from the vain and ungodly 
opinions introduced by the falſe ſets. He is as a 
Charte blanch, prepared to receive ſuch forms from the 
finger of God, as he ſhall pleaſe to engrave on 
it. The more we reſign and commit — to 
God, and the more we renounce ourſelves, of the great- 
er value we are. Take in good part,” ſays the preach- 
er, the things that preſent themſelves to thee, as they ſeem 
and taſte to thee from one day to another: The reſt is 
' out of thy knowledge.“ Dominus novit cogitationes 
* hominum, 3 vanæ ſunt,” i, e. The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vanity “. 
Thus we ſee, that, of the three general ſects of phi- 
loſophy, two make open profeſſion of doubting and ig- 
norance ; and, in that of the dogmatiſts, which is t 
third, 'tis obvious, that the greateſt part of them have only 
aſſumed the face of aſſurance, to give them the better 
air. They have not been ſo ſollicitous to eſtabliſh any 
certainty for us, as to ſhew us how far they proceeded 
in this purſuit of the truth, Quam docti fingunt magis 
quam norunt, i. e. How the learned rather feign than 
know. + Timzus, being to inform Socrates of what he 
knew of the gods, the world, and men, propoſes to ſpeak 
of them to him, as one man does to another, and thinks 
it ſufficient if his reaſons are as probable as another man's, 
for the exact reaſons were neither in his hand, nor that of 
any mortal whatſoever ; which one of his followers has 
thus imitated, * Ut potero explicabo : nec tamen, ut 
* Pythivs Apollo, ceria ut ſint et fixa, quz dixero ; ſed 
* ut homunculus, probabilia conjuncturà ſequens. I i. e [ 
will 
* Pal. xciv. 17. 


+ Plato in Timzo, p. 526. 
1 Cic. Tuſc, quæſt. lib. i. c. g. 
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will explain things in the beſt manner I can, yet not, az 
the oracle of Delphos, pronouncing them as fixed ang 
certain, but like a mere man, who adheres to probabi- 
lities by conjecture. And that other upon the natural 
and popular topic of the contempt of death, as he haz 
elſewhere tranſiated it from the very diſſertation of Plato: 
Si forte, de Deorum natura ortuque mundi diſſerentes, 
* minus id quod habemus in animo conſequemur, haud 
*erit mirum. Aquum eſt meminiſſe, et me, qui diſſe- 
tam, hominem eſſe, et vos qui judicetis, ut fi proba. 
* bilia dicentur, nihil ultra requiratis.“ i. e. If in diſ. 
courſing of the nature of the gods, and the origin of the 
world, we ſhould happen not to expreſs all that we con- 
ceive in our minds, it will be no wonder; for it is but 
juſt that we ſhould remember, that both I who argue, and 
you who are my judges, are but men: ſo that, if proba- 
ble things are delivered, ye are to require nothing 
more. Ariſtotle commonly heaps up a great number of 
the opinions and beliefs of other men, for the ſake of com- 
paring them with his own, and to ſhew us how far he has 
gone beyond them, and how much nearer he approaches 
to probability: For truth is not to be judged by the au- 
thority and teſtimony of others ; and therefore Epicurus 
was very careful not to quote them in his writings. Ari- 
ſto le was the Prince of all dogmatifts, and yet we are 
told by him, That much knowledze adminiſters occaſion 
of doubting the more. In fact, we often find him wrap- 
ped up in obſcurity, ſo thick and impenetrable, that we 
know not, by his opinion, what to chuſe. Tis, in ef- 
fe dt, Pyrrhoniſm under the form of determination. Hear 
Cicero's proteſtation, who expounds another's fancy to us 
by his own. * + Qui requirunt, quid de quaque re ipſi 
* ſentiamus, curioſius id faciunt, quam neceſſe eſt. — 
* Hzc in philoſophia ratio, contra omnia diſſerendi, nul- 
lamque rem apertè judicandi, perfecta à Socrate, re- 
petita ab Arcefilao, confirmata a Carneade, uſque ad 
noſtram viget ætatem. Hi ſumus, qui omnibus veris 
falſa quædam adjuncta eſſe dicamus, tanta ſimilitudine, 
ut in lis nulla inſit certè judicandi et aſſentiendi nota. 
i. e. They who deſire to know what we think of 2 

thing 


* Cicero's Timzus, ſeu de univerſo fragmentum, c. 3. 
+ Cic, de natura deorum, ib. i. c. 5. 
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thing, are too inquiſitive. — This rule, in philoſophy, of 
diſputing againſt every _ and of explicitly determi- 
ning nothing, which was founded by Socrates, re eſta- 
bliſhed by Arceſilaus, and confirmed by Carneades, has 
continued in uſe even to our times. We are they who 
declare, that in every truth, there is ſuch a mixture of 
falſhood, and that ſo — the truth, that there is 
no mark in them whereby to judge of, or aſſent to either 
with certainty. Why, has not only Ariſtotle, but moſt of 
the philoſophers, affected obſcurity, but only to enhance 
the value of the ſubject, and to amuſe the curioſity of our 
minds, by furniſhing them with this bone to pick, on 
which there is no fleſh ? Clitomachus “ affirmed, that by 


the 


Montaigne has ſuppoſed this to be the meaning of Cicero, whoſe 
words are theſe : * The opinion of which Calliphon Carneades fo 
fludiouſſy defended, that he even ſeemed to approve of it, although 
« Clitomachus affirmed, that he never could underſtand what was 
© approved by Carneades. Acad. quæſt. lib. x. c. 45. But this is not 
ſaying, That Clitomachus aſſerted, that, by the writings of 
« Carneades, he could never diſcover his opinion.” The diſpute is 
not, What were the opinions of Carneades in the general, but what 
he uſed to ſay in deſence of Calliphon's private opinion concerning 
what conſtitutes man's chief good. Foraſmuch as Carneades was an 
Academician, he could not advance any thing poſitive or clearly de- 
ciſive upon this important queſtion ; which was the reaſon that Cli- 
tomachus never could underſtand what was the opinion of Carneades 
in this matter. Calliphon made the chief good conſiſt in pleaſure 
and virtue both together, which, ſays Cicero, Carneades alſo was 
not willing to contradict, * not that he approved it, but that he 
might oppoſe the Stoics; not to decide the thing, but to embarals 
© the Stoics.” Acad. quæſt. lib. iv. c. 42. In this ſame book Cicero 
explains to us ſeveral of Carneades's opinions ; and, what is very 
remarkable is, that he only does it as they are ſet forth by Clitoma- 
chus. Having, ſays he, explained all that Carneades ſays upon 
* this ſubject, all thoſe opinions of Antiochus (the Stoic) will tall te 
© the ground. But, for fear leſt I ſhould be ſuſpeted of making 
© him ſay what I think, I ſhall deliver nothing but what I collect from 
* Clizomachus, who paſſed his life with Carneades till he was an old 
* man, and being a Carthaginian, was a man of great penetration, 
© very ſtudious moreover, and very exact. Acad. quæſf. lib, iv. c. 31: 
© | have, ' ſays Cicero, a little before explained to you from the words 
of Clitomachus, in what ſenſe Carneades declared theſe matters. 
Theile very things Cicero repeats afterwards, where he tranſcribes 
* them from a book which Clitomachus had compoſed and addreſſed 
© to the poet Lucilius. After this, how could Cicero make Clito- 
* machus ſay, that, by the writings of Carneades in general, he could 

* never 
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the writings of Carneades he could never diſcover what 
opinion he was of. Why did Epicurus affect to be ab. 
ſtruſe, and what elſe procured Heraclitus the ſurname of 
oxoTurs, Or © obſcure ?? | 

Obſcurity is a coin which the learned make uſe of, like 
Jugglers, to conceal the vanity of their art, and which 
the ſtupidity of mankind takes tor current pay. 


Clarus ob obſcuram linguam, magis inter inanes : 
Omnia enim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantque, 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt *. 


Bombaſt and riddles beſt do puppies pleaſe, 
For fools admire and love ſuch things as theſe : 
And a dull quibble, wrapt in dubious phraſe, 
Does to the very height their wonder raiſe : 


Cicero reproves ſome of his friends for having ſpent 
more time in aſtrology, law, logic, and geometry, than 
thoſe arts deſerved, ſaying, That the ſtudy of theſe di- 
verted them from the more uſeful and honourable duties 
of life. The Cyrenaic philoſophers equally deſpiſed na- 
tural philoſophy and logic. Zeno +, in the very begin- 
ning of the books of the commonwealth, declared all the 
liberal arts unprofitable. Chry/eppus ſaid, That what 
Plato and Ariftotle had wrote concerning logic, they 
only compoſed it for diverſion, and by way of ex- 
erciſe ; and he could not believe that they ſpoke of ſo vain 
2 thing in earneſt. Plutarch ſays the ſame of metaphyſics: 
And Epicurus had alſo ſaid as much of rhetoric, grammar, 
poetry, mathematics, and (natural philoſophy excepted) 


of all the other ſciences : And Socrates ſays the ſame — 
a 


never diſcover what were his ſentiments ? The truth is, that Cli- 
© tomachus had not read the writings of Carneades ; for, except 
* ſome letters that he wrote to Anzarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
« which ran in his name, the reſt of lis opinions, as Diogenes La- 
« ertius ſays expreſly, were preſerved in the books of his diſciples. 
In Vita Carneadis, lib. iv. ſect 65. The ſame hiſtorian tells us, 
that Clitomachus, who compoſed above 400 volumes, applied 
© hiraſelf above all things, to illuſtrate the ſentiments of Carneades 
* whom he ſucceeded. Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Clitoma- 
© chus, lib. iv. ſe&. 67. 

®* Lucret. lib. i. v. 640, &c. | 

+ Diog. Laer t. in the life of Zeno, lib. vii, ſect. 32. 
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all, except ethics and the ſcience of life. Whatever in- 
ſtruction any man applied to him for, he always, in the 
firſt place, deſired him to give him an account of the con- 
ditions of his life paſt and preſent, which he examined 
and judged, eſteeming all other learning ſubſequent to that 
and ſupernumerary. Parum mihi placentezliterz quæ ad 
« yirtutem doctoribus nihil profuerunt *. i. e. That learn- 
ing is in ſmall repute with me, which did not contribute 
to the virtue of the teachers as well as learners. Moſt of 
the arts have been diſparaged in like manner by the ſame 
knowledge. But they did not conſider that it was fo- 
reign to the purpoſe to exerciſe their underſtanding on 
thoſe very ſubjects, wherein there was no ſolid advan- 


tage. 

5 for the reſt, ſome have reckoned Plato a dogmatiſt; 
others a doubter ; others in ſome things the former, and 
in others the latter. Socrates who conducted his dia- 
logues, is continually ſtarting queries and * up 
4 never determining, never ſatisfying, and pro- 
feſſes to have no other ſcience but that of oppoſition. 
Homer, their author, has equally laid the foundations 
of all the ſes of philoſophy, to ſhew how indifferent it 
was to which of them we inclined. 

Tis ſaid, that ten ſeveral ſeQs ſprung from Plato; 
and, in my opinion, never did any inſtruction totter and 
waver, if his does not. 

Socrates ſaid, * That midwives, while they make it 
their buſineſs to aſſiſt others in bringing forth, lay aſide 
* the miſery of their own generation: That, by the 
* title of the ſage, which the gods had conferred upon 
him, he was alſo diſabled in his viril and mental 
* love, of the faculty of bringing forth, contenting him- 
* ſelf to help and aſſiſt thoſe that were pregnant, to open 
their nature, lubricate their paſſages, facilitate the birth 
* of the iſſue of their brains; to paſs judgment on it; to 
* baptize, nouriſh, forify it; to ſwathe and circumciſe 
* It ; exerciſing and employing his underſtanding in the 
* perils and fortunes of others.” 

The caſe is the ſame with the generality of the authors 
of this third claſs, as the antients have obſerved of the 

writings 


* Salluft, p. 94. Mattaire's edit, Londow, 1713. 
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writings of Anaxagoras, Democritus, Parmenides, Xeno. 
phon, and others. They have a manner of writing 
doubtful, both in ſubſtance and deſign, rather inquiring 
than teaching, though they intermix ſome dogmatical 
periods in their ſtile. Is not this alſo viſible in Seneca 
and Plutarch? How ſelf. contradictory do they appear 
to ſuch as pry narrowly into them? And the reconcilers 
of the lawyers ought firſt to reconcile them every one to 
themſelves. Plato ſeems to me to have affected this form 
of philoſophizing by dialoguee, on purpoſe to the end 
that he might with greater decency from ſeveral mouths 
deliver the diverſity and variety of his own fancies. To 
treat of matters variouſly is altogether as well as to 
treat of them conformably, and indeed better ; that 
is to ſay more copiouſly, and with greater profit. 
Let us only look at home, ſentences or decrees are the 
utmoſt period of all dogmatical and determinative ſpeak- 
ing: And yet thoſe arrets which our parliaments make, 
thoſe that are the moſt exemplary, and that are moſt pro- 
per to cultivate the reverence due from the people to that 
dignity chiefly, conſidering the ability of the perſons veſ- 
with it, derive their beauty not ſo much from the 
concluſions, which are what they paſs every day, and are 
common to every judge, as from the diſcuſſion and deba- 
ting of the differing and contrary arguments which the 
matter of law admits of. And the largeſt field for the 
cenſures, which ſome philoſophers paſs upon others, is 
owing to the contradictions and variety of opinions, 
wherein every one of them finds himſelf intangled, ei- 
ther on purpoſe to ſhew the wavering of man's under- 
ſtanding upon every ſubject, or elſe ignorantly compelled 
to it by the volubility and incomprehenſibility of all 
matter: Which is the very ſignification “ of that _— 
0 


To prove that this was exactly what Montaigne intended by 
thoſe words, Zue ſignifie ce refrein, &c. which Mr. Cotton has 
moſt abſurdly turned into an interrogation by this jargon, * What 
means this chink in the cloſe ?* I need only point you to thoſe that 
immediately preceded them in the quarto edition of r588 ; where, 
after having ſpoke of thoſe ancient philoſophers * who had a 
form of writing dubious, both in ſubſtance and deſign, inquiring 
© rather then inſtructing, though they intermix ſome dagmatical pe- 
© riods in their ſtile, Montaigne ſays, in the ſame breath, Where is 
© this more viſible than in our Plutarch? How differently does he 

realon 
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ſo often repeated by Plutarch, Seneca, and many other 
writers of their claſs, via. In a flippery track let us 
« ſuſpend our belief: For, as Euripides ſays, 


The works of God in ſundry wiſe 
Do puzzle men's .capaciues t. 


like that which Empedocles often makes uſe of in his 
books, as if he was agitated by a divine fury, and com- 
pel'ed by che force of trath. No, no, we feel nothing, 
we ſee nathing, all things are concealed from us ; here 
is not opething of which wecan poſitively determine what 
it is, according to the divine ſaying. Cogitationes mor- 
* talium timideæ, et incertæ inventiones noſtræ et pro- 
« videntie{.' 4.e. The thoughts of mortal men are mi- 
ſerable, and-our devices are but uncertain.” 

Tt-muſt not be thought ftrange if men, though they 
deſpair of overtdkmy the prey, do nevertheleſs take a 
pleaſure in the purſuit : Study being of itſelf a pleaſant 
employment, ſo delightful, that, amongſt the other plea- 
ſures, the Stoics alfo'forbid-that which proceeds from the 
exereiſe of the underſtanding, are actually for curbing it, 
and think too much knowledge intemperance. | 

Democritus, having eaten figs ® at his table which 
taſted of honey, fell immediately to conſidering within 
himſelf from whence they derived that uncommon ſweet- 
neſs, and, tobe Tatisfeti in it, was about to riſe from the, 
table, to ſee the place where the hgs were hered 2 
The maid, being informed what was the cauſe of this 
buſtle, ſaid to him, with a fmile, that he need give 


reaſon upon the lame topic? How -often does he give us two or 
© three, contrary: caules for the: ame effect, and how; many vatious 
arguments without preferting either to our choice) 

+ Plutarch's. treatiſe of the oracles that ceaſed, c. 24. 

1 Cic. quæſt. Acad lib. iv. c. 5. 

|| Wiſdom K. 14. 

* Plutarch's table - talk, quæſt. to. lib. i. This quotation, which 
I found as Ona I had dipped: into theclaſt edition o Hay leis or itical 
dictionary, at the article Democritus, Note 1, is very juſt, as I was 
folly convinced by conſulting Plutarch himtelf: but 1. have learnt 
from M. de la Monnaye, that, according to Plutaich, Demorritus 
eat Toy @ixvey, a.cucumber, and not r GiX0r.2 fig, .as Mon- 
taigne has tranſlated. it, copyigg after. Amyot and Xylander. 
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himſelf no trouble about it, for ſhe had put them into a 


veſſel in which there had been honey. He was vexed at 


the diſcovery, becauſe it had deprived him of the op- 
portunity of finding out the 'cauſe himſelf, and robbed 
his curioſity of matter to work upon. Go thy way, 
ſaid he to her, * Thou haſt done me an injury ; but, 
© however, | will ſeek out the cauſe of it as if it was natu- 


ral; and he would fain have found out ſome true cauſe of 


an effect that was falſe and imaginary, This ſtory of a 


famous and great philoſopher does very clearly repreſent 


to us the ſtudious paſſion that amuſes us ãn the purſuit of 


the things which we deſpair of acquiring. Plutarch gives 
a alike example of one who would not be ſet right in a mat- 
ter of doubt, becauſe he would not loſe the pleaſure of 


ſeeking it ; and of another perſon who would not ſuffer 


his phyſician to allay the thirſt of his fever,, becauſe he 


would not loſe the pleaſure of quenching it by drinking, 
Satius eſt ſupervacua diſcere quam nihil . i. e. 'Tis 


better to learn more than is neceſſary than nothing at all. 


As in all ſorts of feeding, the pleaſure of eating is 


| | very often. ſingle and alone, and as many things which 


we take, :that .are pleaſant to the palate, are neither 


- nouriſhing nor wholeſome ; in like manner, what our 
underſtanding extracts from ſcience, is nevertheleſs plea- 


. fant, though tis neither nutritive nor ſalutary. What they 


ſay is this: The conſideration of nature is food proper 


for our minds; it elevates and puffs us up, makes us 
«* diſdain low and terreſtrial things, in compariſon with 


. * things that are ſublime and celeſtial, The inquiſition 
into great and occult _ is very pleaſant, even to 


him who acquires nothing by it but the reverence and 
* awe of judging it.” Thoſe are the terms of their pro- 
«* feflion. The vain image of this ſickly curioſity is yet 
more manifeſt by this other example, which they are of- 
ten fond of urging : || Eudoxus wiſhed, and prayed to 
the gods, that he might once ſee the ſun near at hand 
to comprehend the form, magnitude, aud beauty of it, 


; though 
+ Senec. Epiſt 88. 
In Plutarch's tract, That * 'tis impoſſible to live merrily accord- 

© ing to the doctrine of Epicurus, ch. 3, you will find, in Diogenes 
Laertius, lib. viii. ſect 86,91, the life of Eudoxus, that celebr ted 
Pyth-gorean philoſopher, who was cotemporary with Plato. 
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though he ſhould: be ſuddenly burnt by it. He was de- 
firous, at the peril of his life, to acquire a knowledge, of 
which the uſe and poſſeſſion ſhould be taken from him at 
the ſame inſtant; and, for the ſake of this ſudden and 
tranſitory knowledge, loſe all the other knowledge he 
had then, or might have acquired hereafter. | 
Il cannot eafily perſuade myſelf, that Epicurus, Plato, 
and Pythagoras, have given us their atoms, ideas, and 
numbers, Br articles of our faith. They were too wiſe 
to eſtabliſh things ſo uncertain, and ſo diſputable, for 
their Credenda. But, in the then obſcure and ignorant 
ſtate of the world, each of thoſe great men endeavoured 
to ſtrike out ſome image of light, whatever it was, and 
racked their brains for inventions, that had, at leaſt, a 
pleaſant and ſubtle appearance, provided that, however 
falſe they were, they might be able to ſtand their ground 
.againſt oppoſition, * Unicuique iſta pro ingenio fingun- 
tur, non ex ſcientiæ vi *.'1..e. Thoſe are things which 
every one fancies, according to his genius, not by the vir- 
tue of knowledge. 9 16520 
One of the: ancients, being 9 that he pro- 
feſſed philofophy, but nevertheleſs, in his own opinion, 
made no great account of it, made anſwer, That this 
was the true way of philoſophizing. They would con- 
ſider all, and weigh every thing, and have found this 
an employment ſuited to our natural curioſity. Some- 
thing they have written ſor the uſe of public ſociety, as 
their religions; and for that; conſideration, as it 
a was but reaſonable, they were not willing to ſift the 
common notions too finely, that they might not obſtruct 
the common obedience to the laws and cuſtoms of their 
; country. Plato treats this myſtery with barefaced rail- 
lery ; for, where he writes according to his own method, 
he gives no certain rule. When he perſonates the legiſ- 
0 lator, he: aſſumes a ſtile that is magiſterial and dogmati- 
cal, and yet, therewith, boldly mixes the moſt fantaſti - 
cal of his inventions, as fit to perſuade the vulgar, as they 
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are too ridiculous to be believed by himſelf, knowin 
4. very well how fit we are to receive all manner of — L 
1 ſions, eſpecially the moſt eruel and immoderate, And, [ 
ed yet in his laws, he takes great care, that nothing be ſun j 
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in public but poetry, of which the fabulous fidtions tend to 
ſome uſeful purpoſe: It being ſo eat to imprint all phan. 
Taſms in the human mind, that it were mjuſtice mot to 
ſeed it with profitable hyes, rather than with thoſe that 
are unprofitable and prejudicial. He ſays, without any 
ſcruple, in hisrepublic, that t is very of ton nedeſſary for 
mens good to deceive them. Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the ſects that have moſt adhered to truth, and thofe 
that have moſt view to profit, by which the latter have 
Pained credit. Tis the miſery of our condition, that 
it often happens, that the thing which appears to our 
imagination to be the moſt true, does not appear to be 
the moſt profitable in life. Ihe boldeſt ſeas, as the 
Epicurean, Pyrrhonian and the new Academic, are con- 
trained, after al! is ſaid and done, to ſubmit to the 
civil law. There are other ſubjects. which they have 
-diſcuſled, ſome on the right, others on the left; and 
each fe endeavours to give them ſome countenance, 
be n right or wreug. For, finding nothing ſo abſtruſe, 
which they would not venture to treat of, they were 
very often forertl co forge weak and ridiculous vonjec- 
tures; not chat they æhemſelves looked upon them, as any 
Foundation for eſtabliſhing any certain truth, but merely 
for the exerciſe of their fludy. Non tam id ſenſiſſe, 
* 1quod dicerent, quam exercere ingenia materie diſficul - 
* rates videntur voluiſſe. ie. Not that they feem to have 
been perſuaded of the truth of what they ſaid, but ra- 
ther, that they were willing to exerciſe their talents, by 
the difficulty of the ſfubject. And, if it be not taken 
in this light, how mall we palliate ſo great inconſtancy, 
vatiety, and vanſty of opinions, às we ſee haue been 
produced by thoſe excellent and admirable ſouls? As, 
for inſtance, What can be more wain, than to offer to 
deſme God by our ana logies and conjectures ? To regu- 
late Him and the world by our capacities and our 
Jaws? To mike uſe of that little ſcantling of know- 
Jedpe, which de Has dern ſpleaſed to allow to our ſtate of 
nature, eo his 4ettiment'? -And, berauſe we cannot ex- 
tend our fight to his glorious throne, to bring him down 
to a level With our eruption :and our miſeries ? 
Of all hatnan und uneient opinions comcerning re- 
ligion, that ſeems to me. che moſt probable, and the moſt 
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excuſable, which acknowledged God to be an incompre- 
henſible power, the original and preſerver of all things, 
all goodneſs, all perfection, receiving and taking in 
good part the honour and reverence which. man paid 


unto him, under what appearance, name, or ceremonies 
foever : | 


S. Jupiter omnipotens rerum, regumgue Detmgue, 
Progenitor genetrixque “. 


The almighty Jupiter, the Author of all things, and 

the Parent of kings and gods. 
This zeal has been univertally looked upon from Hea- 
ven. with a gracious eye: Al civilized nations have 
reaped fruit from their devotion, Impious wen and 
actions have every where had ſuitable events, 

The Pagan hiſtories acknowledge dignity, order, 
Juſtice, prodigies, and oracles, employed for their pro- 
fit and inſtruction in their fabulous religions: God in 
his mercy vouckfafing, perhaps, by theſe temporal be- 
nefits, to cheriſh the 4 principles af a kind of brutiſh 
knowledge, which they had of him, by. the light of na- 
ture, through the falſe images of their dreams. And 
thoſe which man has framed out of his owa invention, 
are not'only falſe but impious and injurious. 

And of all the religions, which St Paul found in re- 
pute at Athens, that which they devoted to the ſecret 
and unknown God, ſeemed to him the moſt excuſable. 

Pythagoras ſhadowed the truth a litele more cloſely, 
judging that the knowledge of this Firſt Cauſe, and Be- 
ing of beings, ought to be indefinite without preſcrip- 
tion, without declaratiap : That it was nothing but the 
extreme effort of our imagination towards perfection, 
every man amplifying the idea of him, mand wes to his 
capacity. But, if Numa attempted to conform the 
devotion of his people to this project, to unite them 
to a religion purely mental, without any preſent ob- 
== and material mixture, he attempted a thing of no 
uſe. vi, | 


* Thoſe which vers the verſes of Valerivs Seranug, were pre - 
ſerved by Varco, from w ham St. Augultiae has inierted- them in his 
buok de civitate Dei. lib. vii. c. 9, 11. 
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The mind of: man cannot poſſibly maintain itſelf, float. 
ing in ſuch an infinity of rude conceptions. There is a ne- 
ceflity of adapting them to a certain image proportioned 
to his capacity. The divine Majeſty has, therefore in 
ſome meaſure, ſuffered himſelf, for our ſakes, to be cir- 
cumſcribed in corporal limits. His ſupernatural and ce- 
leſtial myſteries have ſigns of our earthly ſtate, His ado- 
ration is expreſſed by offices and words that are ſenſible; 
for it ic man that believes, and that prays. 1 omit the 
other arguments that are made uſe of upon this ſubject. 
But I can hardly be induced to believe, that the fight of 
our crucifixes, that the picture of our Saviour's paſſion, 
that the ornaments and ceremonious motions in our 
churches, that the voices accommodated to the devout- 
neis of our thoughts, and that this rouſing of the ſenſes, 
do not warm the ſouls of the people with a religious 
paſſion of a very ſalutary effect. t | 
Of the objects of. worſhip, to which they have given a 
body, according as neceſſity required in this univerſal 
blindneſs, I ſhouid, I fancy, moſt incline to thoſe who 
adored the ſun. E i ele 
—— la lumiere commune, 
Loeil du monde: et ſi Dieu au chef porte des yeux, 
Les rayons du Soliel font ſes yeux radiau nc 
Qui doument wie a tous, nous maintrennent et gardent, 
Et les faicts des hommes'en ce monde regardent : 
Ce beau, ce grand ſoleil, gui nous fait les ſaiſons, 
Selon qu il entre, ou ſort de ſes douze maiſon : 
Dui remplit Juni vers de ſes virtus cognuts, 
Dui d untraict de ſes yeux nous diſſapre les nuts : 
L'eſprit, Tame du monde, ardent et flamboyant, - 
En la courſe q un jour tout le ciel tournoyant. 
Plein d'immenſe grandeur, rand, wvagabond, et ferme : 
Leguel tient deſſous luy tout le monde pour terme : 
En repos, ſans repos, ovfif et ſans ſcour, 
Fils aijne de nature, et le pere du jour, ® 
The common light that ſhines indifferently 
On all alike, the world's enlight'ning eye ; 
And, if th' Almighty ruler of the ſæjies 
Has eyes, the ſun beams are his radiant eyes, 


That 


* Ronſard, 
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That life and ſafety give to young and old, 

And all men's actions upon earth behold. 

This great, this beautiful and glorious Sun, 
Which ſeaſons gives by revolution; 

That with his virtues fills the univerſe, | 
And with one glance does ſullen clouds diſperſe: 
Earth's life and foul, that, flaming in his ſphere, - 
Surrounds the heavens in one day's career ; 
Immenſely great, moving yet firm and round, 
Who che whole world below has made his bound; 
At reſt, without reſt, idle without ſtay, 

Nature's firſt ſon, and father of the day. 


Foraſmuch as, beſides this his magnitude and beauty, 
tis the piece of this machine which we diſcover at the 
zemoteſt diſtance from us, and therefore ſo little known, 
that they were pardonable. for entering into the admira- 
tion and reverence of it. a 

Thales, who was the firſt that inquired “ into” things 
of this nature, thought God to be a ſpirit, that made 
all things of water. Anaximander, that the Gods were, 
at different and diſtant ſeaſons, dying and entering in“o 
life , and that there was an infinite number of worlds. 
Anaximenes, that the air was God I that he was immenſe 
infinite, and always in motion. Anaxagoras || was the firit 
man who believed, that the deſcription and manner of 
all things were conduQed by the power and reaſon of 
an infinite ſpirit. Alemæon { aſcribed divinity to the 
ſun, the moon, the ftars and the ſoul. Pythagoras has 
made ** God to be a ſpirit, diffuſed through the nature 
of all things, from whence our ſouls are extracted Par- 
menides FF, a circle ſurrounding heaven, and ſupporting 
the world by its heat and light. Empedocles ff pro- 
nounced the four elements, of which all thing are com- 
poſed to be God. Protagoras {||| had nothing to ſay, 


* Cic. de natura deorum. lib. i. c. 10. 

+ Cic ibid. 1 Idem, ibid: Lem, ibid. c. 11. § Id. ib, 
4% Id. ibid. I id. ibid. f 1d. ibid. c. 12. 

He was a ſophiſt of Abdera. Id. ibid. 
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. whether there were gods or not, or what they were. De- 
mocritus * was one while of opinion, that the images and 
their circuitions were gods +; at another time, he deified 
that nature, which darts out thoſe ſavages ; and, at ano- 
ther time, he pays this attribute to our knowledge and 
underſtanding. Plato 4 puts his opinion into various 
lights. He ſays, in his Timzvs, that the father of the 
world cannot be named ; and, in his book of laws, that 
he thinks men ought not to inquire into his being: And 
elſewhere, in the very ſame book, he makes the world, 
the heaven, the ſtars, the earth, and our ſoals, Gods, 
admitting, moreover, thole which have been received 
by ancient inſtitution in every republic. Xenophon || 
reports alike perplexity in the doctrine of Socrates, one 
while that men are not to inquire into the form of God, 
and preſently makes him maintain that the ſun is God, 
arid the ſoul God : Ohe while, he ſays, he maintains 
there is but one God, and afterwards, that there axe ma- 
ny Gods. Speuſippus, Plato's nephew 5. makes God to 
be a certain power governing all things, and that it is an 
animal. Ariſtotle ** one while ſays, it is the ſoul, and 
anocher while the world : one while he gives this world 
another maſter, and at another time makes God the ar- 
dor of heaven. Xenocrates ++ makes the Gods to be 
eight in number, of whom five were among the planets ; 
the fixth conſiſted of all the fixed ſtars, as ſo many of 
its members; the ſeventh and eighth the ſun and moon. 
Heraclitus Ponticus Ii is of a wavering opinion, and finally 
deprives God of ſenſe, and makes kim ſhift from one 
form to another, and afterwards ſays, tis heaven and 
carth. Theophraſtus 55 wanders in the ſame uncertainty 
xmongſt all his fancies, one while aſcribing the ſuperin- 
tendency of the world to the underſtanding, at another 
time to heaven, and one while alſo to the ſtars. Strato 
will have it to be nature, having the power of genera- 
tion, augmentation and diminution, but without form 
and ſentiment. Zeno J makes it to be the law of na- 

* | ; ture, 


* Cic.de nat ura deorum, bh. i. c. 1 2. 

+ Id. ibid. 1 Id. bd. {| 1d. ibid. c. 12. 6 Id. c. 13, 
4 Id. ibid, T 1d. ibid. 1 Id. ibid. 69 14. ibid, 
n 1d. ibid. J Id, c. 14 
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ture, commanding good and forbidding evil, which law 
is an animal, and takes away the accuſtomed gods, 
Jupiter. Juno, Veſta, &c. Diogenes, Apalloniates * 
aſcribes the; deity to age. Nenophanes + makes God 
round, ſeeing and hearing, but not breathing, nor hav- 
ing any thing in common with the nature of man. Ariſto f 
thinks the form of God to be incomprehenſible, deprives 
him of ' ſenſe, and knows not whether he be an animal 
or ſomething elſe, Cleanthes || one while ſuppoſes him to 
be reaſon, another while the world; ſometimes the ſoul 
of nature, at other times the ſupreme heat, called 
F'ther,ro'ling about and'encompaſling all. Perſeus 9, the 
diſciple of Zeno, was of opinion, that men who have 
been remarkably uſeful and profitable to human life, are 
ſurnamed gods. Chryſippus * made a confuſed collec- 
tion of all the foregoing opinions and reckons men alſo, 
who are immortalized, amongſt a thouſand forms, which 
he makes of gods. Diagoras and Theodorus H flatly de- 
ny that there were ever any gods at all. Epicurus ff 


I cannot imagine Wheve Montaigne learned, that Age was the 
deity acknowledged by Diagenes of Apallonia; Age muſt furely 
naue * printed inſtead of Air, in one of the ficht editions of his 
Eſſays, from whence this error was continued in all the following 
editions, | *Tis certain, however, that Cicero ſays expreſsly, that 
air is the god of Diogenes Apolloniates, in his natura deorum lib. 
1. c. 1%. with whom agrees: St. Auſtin, in his book de civitate Dei, 
lib. viii. c. a. from whom it alſo appears, that this philoſopher 
aſcribed; ſenſe to the air, and that he called it the matter out of 
which all things were lormed, and that it was endewed with divine 
reaſon, without' which nothing could de made. M. Bayle, in his 
diQionaty, at the article of Diogenes of Apollonia, infers, that he 
made a whole, or a compound, of sir and the Divine Virtue, in 
which, if air was the matter, the Divine Virtue was the ſoul and 
form; and that, by conſequence, the air, animated by the Diyine 
Virtue, ought, according to that philoſopher, to be ſtiled God. 
As for the veſt, this philoſopher, by afcribing underſtanding to the 
air, differed from his maſter Auaximenes. who thought the air 
inan mate. Us yall t UL 

J Diog. Laert. in the life of Kenophanes, lib. ix, ſect. 19. 

T Cic. de Nat, Deorum, lib. i. c. 14. || Idem, ibid. 

4 dem, c. 15. * Id. ibid. See a learned and judicious 
remark on this paſſage by the preſident Boulier, Tom. i. of the 
293n0ation, by the Abbe d'Olivet, p. 247. 

Cic de Nat, Deor, lib. i. c. 23. and Sextus Empirie. adv. ma- 
them, lib. viii. p. 317, 11 Cic. de divicatione, lib. jj, c. 17. 


f Ns makes 
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| .makes the gods ſhining, tranſparent, and perflable, 
lodged betwixt the two worlds, as betwixt two groves, 
ſecure from ſhocks; inveſted with a' human figure, and 
the members that we have, but which are to them of no 
uſe. 1 HL BILL ; ; | by Lili Jy 
Ego Deum genus ee ſemper duxi, et dicam cœlitum, 
Sed eas non curare opi nar, quid agat humanum genus. 
Lever thought that gods above there were, 
But do not think they care what men do here. 


Truſt now, firs,. to- yaur philoſophy, and brag that you 
have found, out the very: thing you. wanted, amidſt this 
rattle of ſo many philoſophical heads. The perplexity 
of ſo many worldly forms has, had this effect upon me, 
that manners and opinions, differing, from mine, do 
not ſo much: diſguſt as inſtrutt me; and, upon a com- 
pariſon, do not puff me up ſo.much-as. they humble me: 
And all other choice than that, which comes expreſsly 
from the hand of God; ſeems to me a choice of ſmall 
. prerogative, The politics of the world are no leſs con- 
trary upon this ſubject than the ſchools, whereby we 
may learn that fortune itſelf is not more variable and 
inconſtant than our reaſon, nor more blind and incon- 
ſiderate. en 
7 The things, which are the moſt unknown, are the 
moſt proper to be deiſied. Wherefore, to make Gods 
of ourſelves, as the ancients did, is the moſt ridiculous 
and childiſh imagination poſſible; ,. ſhould ſooner adhere 
to thoſe whe. worſhipped the ſerpent, the dog, and 
the ox; foraſmuch as their nature and exiſtence is leſs. 
known to us, and that we have more authority to ima- 
gine what we pleaſe of thoſe beaſts, and ta aſcribe ex- 
traordinary faculties to them. But to have made gods 
of thoſe-of our own condition, of whom we cannot but 
know the imperfection, and to have attributed to them 
deſire, anger, revenge, marriage, generation, kindred, 
love, and jealouſy, our members and our. bones, our fe- 
vers and our pleaſures, our deaths and burials, muſt needs 
proceed from a marvellous intoxication of the human un- 
derſtanding. 
We 
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Dug procul uſque adeo divino ab numine diftant, 
Inque deum numero que ſint indigna wideri *, 


For theſe are ſo unlike the gods ; the frame 
So much unworthy of that glorious name. 


The different forms of theſe gods are known, toge- 
Ather with their ages, apparel, ornaments, genealo- 
« gies, marriages, kindred ; and they are exhibited, in 
all reſpects, according to the ſimilitude of human weak- 
neſs; for they are repreſented to us with diſturbed 
* minds, and we read of the concupiſcence and anger 
* of the gods. And 'tis equally abſurd to have aſcribed 
divinity, not only to faith, virtue, honour, concord, li- 
berty, victory, piety, but alſo to voluptuouſnets, 
fraud, death, envy, old age, miſery, fear, fever, 
ill fortune, and other injuries of our frail and tranſitory: 
life. | 

Duid juvat hoc, templis naſtros inducere mores ? 

O curve in terris anime et cœleſtium inanes 1 


O abje& ſouls, ſtuck ever deep in clay! 
Souls unenlig hten'd by celeſtial ray! 

Elſe, could we thus affront each ſacred ſhrine, 
Could we to gods mere human droſs aſſign. 


The Egyptians, with an impudent precaution, interdicted. 
upon pain of hanging, that any one ſhould ſay, that 
their gods, Serapis and Iſis, had formerly been men: and 
yet no one was ignorant, that they had been ſuch. And 
their effigies, with the finger upon the mouth, ſignified, 
ſays Varro, that myſterious decree to their prieſts, to 
conceal their mortal original, as it muſt, by neceſlary 
conſequence, cancel all the veneration paid to them. 
Sceing that man ſo much deſired to equal himſelf to 
God, he had done better, ſays Cicero, to have attracted 
the divine qualities to himſelf, and drawn them down 
hither below, than to ſend his corruption and miſery up- 
wards. But, to take it right, he has ſeveral ways done 


both the one and the other, with like vanity of opinion. 
When 


* Lucret. lib. v. 123, 124. 
+ Cic. de natura deorum, lib, ii, c. 28. 
1 Perfius, fat, it, v. 61, 
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When the philoſophers ſearch narrowly into the hie 
rarchy of their gods, and make a great buſtle about 
diſtinguiſhing their aſliances, offices, and power; I can. 
not believe they ſpeak as they think. When Plato de. 
{cribes Plato's verger to us, and the bodily conveniencies 
or pain that attend us, aſter the ruin and annihilation 
of our bodies, and accommodates them to the ſenſe we 
have of them in this life. 


Secrets celant calles, & myrtea circiim 
Suva tegit, cure non ipſã in morte relinguunt &. 


In vales and myrtle groves they penſive lie, 
Nor do their cares forſake them, when they die, 


When Mahomet promiſes his followers a paradiſe hung 
with tapeſtry, adorned with gold and precious ſtones, fur- 
niſhed with wenches of excellent beauty, rare wines, and 
delicate diſhes; I plainly ſee that they are in jeſt, when, 
to humour our ſenſuality, they allure and attract us by 
hopes and opinions ſuitable to our mortal appetites ; 
And yet ſome amongſt us, are fallen into the like error, 
promiſing to themſelves, after the reſurrection, a ter- 
reſtrial and temporal ltfe, accompanied with all forts of 
worldly convenieneies and pleaſures. Can we believe, 
that Plato, he who had ſuch heavenly conceptions, and 
was ſo well acquainted with the divinity, as thence to 
acquire the' ſurname of Divine Plato, ever thought 
that the poor creature, man, had any thing in him ap- 
icable to that incomprehenfib'e power? And that he 
ieved, that the weak hoids we are able to take were 
capable, or the force of our underſtanding ſufficient to 
ticipate of beatitude, or eternal pains ? We ſhould 
then tell him, from human reaſon, if the pleaſures thou 
doſt promiſe us, in the other life, are of the fame kind 
that I have enjoyed here below, this bas nothing in com- 
mon with infinity: Though all my five natural ſenſes 
ſhould be even raviſhed with pleaſure, and my ſoul fall 
ol all the contentment it could hope or defire, we know 
what all this amounts to, all this would be nothing : If 
there be any thing of mine there, there is nothing di- 
vine; 


® Zneid, lib, vi. v 44+ 
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vine ; if this be no more than what may belong to our 
preſent condition, it cannot be of any account : all 
contentment of mortals is mortal : Even the knowledge 
of our parents, children, and friends, if that can affect 
and delight us in the other world, if that ſtill continue a 
ſatis faction to us there, we ſtill remain in earthly and ſi- 
nite conveniencies: We cannot, as we ought, conceive 
the greatneſs of theſe high and divine promiſes, if we 
could, in any fort conceive them: To have a worthy 
imagination of them, we muſt imagine them unimagina- 
ble, inexplicable, and incomprehenſible, and abſolutely 
different from from. thoſe of our wretched experience. 
„ Eye hath not ſeen,” ſaith St. Paul," © nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love him.“ And 
if, to render us capable, our Being be reformed and 
changed (as thou ſayeſt, Plato, by thy purifications) it 
ought to be fo extreme and total a change, that, by na- 
tural philoſophy, we ſhall be no more ourſelves, 


Hector erat tunc cum bello certabat, at i/le 
Tractus ab AEmonio non erat Hector eguo t. 


He Hector was, while he did fight, but, when 
Drawn by Achilles' ſteeds, no Hector then. 


It _ be ſomething elſe that muſt receive theſe re- 
wards, 
Quad mutatur, di ſſolvitur, interit ergo; g 
Trajiciuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant f. 
Things, chang'd, diſſolved are, and therefore die; 
Their parts are mix'd, and from their order fly. 


For, in Pythagoras's Metempfychoſis, and the change 
of habitation that he imagined ſouls underwent, can we 
believe, that the lion, in whom the ſoul of Cæſar is in- 
cloſed, does eſpouſe Cæſar's paſſions, or that the lion is 
he? For, if it was ſtill Cæſar, they would be in the right, 
who, controverting this opinion with Plato, reproach 
him, that the ſon might be ſeen to ride his mother tranſ- 
formed into a mule, and the like abſurdities ; And can, 

we 


* 1 Cor. ii. 9. + Ovid. Triſt. hb. iu. el. 2. V. 27. 
1 Lucret. lib. iii. V. 756. 
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we believe, that, in the transformations which are made 
of the bodies of animals into others of the ſame kind, 
that the new comers are no other than their predeceſſors ? 
From the aſhes of a phœnix “, they ſay, a worm is in- 
gendered, and from that another phoenix ; who can ima- 
— that this ſecond phœ nix is no other than the firſt ? 

e ſee our ſilk - worms, as it were, die and wither; and 
from this wither d body a butterfly is produced, and from 
that another worm; how ridiculous would it be to ima. 
gine, that this were ſtill the firſt ? That which has once 
ceaſed to be, is no more. 


Nec fi materiam noſtram collegerit etas 
Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit, ut ſita nunc et, 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vitæ, 
Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id quaque factum, 
Interrupta ſemel cum fit repetentia noſtra +. 
Neither, tho' time ſhould gather and reſtore 
Our aſhes to the form they had before, 
And give again new life and light withal, 

| Would that new figure us concern at all; 
Nor we again ever the ſame be ſeen, 
Our Being having interrupted. been. 


And Plato, when thou ſayeſt, in another place, That it 
ſhall be the ſpiritual part of man, that will be concerned 
in the fruition of the rewards in another life, thou te!- 
leſt us a thing,, wherein. there. is as little appearance of 
truth. | | | 
Scilicet avulſus radicibus, ut neguit ullam 
Difpicire ipſe oculas rem, ſeorſum corpore tato ||. 
For, as the eye grows ſtiff, and altogether blind, ) 
When from its ſocket rent ; ſo ſoul and mind 
Loſe all their pow'rs, when from their limbs disjoin'd. ) 


For, at this rate, it would no more be man, nor conſe- 
quently us, who ſhould be concerned in this enjoy- 
ment; for we are compoſed of two principally eſſential 
parts, the ſeparation: of which is the death and ruin of 
our being. F 
Inter 


o Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. x. e. 2. 7 Lucret, lib, iii. v. 859, Sc. 
1 1d. ibid. v. 562, &c. 
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titer enim jecta eff vitai pauſa, vageque 
Deerrarunt paſſim motus ab ſenfibus omnes T. 


When once that pauſe of life is come between, 
Tis juſt the ſame as we had never been. 


We do not ſay, that the man ſuffers, though the worms. 
feed upon his members, and that the earth eonſumes. 
them. . + 0 


Et nibil hoc ad nos, qui coitu conjugioque 


Corporis atgue anime conſiſti mus uniter apti fl. 


What's that to us? for We are only We, 
While ſoul and body in one frame agree. 


Moreover, upon what foundation of their juſtice can 
the gods take notice of, or reward man, after his death, 
for his good and virtuous actions, which they themſelves. 
promoted and produced in him ? And why ſhould they 
be offended at, or puniſh him for wicked ones, fince 
themſelves have created him in fo frail a condition, 
and when, with one glance of their will, they might pre- 
vent him, from og Might not Epicurus, with great 
colour of human. reaſon, obje that to Plato ? Did he 
not often ſave himſelf with this ſentence, That it is im- 
* poſſible to eſtabliſh any thing certain of the immor- 
tal nature by the mortal? She does nothing but err 
* throughout, but eſpecially when ſhe medd'es with di- 
vine things.” Who does more evidently perceive this, 
than we do ? For although we have given her certain and 
infallible principles, and though we have enlightened her 
ſteps with. the ſacred lamp of truth, which it has pleaſed. 
God to communicate to us; we daily ſee, nevertheleſs, 
that if ſhe ſwerve never ſo little from the ordinary path, 
and ſtrays from, or wanders out of the way. ſet out and 
beaten by the church, how ſoon ſhe loſe:, confounds, and 
fetters herſelf, tumbling and floating in this vaſt, turbu- 
lent, and waving fea of human opinions, without re- 
ſtraint, and. without any view ; ſo ſoon. as, ſue loſes this 
great and common road, ſhe is bewildered in a labyrinth 
of a thouſand. ſeveral vaths. Man cannot be any 
thing but what he is, nor imagine beyond the reach of 

„ his capacity: Tis a greater preſumption, ſays Plu- 


1 Lueret, lib. iii. v. 27 2. ] 16, ibid. v. 857, ly” 
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+ tarch, in them who are but men, to attempt to ſpeak 
and diſcourſe of the gods and demi- gods, than it is in 
* a man, ignorant of muſic, to judge of fingers; or in a 
man, who never was in a camp, to diſpute about arms 
and martial affairs, preſuming by ſome light conjec. 
« ture, to comprehend the effects of an art he is totally 
* a ſtranger to. Antiquity, I believe, thought to pal; 
a compliment upon the divinity, in aſſimilating it to 
man, inveſting it with his faculties, and adorning it 
with his quaint humours, and more fhameful neceſ- 
fities; offering it our aliments to eat, our dances, 
maſquerades, and farces to divert it, our, veſtments to 
cover it, and our houſes to dwell in; careſſing it with 
the odours of incenſe, anc the ſounds of muſic, beſides 
garlands and r And, to accommodate it to our 
vicious paſſions, ſoothing its juſtice with inhuman ven- 
eance, and ſuppoſing it delighted with the ruin and dif. 
1 ation of things by itſelf created and preſerved : As 
iberius Sempronius, who cauſed the rich ſpoils and arms 
he had gained from the enemy in Sardinia, to be burnt 
for a facrifice to Vulcan: As did Paulus Emilius thoſe 
of Macedonia to Mars and Minerva. So Alexan- 
der, arriving in the Indian ocean, threw feveral great 
veſſels of gold into the ſea, in favour of Thetis; 
and, morever, loaded her altars with a ſlaughter, not of 
innocent beaſts only, but of men alſo ; as ſeyeral na- 
tions, and ou ongſt the reſt, were ordinarily uſed 
to do: And I believe there is no nation that has not 
tried the experiment. | ern 9 
- ,, —Sulmons creatouuu . 
Quatuor hie juvenes, totidem guos educat Ufens, | _ 
V iventes rapit, inftrias guos immolet umbris #... . 
He took of youths, who're born at Sulmo four ; 
Of theſe at Liens bred, as Many more,; 0 (9125 
O them alive, in moſt in human wile; 
To offer to the god, in aιrν]⏑f %. 


The Getes + bold them {e+e 4 immortal, and that 
their death is nothing bu 5+>+5147 a journey towards 


their god Zamolxis pears they diſpatch 


One, 


; #® Zaeid. lib. r. ic cet lib. iy, p. 289, 
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one, from them, to him, to intreat fome neeeſ - 
ſaries of him; which envoy is choſen by lot, and the 
form of diſpatching him, after having inſtructed him, 
by word of mouth, what he is to deliver, 1s, that three 
of the by-flanders hold out ſo many javelins, againſt 
whick the reft throw his body with alf their force. If 
he happens to be wounded in a mortal part, and im- 
mediately dies, they think it a ſure argument of the di- 
vine favour ; but, if he eſcape, they think him wicked 
and accurſed, and another is deputed, after the ſame 
manner, in his ſtead. Ameſtris, the * morher of Xerxes, 
being grown old, cauſed, at once, fourteen young men 
of the beſt families of Perſia, to be buried alive, ac- 
cording to the religion of the country, to gratify ſome 
infernal deity: And yet, to this day, the idols of I be- 
mixtiran are cemented with the blood of little children, 
and. they delight in no ſacrifice, but of thefe pure and 
infantine ſouls ; a juſtice thuity of the blood of inno- 
cents, G | 


Tantam religio potuit ſuadere malorum +. 


Such impious afe was of religion made, 
duch dev'liſh acts religion could perſuade. 


The Carthaginians ſacrificed their own children to Sa- 
turn; and they who had none of their own, bought 
of others f, the father and mother being, in the mean 
time, obliged to aſſiſt at the ceremony, with a gay and 
contented countenance. It was a ſtrange fancy to 
gratify the divine bounty with our affliction; like the 
Lacedæmonians. who regaled their Diana with the tor- 
menting of young boys, whom they cauſed to be 
| whipped, for her fake, very often to death. It was a 
favage humour to think of gratifying the architea by 
the fabverfion of his building ; to ſeek to take away the 
peaniſhment due to the guilty, by puniſhing the innocent; 
and to imagine, that poor Iphigenia, at the port of Aulis, 
ſhould, by her death, and by being ſacrificed, make fa- 

tis faction 


® She was the wife of Xerxes, who was born of Atoſſa, daugh- 
ter of Cyrus. Plutarch. de ſuperſtitione, c. 13. ei Hercdotus, lib. 
vii. p. 477. + Lucret. lib. i. v. 102. 1 Plutarch. ibid. 

| Idem, in the notableſa) ings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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tisfaQtion to God for the crimes committed by the army 
of the Greeks. 
Et caſta inceſiè nubendi tempore in ipſo 
Hoſtia concideret madtatu mæſta parentis “. 


And that the chaſte ſhould, in her nuptial band, 
Die by a moſt unnat'ral father's hand. 


And that the two noble and generous fouls of the two 
Decii, the father and the fon, to incline the favour of 
the gods to be propitious to the affairs of Rome, ſhould 
throw themſelves headlong into the thickeſt of the e- 
nemy. + Quz fuit tanta deorum iniquitas, ut placari 

populo Romano non poſſent, nifi tales viri occidifſent ? 
How great was the reſentment of the gods, that they 
could not be reconciled to the people of Rome, unleſs 
fuch men-periſhed ? To which may be added, that it is 
not in the criminal to cauſe himſelf to be ſcourged, accord- 
ing to his own meaſure, nor at his own time, but that 
it purely — to the judge; who conſiders nothing as 
chaſtiſements, but what he appoints ;- and cannot call 
that a puniſhment, which the ſufferer chuſes. The di- 
vine vengeance preſuppoſes. an abſolute difſent in us, 
both from its juſtice, and our puniſhments; and there- 
fore it was a ridiculous humour of Polycrates ||, the ty- 
rant of Samos, who, to interrupt the continued courſe 
of his good fortune, and to balance it, went and threw 
the deareſt and moſt precious jewel' he had into the 
ſea; believing, that by this misfortune of his own pro- 
curing, he ſatisfied the revolution and viciſſitude of for- 
tune; and ſhe, to ridicule his folly, ordered it ſo that 
the ſame jewel came again into his hands, being found 
in the belly of a fiſh. And then to what end are thoſe. 
tearings and diſmemberings by the Corybantes, the Me- 
nades, and in our times, by the Mahometans, who cut 
and flaſh: their faces, boſoms, and members, to gra- 
tify their prophet, foraſmuch. as the offence lies in 
the will, not 1a the breaſt, eyes, genitals, beauty, the 


ſhoulders, 


® Luciet. lib. i, v. 99, 100. 
+ Cicero de nat. deor. lib. iii. c. C. 
Herodot. lib. iti. p. 201. 202. 
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ſoulders, or the throat ? , Tantus eſt perturbatæ men- 
tis & ſedibus ſuis pulſæ, furor, ut fic+ dii placentur, 
« quemadmodum ne homines quidem ſæviunt.' So great 
is the fary of troubled minds, when once diſplaced from 
the ſeat of reaſon, as tothink the gods ſhould be appeaſed, 
with what even men are aot ſo mad as to perform. The 
uſe of this natural contexture has not only reſpect to us, 
but alio to the ſervice of God, and other men. And 
it is as unjuſt to hurt it for our purpoſe, as to kill our- 
ſelves upon any pretence whatever. It ſeems to be great 
cowardice and treachery to exerciſe cruelty upon, and 
to deftroy the functions of the body, that are ſtupid and 
ſervile, in order to ſpare the ſoul the trouble of go- 
verning them according to reaſon. Ubi iratos deo ti- 
ment, qui. fic propitios habere merentur ? In regiz li- 
* bidinis voluptatem caſtrati ſunt quidam, ſed nemo ſibi, 
ne, vir eſſet, jubente Domino, manus intulit. How are 
they afraid of the anger of the gods, who think to merit 
their favour at that rate? Some, indeed, have been 
made eunuchs for the lutt of princes : But no man, at his 
maſter's command, has put his own hard to unman 
himſelf; ſo did they fill their religion with ſeveral ill 
effects. | | | 

— ſepiùs olim 

Religio peperit ſcelerofa, atque impia facta f. 

Too true it is, that oft in elder times 

Religion did produce notorious crimes. 


Now nothing of ours can in any ſort be compared or 
tikened unto the Divine Nature, which will not blemiſh 
and ſmut it with much imperfection. How can that infi- 
nite beauty, power and bounty, admit of any correſpon- 
dence, or fimilitude, to ſuch abject things as we are, 
without extreme detriment and diſhonour to his divine 
greatneſs ? © Infirmum Dei fortius eſt hominibus : Et 
* ſtultum Dei ſapientius eſt hominibus 1. For the fool- 
iſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, and the weakneſs of 
God is ſtronger than men. | Stilpo the philoſopher, 

| being 


Div. Auę. de civitate Dei, lib. vi. c. 10. + Lucret. lib. i. ver. 


$3. 84. 1 1 Cor. i. 25. [| Dig. Laert. in the lite of Stilpo, 


lio, it, ſect. 117. 
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being aſked, whether the gods were delighted with 


dur adaratians and facrifices: You are indiiczeet, an- 


ſwered he, let us withdraw apart, if you tai; of ſuch 
things. Nevertheleſs, we preſcribe him bound, we keep 
his power beſieged. by our reaſoning, (Ic raving 
and dreams reaſon, with the diſpeniation oi philoſo- 
y, which fays, both the fool and tb knave run mad 

reaſon ; but by a particular mn of reaſon). we 
endeavour to ſubject him to the ain and feeble app-ar- 
ances of our underſtandings ; him, who has made both 
us and our knowledge, Becauſe that nothing is made of 
nothing, God therefore could not make the world with- 
out matter. What, has God put into our hands the 
keys and moſt ſecret ſprings of bis power? Is he ob- 
liged not to exceed the limits of our knowledge ? Put 
the caſe, O man, that thou haft been able here ro mark 
ſome footſteps of his performances: Doſt thou therefore 
think, that he has therein done all he could do, and haz 
crowded all his forms and ideas in this wock? Thou 
ſeeſt nothing, but the order and government of this lit- 
tle vault, in which thou art lodged, if thou doſt ſee 


O mech: Whereas his divinity has an infinite jarif- 


dition beyond: This part has nothing in compariſon 
of the whole. | 
ea cum tl, terragus marque, 
Nil ſunt ad ſiunmam ſummai totius omnem *, 
The earth, the ſea and ſkies, from pole to pole, 
Are ſmall, nay nothing to the mighty Whole. 


'Tis a municipal law that thou alledgeſt, thou knoweſt 
not what is the univerſal. Tie thyſelf to that to which 
thou art ſubject, but not him; he is not of thy bro- 
therhood, thy fellow-citizen, or companion: if he has 
in ſome ſort communicated himſelf unto thee, tis not 
to debaſe himſelf to thy littleneſs, nor to make thee 
comptroller of his power. A human body cannot fly to 
the clouds: The ſun runs every day his ordinary 
courſe without ever reſting: The bounds of the ſea 
and the earth cannot be confounded : The water is un- 
ſtable, and without firmneſs: A wall, unleſs it has a 


breach 


* Lucrct, lib. vi, v. 678, &. 
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breach in it, is impenetrable to a ſolid boy: A man 
cannot preferve his life in the flames; he cannot be both 
in heaven and upon earth, and in a thouſand places ut 
once:corporally.. Tis for thee, that he has made theſe 
tegulations; tis thee, that they concern. He has ma- 
nifeſted to Ohriſtians, that he has exceeded them all;,when- 
ever it pleaſed him. And, in truth, why, Almighty as 
he is, ſhould he have limited bis power within any der- 
tain meaſure ? in whoſe favour ſhould he have 'renoun- 
ced his privilege? Thy reafon has in no other thing 
more of probability and foundation, than where it per- 
ſuades thee that there is a plurality of worlds. 


Zerramgue et ſolem, lunam, mare, cetera yue ſunt, 

Non e unica ſed numero magis innumerali . 

That earth, ſun, moon, fea, and the relt that are, 

Not ſingle, but innumerable were. 
The moſt eminent wits of the elder times believed it; 
as do ſome of this age of ours compelled by the appear- 
ances of human reaſon : Roraſmuch as in this fabric 
that we behold, there is nothing ſingle and one. 

— in Jumma res nulla fit una, | 

'Unica que gignatur : Et unica ſolaque creſcat f. 

Since nothing's ſingle in this mighty maſs, 

That can alone beget, alone increaſe. 


and that all the kinds are multiplied in ſome number. 
By which it ſeems not to be likely, that God fflould have 
made this work only without a companion, and that the 
matter of this form ſhould have been totally drained in 
this ſole individual. 

Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare neceſſt eſt, 

Et alias alibi congreſſus materiai, 
Qualis hic gſt avido\complexu quam tenet ether |. 


Wherefore 'tis neceſſary to confeſs, 
That there muſt elſewhere'be the like congreſs 
Of the like matter which the airy ſpace 
Holds faſt within its infinite embrace. 
Eſpecially 


* Lucref, lib, ii. v. 1034. * 16: bid. v. 1076. 
Ad. ibid, v. 1063. 
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Eſpecially if it be a living creature, which its motion; 
render ſo credible, that Plato * affirms it, and that many 
of our people either confirm, or dare not deny it. No 
more than that ancient opinion, that the heavens, the 
ſtars, and other members of the world, are creature; 
compoſed of body and ſoul : Mortal, in reſpe& of their 
compoſition, but immortal by the determination of the 
Creator. Now if there be many worlds, as Democritus, 
Epicurus, and almoſt all philoſophy has believed, what do 
we know, but that the principles and rules of this of ours 
may in like manner concern the reſt? They may per. 
adventure have another form and another polity. + Epi. 

curus ſuppoſes them either like or unlike. 
We ſee in this world an infinite difference and variety 
according to the diſtance of places. Neither the corn, 
wine, nor any of our animals are to be ſeen in that new 
corner of the world diſcovered by our fathers ; tis all 
there another thing. And, in times paſt, do but conk. 
.der in how many parts of the world they had no know- 
ledge either of Bacchus or Ceres. It Pliny or He. 
rodotus are to be believed, there are in certain places 
a kind of men very little reſembling us 1. And 
there are mongrel and ambiguous forms, betwixt the 
human and brutal natures. 'There are countries, where 
men are born without heads, having their mouth and 
eyes in their breaſt 5: Where they are all Hermaphro- 
dites ; where they go- on all four ; where they have but 
one eye in their forchead, and a head more like a dog 
than one of us ** : Where they are half fiſh, the lower 
part, and live in the water : where the women bear at 
five years old, and live but = ++: Where the head 
and ſkin of the forehead are fo hard, that a ſword will 
not touch them, but rebounds again: Where men have 
no beards : Nations that know not the uſe of fire, and 
others that eject ſeed of a black ||| colour. What ſhall 
p 3:1 we 


* In his Timeus, p. 527. / 
Diog. Laert. in the life of Epicurus, lib. x. ſect. 8 9. 
Herod. lib. iv. p. 324, where are laid to be ſome with heads like 
thoſe of dogs. 
5 Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. viii. c. 2. he took thoſe for & fort of apes. 
n Herod, lib. iii. p. 234. 
+Þ Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. vi. c. 30. et lib. vii. c. 2. | 
I Herod. lib. i.i. p. 229. A very able anatomiſt has aſſured me 
that this is falle. 
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we ſay of thoſe that “ naturally change themſelves into 
wolves, mares, and then into men again? And if it be 
true, as F Plutarch ſays, that in ſome plage of the In- 
dies, there are men without mouths, who nouriſh them- 
ſelves with the ſmell of certain odours, how many of 
our deſcriptions are falſe ? Man is no more riſible, nor, 
peradventure, capable of reaſon and ſociety. The diſ- 
poſition and cauſe of our internal compoſition would for 
the moſt part be to no purpoſe. | 
Moreover, how manythings are there in our own know- 
ledge, that oppoſe thoſe fine rules we have cutout for, and 
preſcribe to nature ? And yet we undertake to bring God 
himſelf into them ! how many things do we call miracu- 
lous and contrary to nature ? This is done by every na- 
tion, and by every man, in proportion to their ſhare of 
ignorance. How many occult properties and quinteſ- 
ſences do we diſcover ? For our going according to na- 
ture is no more than going according to what we un- 
derſtand, as- far as that is able to follow, and 
as far as we ſee into it: All beyond that is mon- 
ſtrous and irregular. Now, by this account, all thin 
will be monſtrous to the wiſeſt and moſt underſtanding 
men ; for human reaſon has perſuaded them, that it had 
no manner of ground or foundation, not ſo much as to 
be ſure that ſnow is white ; for Anaxagoras affirmed it 
to be black I if there be any thing, or if there be no- 
thing 
* Here Montaigne ſeems not to have rightly attended to his 


Pliny, who ſays, That a perſon, who can be perſuaded that men 
were ever metamorphoſed into wolves, and afterwards into men 
again, Will be ready to give his credit to all the fables that have 
been invented for fo many ages paſt. Pliny having there quoted 
ſome *ories of ſuch pretended metamorphoſes, cries out, Tis atto- 
niſhing, how far the Greeks have extended their credulity. There 
is no lye ever ſo impudent, that wants a witnels to prove it. Pliny, 
lib, viii. c. 22. 

+ I cannot find the paſſage in Plutarch from whence Montaigne 
took this; but Pliny, in his nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 2. relates thut at the 
extremity of the Indies. near the ſource of the Ganges. there is a 
nation of Aſtomes, i. e. a people without mouths, all whoſe bodies 
are covered with a ſhag hair, and d:efſed in the down of leaves, and 
who live only by the ſcents they draw in throuch their noſtrils. 

t Cic. Acad. queſt. lib. iv. c. 23. Sextus mviricus alſo puts 


Metrodorus of Chios in the number of Sceptics, EI #56 XevTTQNCy 
aAnfiigs p. 146 


* 
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thing; if whether we know, or do not know ; which 


 Metrodorus Chius denied that man was able to deter. 
mine: Or whether we live, as Euripides doubis, whe. 


ther the life we live is life, ar whether that be not life, 
which we call death, 


"Tis Folder et C 7603 xix2allat Saris 
T C N Irnoxuy 79 *. 8 


Who knows if life ben't that which wecall death, 
And death the thug chat we call life ? 


And not without ſame appearance. For why do we from 


this inſtant derive the title of being, which is but a 
flaſh of lightning in the infinite courſe of an eternal 


night, and ſo ſhort an interruption of our perpetual and 
natural condition? death poſſeſſing all that paſſed be- 
fore, and all the future of this moment, and alſo a good 


part of the moment itſelf +. Others (wear there is no 
motion at all, as the followers of Melifſus, and that no 


thing ſtirs. For, if there be but one, neither can that 


1 motion be of any uſe to him, nor the motion 


rom one place to another, as Plato proves, that there 
1s neither generation nor corruption in nature. | Pto- 
tagoras ſays, that there is nothing in nature but doubt : 
That a man may equally diſpute of all things; and even 
of this, whether a man may equally diſpute of all 
things: F Manſiphanes, that, of things which ſeem 
to be, nothing is more than it is not : That there is no- 
+] thing 


Plato in his Gorgias, p. 300, Niag.iLaert..in+the'life of.Pyrrho, 
lib. ix. ſect. 73. and Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. iii. c. 24- 
quote theſe verſes differently from themſelves, and what they are 
here; and yet there is noteal difference in the ſenſe. 

+ Diog. Leert. in the. life of Meliſſus, lib. ix. ſect. 24. 

Diog. Laert. in the life of Protagoras, lib. ix. ſect. 51. Were ! 
io believe Protagoras, ſays Seneca, there is nothing in the nature 
vof things but What is doubtful, ep. 88. 

$ This mult certainly be a miſtake of the preſs, for Nauſiphanes, 
who was a diſciple and follower of Pyrrho, as ſuch muſt maintain, 
that there-was nothing certain but uncertainty 3 and this is what 
Montaigne would undoubtedly have us here underſtand, according 
to the report of Seneca, who:ſays ex preſiy, Were I to believe. Nau- 
« (iphanes, the only one thing certain is, that there ie nathing cer- 
„ tain.' Ep. 88. 
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thing certain hut uncertainty. Parmenides, that, of 
that which ſeems, there is no one thing in general; that 
there is but one thing. Zeno, that one even is not; 
and that there is nothing. If there were one thing, it 
would either be in another, or in itſelf. If it be in ano- 
ther they are two: If it be in itſelf, they are yet two; 
the comprehending and the comprehended. According 
to theſe doctrines, the nature of things is no other than 
a ſhadow, either falſe or vain. 

For a Chriſtian to talk after this manner I always 
thought it very indiſcreet and irreverend, God cannot 
die, God cannot contradict himſelf; God cannot do 
this, or that, I do not like to have the Divine Power 
ſo limited by the rules of our ſpeech. And the appear- 
ance which preſents itſelf to us in theſe propoſitions, 
ought to be repreſented more religiouſly and reverently. 

Our ſpeech has its failings and defects as well as all 
the reſt. Grammar is that which creates moſt diſturb 
ance in the world. Our ſuits only ſpring from the de- 
bate of the interpretation of laws: And moſt wars pro- 
ceed from the inability of miniſters clearly to expreſs the 
conventions and treaties of princes. How many quar- 
rels, and of how great importance, has the doubt of the 
meaning of this ſyllable Hoc created in the world? Let 
us admit the concluſion that logic itſelf preſents us with 
to be the cleareſt. If you ſay, it is fair weather, and that 
you ſay true, it is then fair weather. Is not this a very 


certain form of ſpeaking ? and yet it will deceive us: 


* © Unum eſſe omnia.“ This opinion which Cicero, in Quzſt, 
Acad. lib, iv. c. 37, attributes to Xenophanes, was alſo that of Par- 
menides, a diſciple of Xenophanes, if we may believe Ariftotle, who 
ſays, lib. i. Metaphyſ. c. 5. That Parmenides really believed there 
was but one ſingle Being, but that to ſerve appearances he admitted 
of two principles, heat and cold. I have this laſt quotation from 
the tranſlator of Cic, de Natura Deorum, tom. iii. p. 276. Were J 
to believe Parmenides, ſys Seneca, ep. 88. there is nothing but one 
thing. And probably from hence it was that Montaigne took 
what he tells us here of Parmenides. 

+ This Zeno mutt be the Zeno of Eleus, the difcipl- of Parme- 
nides. The Pyrrhonians reckoned him one of their ſect. Diog. 
Laert. in the life of Pyrtho, lib. ix. ſect. 72. Montaigne here has 
alſo copied Seneca, Ep. 88. where after theſe words, * Were I to be- 
* lieveParmenidex, there is nothing beſides one, he adds immediately, 
* If Zeno, there is not ſo much as one.” 
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That it will do fo, let us follow the example. If you 
ſay, Youlye, and that you ſay true, then you do lye. The 
art, the reaſon, and force of the concluſion of this, are 
like to the other, and yet we are gravelled. 

The Pyrrhonian philoſophers, I diſcern, cannot ex- 
preſs their general conception in any manner. For they 
abſolutely require a new language on purpoſe. Ours is 
all formed of affirmative propoſitions, which are totally 
againſt them. Inſomuch that when they ſay, I doubt, 


they are preſently taken by the throat, to make them 


confeſs, that at leaſt they know and are aſſured that they 
do doubt. By which means they have been compelled 
to ſhelter themſelves under this medicinal compariſon, 
without which, their humour would be inexplicable. 
When they pronounce, I know not; or, I doubt; they 
ſay, that this propoſition carries off itſelf, with the reſt, 
not more, nor leſs than rhubarb “, that drives out the 
ill humours, and carries itſelf off with them: This fancy 
is better conceived by the interrogation ; What do I know? 
See what uſe they make of this irreverent way of ſpeak- 
ing . In the preſent diſputes about our religion, if 
you preſs its adverſaries too hard, they will roundly tell 
you, that it is not in the power of God to make it ſo, 
that his body ſhould be in paradiſe and upon earth, and 
in ſeveral places at once. And ſee what advantage the 
ancient ſcoffer made of this. However, ſays he, it is no 
little conſolation to man to ſee that God cannot do all 
things: for he cannot kill himſelf, if he would: 
which is the greateſt privilege we have in ſuch a pain- 
ful life : he cannot make mortals immortal, nor bring 
to life again the dead. nor make it fo, that he who has 
lived, has not ; nor that he, who has had honours, has 
not had them, having no other right to the paſt, than 
that of oblivion : And, that this compariſon of a man 

tO 


This is exactly the compariſon which the Pyrrhonians were 
accuſtomed to make ule of. g 

1 This refers to what is ſaid in the preceding page, That God 
© cannot do this or that. 
I Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib, ii. c. 7. 
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to God may alfo be made out by pleaſant examples, 
he cannot order it ſo, he ſays, that twice ten ſhall not 
be twenty. This js what he ſays, and what a Chriſtian 
ought to take heed of letting fall from his lips. Where- 
as, on the contrary, it ſeems as if ſome men ſtudied 
ſuch mad impudent language, to reduce God to their 
own meaſure. | 


Cras vel atrd 

Nube polum pater occupato, 

Vel ſole puro, non tamen irritum 
Juodcumque retro eft, efficiet : neque. 
Diſfinget, infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens ſemel bora wexit +. 


To- morrow, let it ſhine or rain, 
Yet cannot this the paſt make vain; 
Nor uncreate and render void, 

That which was yeſterday enjoy'd 5. 


When we ſay that the infinity of ages, as well paſt as to 
come, are but one inſtant with God: that his bounty, 
wiſdom, and power are the ſame with his Eſſence ; our 
mouths ſpeak it, but our underſtandings apprehend it 
not : and yet ſuch is our vain opinion of ourſelves, that 
we muſt make the Divinity to paſs thro” our ſieve ; and 
from thence proceed all the dreams and errors with 
which the world is poſſeſſed, whilſt we reduce and weigh 
in our balance a thing ſo far above our poiſe. * Mi- 
rum quò procedat improbitas cordis humani, parvulo 
* aljquo invitata — 


ſu. i.e. Tis a wonder to what a 
length the pride of man's heart will proceed, if encou- 
raged with the leaſt ſucceſs. How inſolently is Epi- 
curus reproved by the Stoics, for his maintaining, that 
to be truly good and happy appertained only to God, 
and that the wiſe man had nothing but a ſhadow and re- 
ſemblance of it? How .preſumptuouſly have they bound 
God by deſtiny, (a thing, that, by my conſent, none 
that bears the name of a Chriſtian, ſhould ever 
do again) and both Thales, Plato, and Pytha- 


+ Horat, Carm. lib. iii. od. 29. v. 43, &c. d Sir Richard 
Fanſhhaw, || Plia, Nat. Hiſt. ib. ii. c. 23. | 
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goras, have ſubjected him to neceſſity. This arrogancy 
of attempting to diſcover God, with our eyes, has been 
the cauſe, that an eminent perſon, of our nation, has 
attributed to the divinity a corporeal form; and is the 
reaſon of what. happens among us every day, of attri- 
buting to God important events, by a particular ap- 
intment: becauſe they ſway with us, they conclude, 
that they alſo ſway with him, and that he has a more 
intire and vigilant regard to them than to others of leſs 
moment, or of ordinary courſe. * Magna Dii curant, 
* parva negligunt “.' i.e, The gods are concerned in great 
matters, but ſlight the ſmall. Obſerve his example, he 
will clear this to you by his argument: Nec in regnis 
* quidem reges omnia curant.” i. e. Neither, indeed, do 
kings, in their adminiſtration, take notice of all the 
minute affairs. As if to that King of Kings it were 
more and leſs to ſubvert a kingdom, or to move the 
leaf of a tree: or as if his providence ated after ano- 
ther manner in inclining the event of a battle, than in 
the leap of a flea. The hand of his government is laid 
upon every thing, after the ſame. manner, with the ſame 
tenor, power, and order: Our- intereſt does nothing to- 
wards it; our inclinations. and meaſures {way nothing 
with him. * Deus ita artifex magnus in magnis, ut minor 
non fit in parvis. i e. God is ſo great an artificer in great 
things, that he is no leſs in the leaſt f. Our arrogancy 
ſets this blafphemous compariſon ever before us: becauſe 
our employments are a burden to us, Strato has preſented 
the Gods with a freedom from all offices, as their- prieſts 
have. He makes nature produce and ſupport all things, 
and with her weights and motions conſtructs the ſeveral 
parts of the world, diſcharging human nature from the 
awe of divine judgments, aſſerting, * Quod beatum, 
* #ternumque ſit, id nec habere negotii quicquam, nec 
* exhibere alteri F. i. e. That what is bleſſed and eternal, 
has neither any buſineſs itſelf, nor gives any to another. 
Nature wills, that, in like things, there ſhould be a like 
relation : 


* Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. ii. c. 66. & lib. iii. c. 38. ÞSt. Au- 
guſtine de civitate Dei, lib. xi. c. 22. 5 Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. i. 
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relation: the infinite number of mortals, therefore, con- 
cludes a like number of immortals; the infinite things 
that kill and deſtroy, 2 as many that preſerve 
and proſit. As the ſouls of the gods, without tongue, 
eyes, or ears, do, every one of them, feel, amongſt 
themſelves, what the other feel, and judge our thoughts; 
ſo the ſouls of men, when at liberty, and looſed from the 
body, either by ſleep, or ſome extaſy. divine, foretel, and 
ſee things, which, whilſt joined to the body, they could 
not ſee. * Men, ſays St. Paul, profeſſing themſelves to 
be wiſe, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
* ruptible man“. i. e. Do but take notice of the juggling 
in the ancient deifications. After the great and ſtately 
pomp of the funeral F, ſo ſoon as the fire began to 
mount to the top of the pyramid, and to catch hold of 
the bier whereon the body lay, they, at the ſame time, 
ler fly an eagle, which, mounting upward, fignified, 
that the ſoul aſcended into paradiſe. We have a thou- 
ſand medals, and particulatly of that virtuous Fauſtina, 
where this eagle is repreſented carrying theſe deified 
ſouls, with their heels upwards towards heaven. "Tis 
pity that we ſhould fool ourſelves with our own monkey 
tricks and inventions, 


Quod finxere timent ||. 
'T hey are afraid of their own inventions. 
Like children, who are frightened with the ſame face of 


their -play-fellow, that they themſelves have ſmeared 


and ſmutted. Quaſi quicquam infelicius fit homine, 
* cui ſua figmenta dominantur,” i, e. As if anything could 
be more unhappy than man, who is inſulted by his own 
fictions: it is very far from honouring him who made 
us, to honour him that we have made. Auguſtus had 
more temples than Jupiter, ſerved with as much re- 
I and faith in miracles. The Thafians, in return 
of the benefits they had received from Ageſilaus, com- 
ing to bring him word, that they had canoniſed him : 


Rom. i. 22, 23, 5 -Herodian. lib. iv. || Lucan, lib. i. 
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* Has your nation “,' ſaid he to them, that power to 
' © make gods of whom they pleaſe? Pray, firſt, deify 
* ſome one amongſt yourſelves, and when I ſhall ſee 
* what advantage he has by it, I will thank you for 
* your offer.” Man is certainly ſtark mad; he cannot 
make a flea, and yet gods by dozens. Hear what Triſ- 
megiſtos ſays, in praiſe of our ſufficiency : Of all the 
* wonderful things, it ſurmounts all wonder, that man 
* could find out the Divine Nature, and make it.* And 
take here the arguments of the ſchool of philoſophy it- 
ell. | 


Neſſe cui Divas, et cæli numina, ſoli, 


Aut ſoli neſcire datum . 


To whom to know the deities of heav'n, 
Or know he knows them not, alone tis giv'n. 


+ If there is a God, he is a living creature; if he be 
a living creature, he has ſenſe; and if he has ſenſe, he 
is ſubject to corruption: if he be without a body, he is 
without a ſoul, and conſequently without action; and, 
if he has a body, it is periſhable.* Is not here a tri- 
vmph? We are incapable of having made the world, 
there muſt then be ſome more excellent nature, that has 
put a hand to the work. It were a fooliſh arrogance 
to eſteem ourſelves the moſt perfect thing of this uni- 
verſe. There muſt then be ſomething that is better, and 
this is God ||. When you ſee a itately and ſtupendous 
edifice, tho' you do not know who is the owner of it, 
you would yet conclude, it was not built for rats and 
weaſels h. And this divine ſtructure, that we behold 
of the celeſtial palace, have we not reaſon to believe, 
that it is the reſidence of ſome proprietor, who is much 
greater than we? Is not the higheſt always the moſt 
worthy ? And we are the lowermoſt. Nothing without 
a ſoul, and without reaſon, can produce a living creature 
capable 


SS &- 


Plutarch. in the notable ſayings of the Lacedzmonians, 
+ Lucan, lib. i. v. 452, &c. t Cic. de Nat. Deor. iib. iii. 
V. 13, 14. [| Idem, lib. ii. c. 6. Q Idem, lib. ii. c. 6. 
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capable of reaſon v. The world produces us, the world 
then has ſoul ard reaſon T. Every part of us is leſs 
than we. We are part of the world, the world there- 
fore is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, and that more 
abundantly than we 1. is a fine thing to have a 
great government. The government of the world then 
appertains to ſome happy nature. The ſtars do us no 
harm, they are then bountiful, We have need of nou- 
riſhment, ſo have the gods alſo, and feed upon the va- 
pours of the earth ||. Worldly goods are not goods to 
God, therefore they are not goods to us; offending, and 
being offended, are equally teftimonies of imbecility: 
'Tis therefore folly to fear God. God is good by his 
nature, man by his induſtry, which is more. The di- 
vine and human wiſdom have no other diſtinction, but 
that the firſt is eternal. But duration is no acceſſion to 
wiſdom, therefore we ate companions. We have life, 
reaſon, and liberty; we eſteem bounty, charity, and 
juſtice; theſe qualities are in him. In concluſion, the 
building and deſtroying, and the conditions of the di- 
vinity, are forged by man, according as they relate to 
himſelf, What a pattern, and what a model! Let us 
ſtretch, let us raiſe and ſwell human qualities as much as 
we pleaſe: puff up thyſelf, vain man, yet more ard 
more, and more. 


Nec ſi te ruperis, inquit F. 


Swell even till thou burſt, ſaid he, 
'Thou ſhalt not match the Deity. 


Profectò non Deum, quem cogitare non poſſunt, ſed 
ſemet ipſos, pro illo cogitantes ; non illum, ſed ſei 

* ſos, non illi ſed ſibi comparant *#.” j. e. Certainly they 
do not imagine God, of whom they can have no idea, 
but, imagining themſelves in his ſtead, they do not 
compare him but themſe]ves, not to him, but to them- 
ſelves. In natural things the effects do but half relate 
to their cauſes : how is this? His condition is above the 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. c. 8. + Idem, ibid. c. 12. Þf Idem, 
ib. c. 11, || Idem. ibid. c. 16. § Hor. lib. ij. Sat. 3. v. 319. 
* St, Auſtin de civit Dei, lib. xii. c. 15. 
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order of nature, too ſublime, too remote, and too mighty 
to permit himſelf to be bound and fettered by our con- 
cluſions. I ts not thro' ourſelves that we arrive at that 
place; our ways lie too low: we are no nearer heaven 


- on the top of mount Senis, than in the bottom of the 


fea ; take the diſtance with your aſtrolabe: they de- 
baſe God even to the carnal knowledge of women, even 
to how many times, and how many generations, Pau- 
lina, the wife of Saturninus, a matron of great reputa- 
tion at Rome, thinking ſhe lay with the God Serapis “, 
found herſelf in the arms of an Amoroſo of hers through 
the pandariſm of the prieſts of his temple. Varro, the 
moiſt ſubtle and moſt learned of all the Latin authors +, 
in his book of Theology, writes, That the ſexton of 
* Hercules's temple, throwing dice, with one hand, for 
* himſelf, and with the other for Hercules, played, with 
him for a ſupper and a whore: if he won, at the ex. 
pence of the offerings ; if he loſt, at his own : the ſex- 
ton loſt, and paid the ſupper and the whore: her name 
was Laurentina, who ſaw, by night, this God in her 
Arms; by whom ſhe was told, moreover, that the 
\ firſt man ſhe met, the next day, ſhould give her a 
glorious reward: this was Taruncus F, a rich young 
man, who took her home to his houſe, and in time, 
left her his heireſs. She, on the other hand, thinking 
to do a thing that would be pleaſing to this God, left 
the people of Rome her heirs, and therefore had di- 
vine honours attributed to ber.” As if it had not been 
ſufficient that Plato was originally deſcended from the 
ods, both by the father and mother, and that he had 
Nentune for the common father of his race ||. "I'was 
certainly believed at Athens, that Ariſto, having a 
mind to enjoy the fair Perictione, could not, and 
© was warned by the God Apollo, in a dream, to leave 
her 


. _. R * e 


* Or Anubis, according to Joſephus's Jewiſh Antiquities, lib. 
xviii. c. 4. where this flory is related at length. 

+ St. Auſtin de Civit. Dei, lib. vi. c. 7. 

& Or Tarutius, according to St. Auſtin: But, according to 
Plutarch, who relates the ſame ſtory in the life of Romulus, the 
firſt man who met Larentia (as he calls her) was one Tarrutius, a 
very old man, c. 3. of Amyot's tranſlation. 
| Diogenes Laertius in the life of P.ato, ſect. 2, lib, if, 
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© her unpolluted and untouched till ſhe was brought to 
© bed +.” Theſe were the father and mother of Plato. 
How many ridiculous ſtories are there of like cuckold- 
ings of poor mortals by the gods? And of huſbands 
injuriouſly diſzraced in favour of their children? In the 
Mahometan religion there are enow Merlins found by 
the belief of the le, that is to ſay, children without 
fathers," ſpiritual, divinely conceived in the wombs of 
virgins ; and they carry names that ſignify ſo much in 
their language. We are to obſerve, that, to every thing, 
nothing is more dear and eſtimable than its being, (the 
lion, the eagle, and the dolphin, prize nothing above 
their own kind) and that each aſſimilates the qualities, 
of all other things to its own proper qualities, which 
we may indeed, extend or contract, but that's all; for, 
beyond chat relation and principle our imagination 
cannot go, can gueſs at nothing elſe, nor poſſibly go 
out thence, or ſtretch beyond it. From hence ſpring 
theſe ancient concluſions : © Of all figures, the moſt beau- 


« tiful is that of man; therefore God muſt be of that 


* form: No one can be happy without virtue, nor can 
* virtue be without reaſon, and reaſon cannot inhabit any 
* where but in a human ſhape ; God is therefore cloath- 
ed in the human figure ||.” Ita eft informatum, anti- 
* cipatumque mentibus noſtris, ut homini, quum de Deo 
* cogitet, forma occurrat humana g;. i. e. It is ſo imprint- 
ed in our minds, and the fancy is ſo prepoſſeſſed with it, 
that when a man thinks of God, a human figure ever 
preſents itſelf to the mr Therefore it was, 
that Xenophanes pleaſantly ſaid, * ||| That if beaſts do 
* irame any gods to themſelves, as tis likely they do, they 
* make them certainly ſuch as themſelves are, and glori- 
* fy themſelves in it, as we do.“ For why may not a 
gooſe ſay thus, All the parts of the Univerſe | have an 
* interelt in, the earth ſcrves me to walk upon, the ſun 
to light me, the {lars have their influence upon me: I 


+ Tis affirmed, for certain, that Apollo appeared, in a viſion 
by night, to Ariſton, and forbace him to touch his wife for ten 
months. Plutarch in his Table-Talk, lib. viii. qu. 7. 

|| Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. 18. $ Idem, ibid. c. 27. 

Euſeb. Evang. Prep. lib. xiii. e. 13. 

O 
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have ſuch advantage by the winds, and ſuch conveni. 
encies by the waters: there is nothing that yonder 
* heavenly roof looks upon fo favourable as me: 1 


* am the darling of nature. Is it not a man that treats, 


* lodges, and ſerves me? Tis for me that he both ſows 
| and grinds: if he eats me, he does the fame by his fel. 
© low-creature, and ſo do I the worms that kill and de- 
* your him.“ As much might be ſaid by a crane, and 
with greater confidence, upon the account of the free- 
dom of his flight, and the poſſeſſion of that ſublime 
and beautiful region, * Tam blanda conciliatrix, 
et tam ſui eſt lena ipſa natura *.* i, e. So flattering, 
and wheedling a bawd, is nature to herſelf. Now 
therefore, by the ſame conſequence, the deſtinies are for 
us; for us is the world; it ſhines, it thunders for us; 
and the creator and creatures are all for us . The mark 
and point at which the univerſality of things does aim is 
this. Look into the regiſter that philoſophy - has kept, 
for two thouſand years and more, of the affairs of hea- 
ven: the gods all that while have neither acted nor ſpo- 
ken but for man: ſhe-does not allow them any other 
conſultation or vacation. But here we find them in war 
againſt us, 


—— Domitoſqgue Herculea manu 
Telluris juuenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni veteris Þ 


The brawny ſons of earth, ſubdu'd by hand 

Of Hercules, on the Phlegrzan ſtrand, 

Where the rude ſhock did ſuch a raitle make, 
As made old Saturn's ſhining palace ſhake. 


And here we fee them participate of our troubles, 
to make a return for our having ſo often ſhared in theirs. 
| Neptunus 


* Euſeb. Evang. Prep. lib, xii. c. 27. 
Þ I have known ſome divines, who laid down this principle for 


an article of faith, and ready to pronounce their Anathema's 
_ againſt any, who dared to queſtion it. 


] Hor. lib. ii. ode 12. v.6. &c. 
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Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit, tutamque d ſedibus urbem 
Eruit: Hic Juno Sceas ſeviſſima jortas 
Prima tenet *, 


Neptune his maſly trident did employ, 

With which he ſhook the walls of mighty Troy, 
And the whole city from its platform threw ; 
Whilſt to the Scæan gates the Græcians flew, 
Which Juno had ſet open to their view. 


The Caunians, jealous of the authority of their own pe- 
culiar gods, arm themſelves on the days of their devotion, 
and run all about their precincts, brandiſhing in the air 
their ſwords with fury, by that means, to drive away 
and baniſh all ſtrange gods out of their territory f. 
Their powers are limited, according to our neceſſity. 
This cures horſes, that cures men, one cures the plague, 
another the ſcurf; this the phthiſic; one cures one ſort 
of ſcurvy, another another: Adeo minimis etiam re- 
bus prava religio inſerit Deos I: i. e. So fond is a falſe 
religion to create gods for the meaneſt uſes: one makes 

the grapes to grow, another garlick. This has the pre- 
ſidence over lechery, there is another over merchandiſe; 
for every race of artizans there is a god: one has his 
province in the eaſt, another in the weſt. 


Hic illius arma Hic currus fuit |. 
Here lay her armour ; here her chariot ſtood, 


O ſancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum obtines : F 


O ſ:cred Phœbus, who, with glorious ray, 
From the earth's center doſt thy light diſplay, 


Pallada Cecropide, Minoia Creta Dianam, 
Vulcanum tellus Higfitylea colit. 
Junonem Sparte, Pelopeiadeſgue Mycenæ, 
Pinigerum Fauni Mænalis ore caput, 
Mars Latio venerandus ||\|. —— 


The 
* ZEneid. lib. ii. v. 610. Þ Herodot. lib. i. p. 79. 1 Livy, 
lib. xxvii. c. 23. | /En. lib. i v. 20.21. § Cic. de divan. 


lb. ü. c. 56. |||] Ovid. Paſt. lib. iii. v. 8 1, &c. 
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Th' Athenians Pallas, Cynthia Crete adores, 
Vulcan is worſhip'd on the Lemnian ſhores : 
Proud Juno's Altars are by Spartans fed, { 


Th' Arcadians worſhip Faunus ; and 'tis ſaid 
To Mars by Italy is homage paid. 


This has only one town, or one family in his poſſeſ- 
ſion: one lives alone, another in company, either vo- 
luntary, or upon neceſſity. 


Jundtaque ſunt magno templa nepotis avo *, 
Jove and his grandſon in the ſame temple dwell, 


There are ſome ſo wretched and mean (for the num- 
ber amounts to fix and thirty thouſand) that they muſt 
pack five or ſix together, to produce one ear of corn, 
and they thence take their ſeveral names. Three to 
the door, viz, one to the plank, one to the hinge, and 
one to the threſhold. Four to an Infant; protectors of 
its ſwathing clouts, its pap, and the breaſts which it 
ſucks. Some certain, ſome uncertain and doubtful, and 
ſome that are not yet entered paradiſe. 


Duos, quoniam cœli nondum dignamur honore , 


Quas dedimus certe terras babitare finamus . 


Whom, fince we yet not worthy think of heaven, 
We ſuffer to inhabit the earth we've given. 


There are. amongſt them phyſicians, poets, and civil 
deities. Some middle ones, betwixt the divine and hu- 
man nature, mediators betwixt God and us, adoyed 
with a certain {ſecond and diminutive fort of adoration ; 
Infinite in titles and offices: ſome good, and others ill; 
ſome old and decrepit, and ſome that are mortal. For 
Chryſippus 1 was of opinion, that in the laſt conflagra- 
tion of the world, all the gods were to die but Jupi- 
ter: And makes a thouſand fimilitades betwixt God 
and him. Is he not his countryman ? 


Jovis incunabula Creten g. 
Crete noted for Jupiter's cradle. 


This 
* Ovid. Faſt. Ib. i. v. 294. + Ovid. Metam. lib. i. Fab. 
6, v. 32, 33. I Plutarch of common conceptians, c. 27, 


$ Ovid, Met. lib viii. Fab. i. v. 99. 
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This is the excuſe we have upon conſideration of this ſub- 
je, from Scævola, a high-prieſt, and Varro a great di- 
vine, in their times: That it is neceſſary that the peo- 
ple ſhould be ignorant of many things that are true, 
* and believe many things that are falſe,” * Quum 
veritatem, qua liberetur, inquirat : Credatur ei expe- 
dire, quod fallitur *. i. e. ſeeing he inquires into 
the truth, by which he would be made free, tis fit 
he ſhould be deceived. Human eyes cannot per- 
ceive things, but by the forms they know of them. 
And we do not remember what a fall poor Phaeton had, 
for attempting to govern the reins of his father's horſes 
wirh a mortal hand. The mind of man falls into as 
great a profundity, and is after the ſame manner bruiſed 
and ſhattered by its own temerity. If you ask philoſo- 
phy of what matter the ſun is? What anſwer ſhall ſhe 
return, if not, that it is iron and ſtone, or ſome other 
matter that ſhe makes uſe of? If a man require of 
Zeno, * What nature is? An artificial fire, ſays he, pro- 
per for generation, and regularly proceeding '. Archi- 
medes, maſter of that ſcience, which attributes to itſelf 
the precedency before all others, for truth and certainty 
ſays, the ſun is a god of red-hot iron. Was not this a 
fine imagination, extracted from the inevitable neceſſity 
of geometrical demonſtrations ? Yet not ſo inevitable 
and profitable, but that Socrates thought it was _— 
to know ſo much of geometry only, as to meaſure the 
land a man bought or ſold t; and that Polyænus, who 
had been a great and famous maſter in it, deſpiſed it, 
as full of falſity and manifeſt vanity ||, after he had 
once taſted the delicate gardens of Epicurus. Socrates, 
in Xenophon, ſpeaking of Anaxagoras, reputed by an- 
tiquity learned above all others in celeſtial and divine 
matters, ſays, © That F he had cracked his brain, as all 
* other men do, who too immoderately ſearch into 
* knowledge of things which do not appertain to them.” 


When he made the ſun to be a burning ſtone, he did not 
conſider, 


®* Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 31. + Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. lib. ii. v. 42. t Zenophon. Mirabilium, lib. iv. ſe&. 7, 


c. 2. || Cic, Acad, Quæſt. Jib, iv. c. 33. § Id, ibid. c. 6, 7. 
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conſider, that a ſtone does not ſhine in the fire; and, 
'which is worſe, that it will there conſume. And in 
making the ſun and fire one, that fire does not turn 
complexions black in ſhining upon them: That'we are 
able to look ſteadily upon fire: And that fire kills herbs, 
and plants. Tis Socrates's opinion, and mine too, 
* That it is the beſt judgment concerning heaven, not 
to judge of it at all.“ Plato, having occaſion in his 
Timzus, to ſpeak of Dzmons: This undertaking, 
* ſays he, exceeds my ability. We are therefore to be. 
* lieve thoſe ancients, who have pretended to have been 
* begotten by them.“ Tis againſt all reaſon to dif. 
believe the children of the gods, though what they ſay 
ſhould not be proved by neceſſary or probable reaſons 
ſeeing they engage to ſpeak of domeſtic and familiar 
things. Let us ſee if we have a little more light in the 
knowledge of human and natural things. Is it not 
a ridiculous attempt for us to forge for thoſe things, 
to which, by our own confeſſion, our knowledge is not 
able to attain, another body, and to lend a falſe form 
of our own invention; as is manifeſt in the motion of 
the planets ; to which ſeeing our underſtanding cannot 
poſſibly attain, nor conceive their natural conduct, we 
lend them material, heavy, and ſubſtantial ſprings of 
our own, by which to move Þ. 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea ſummæ 
Curvatura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo J. 


Gold was the axle, and the beam was gold ; 
The wheels with ſilver ſpokes on golden circles roll'd. 
You 


* Socrates was no great natural philoſopher, if we may judge, by 
what he ſays of fire, in oppoſition to the ſun ; for who does not 
know that fire will blacken the ſkin of any perſon, that ſhould ſtay 
long very near it ; that, at a very ſmall diſtance, one cannot look 
upon it fixedly, and rhat, at a proper diſtance, initead of killing 
herbs and plants, it nouriſhes them. . 

+ Montaigne will tell us preſently, that the ancient philoſophers 
built a little too much upon authorities that are merely poetical : 
And ſo far he is in thetight: but I cannot imagine why he pretends 
to take an advantage againſt the natural philoſophers, for ſome au- 
thor ities of this kind, which have never been reputed but as arbi- 
trary characters. invented to amuſe the imagination, rather than to 
inform the underſtanding. p 

1 Ovid. Met, lib. ii. Fab. 1. v. 106, 
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You would ſwear, that we had had coach-makers, 
wheel-wrights, and painters, that went aloft to erect 
engines of various motions, and to range the carriages 
and interſections of the heavenly bodies of different co- 
lours about the ſpindle of neceſſity, according to Plato. 


Mundus domus eſi maxima rerum, 
Duam quinque allitonæ fragmine æonæ 
Cingunt, per quam limbus bis ſex fignis 
Stellimicantibus altus in obliquo ætlere, lunæ 
Bigas acceptat *, 


The world's a manſion that doth all things hold, 
Which thund'ring zones, in number five, infold, 
Thro' which a border painted with twelve ſigns, 

And that with ſparkling conſtellations ſhines, 

In th' oblique roof of heaven's loft y ſphere, 

Where Luna's courſe is mark'd with chaife and pair. 


Theſe are all dreams and fantaſtic follies. Will not 
nature be pleaſed ſome day or other to lay open her bo- 
ſom to us, and plainly diſcover to us the means and con- 
duct of her movements, and prepare our eyes to ſee 
them ? Good God, what abufe, what miſtakes ſhould 
we diſcover in our poor ſcience! J am miſtaken, if it 
holds any one thing, as it really is; and I ſhall depart 
hence more ignorant of every thing but my own igno- 
rance. 

Have [ not read in Plato this divine ſaying, That + 
* Nature is nothing but an znigmatic poeſy!” As if a 
man might peradventure ſay, a ſhaded and obſcure 
picture, breaking out here and there with an infinite 
variety of falſe lights to exerciſe our conjectures. La- 


* tent 


* Varro in Catal. 
+ Montaigne has here miſfaken Plato's ſenſe, whoſe words in 
Alcibiades II p. 42. C, are theſe, "Ex Te ET Towhixy 1 TUUT @- 


oa winyualudn, i. e. All poetry is in its nature ænigmatical. Plato 
ſays this by reaſon of a verſe in Homer's Margites, which he ex- 
plains, and which indeed has ſomething in it that is ænigmatical. 
Either Montaigne did not ſee this paſſage in Plato, or elſe ne read it 
without cloſe examining it. Nature is certainly a riddle with re- 
ſpect to us; but it does rot appear very plain in what ſenſe it may 
be called AEnigmatical poetry. Montaigne himſelf, to whom this 
term appears fo divine, does not explain it to us very clearly, 
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tent iſta omnia craflis occultata et circumfuſa tenebris, 
© ut nulla acies humani ingenii tanta fit, quæ penetrare 
in ccelum, terram intrare poſlit “.“ 1. e. All thoſe 
things lie concealed and involved in ſo thick darkneſs, 
that no human wit can be ſo ſharp, as to penetrate either 
heaven or the earth, And certainly philoſophy is no 
other than a falfiſied poeſy. From whence do the anci- 
ent writers extract all their authorities, but from the 
poets ? And the{firſt of them were poets themſelves, and 
wrote accordingly, Plato is but a poet unconnected. 
All ſuper-human ſciences are ſet off in the poetic ſtyle, 
Juſt as women make uſe of teeth of ivory, where the 
natural are wanting, and inſtead of their true complexi- 
on, make one of ſome artificial matter ; as they fluff 
themſelves out with cotton, &c. to appear plump, and, 
in the knowledge and fight of every one, trick up them- 
ſelves with falſe and borrowed beauty : So does ſcience, 
(and even our law itſelf has, they ſay, legitimate fictions, 
whereon it founds the truth of its juſtice) ſhe gives us in 
preſuppoſition, and for a current pay, things which it- 
felf inform us were invented : For by theſe epicycles, 
excentrics, and concentrics, by which aſtrology is help- 
ed to carry on the motions of the ſtars, ſhe gives us for 
the beſt ſhe could contrive upon that ſubject; as alſo, 
in all the reſt, philoſophy preſents us, not that which 
really is, or what ſhe does really believe, but what ſhe 
has contrived with the roms plauſibility, Plato, diſ- 
courſing of the ſtate of human bodies, and thoſe of 
beaſts, ſays, I ſhould know what I have ſaid is truth, 
* had I the confirmation of an oracle: But this is all I 
* wil affirm, that 'tis the moſt probable of any thing J 
could fay.' | 

"Tis not to heaven only that philoſophy ſends her 
ropes, engines, and wheels ; let us conſider a little what 
ſhe ſays of ourſelves, and of our contexture. There is 
not more retrogradation, trepidation, acceſſion, receſſion, 
and rapture in the ſtars and celeſtial bodies, than they 
have feigned in this poor little human body. In 
truth, they have good reaſon upon that very ac- 
count to call it a microcoſm, or litcle world, ſo many 


Views 


® Cic in Acad Quæſt. lib. iv, c. 39- 
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views and parts have they employed to erect and build 
it, To aſſiſt the motions they ſee in man, and the vari- 
ous functions and faculties that we find in ourſelves, in- 
to how many parts have they divided the ſoul ? In how 
many places lodged it? In how many ranks and flories 
have they ſtationed this poor creature man, beſides thoſe 
that are natural, and to be perceived ? And to how ma- 
ny offices and vocations have they aſſigned him? They 
make an imaginary of a public thing. Tis a ſubject 
that they hold and handle: And they have full power 
granted to them, to rip, place, diſplace, patch, and ſtuff 
him, every one according to his own fancy, and yet they 
poſſeſs him not. They cannot, not in reality only, but 
even in dreams, ſo govern him, that there will not be 
ſome cadence or ſound which will eſcape their architec- 
ture, as enormous as it is, and botched with a thouſand 
falſe and fantaſtic patches, And there is no reaſon to 
excuſe them ; for though we pardon painters when they 
aint heaven, earth, ſeas, mountains, and remote 
iſlands, and only give us ſome ſlight ſketch of them, 
and, as of things unknown, we are content with a faint 
deſcription z yet when they come to draw us or any 
other creature which is known and familiar to vs, ac- 
cording to the life, we then require of them a perfe& 
and exact repreſentation of lineaments and colours, and 
deſpiſe them if they fail in it. I am very well pleaſed 
with the Mileſian wench “, who obſerving the philoſo- 
pher Thales to be always contemplating the celeſtial 
arch, and to have his eyes ſtill gazing upwards, laid 
ſomething in his way that he might ſtumble at, to ad- 
moniſh him, That it would be time to take up his 
* thoughts about things that are in the clouds, when he 
* had taken care of thoſe that were under his feet.” 
Doubtleſs ſhe adviſed him very well, rather to look to 
* himſelf than to gaze at heaven.“ For, as Democri- 
tus ſays, by the mouth of Cicero, Quod eſt ante pedes, 
| * nemo 


* She was maid ſervant to Thales, according to Plato, frotn 
whom this ſtory is taken; but he does not ſay that he ſtum- 
bled at any thing laid in his way by his ſervant ; but that as 


he was walking along, with his eyes lifted up to the ſtars, he 
fel into a well, 
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nemo ſpectat: Cœli ſerutantur plagas *.” i. e. No 
man regards what is at his feet; they are always prying 

towards heaven. But ſuch is our condition, that the 
knowledge of what we have in hand is as remote from 
us, and as much above the clouds, as that of the ftars: 
As Socrates ſays, in Plato, That whoever tampers with 
* philoſophy, may be reproached as Thales was by the 
* woman, that he ſees nothing of that which is before 
him . For every philoſopher is ignorant of what 

* his neighbour does: Yea, and of what he does him- 
| © ſelf, and is ignorant of what they both are, whether 
© beaſts or men.“ As for theſe people who think Se. 
| bonde's arguments too weak, who are ignorant of 


nothing, who govern the world, and know every 
thing, | 


Due mare compeſcant cauſe ; quid temperet annum; 
Stellæ ſponte ſua, juſſeve vagentur, et errent : 
Quid premat obſcurum Lune, quid proferat orbem ; 
Quid welit, et paſſit rerum concordia diſcors J. 


What bounds the ſwelling tides, what rules the year; 

Whether of force, or will, the planets err; 

Why. ſhadows darken the pale queen of Night, 

Whence ſhe renews her orb and ſpreads her light; 
What means the jarring ſympathy of things, &c. 


Have they not ſometimes in their writings ſounded the 
difficulties that occurred in the knowledge of their own 
being? We ſee very well that the finger moves, and 
that the foot moves; that ſome parts move of themſelves 
without our leaves, and that others ſtir by our direction; 
that one ſort of apprehenſion occaſions bluſhing, ano- 
ther paleneſs ; ſuch an imagination works upon the ſpleen 
only, another upon the brain, one occaſions laughter, 
the other tears, another ſtupifies and aſtoniſhes all our 
ſenſes, and ſtops the motion of our members; at one 
object the ſtomach will riſe, at another a member that 
lies ſomething lower. But how a ſpiritual impreſſion 
ſhould make ſuch a breach into a maſly and ſolid ſubject, 
and the nature of the connettion and contexture of theſe 


admirable 

4 
* Cic. de Div n. lib. ii. c. 13. + Plato in The. p. 127 
1 Horat. lib. i. Epi. 12. c. 16, &. 
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admirable ſprings and movements, never man yet knew : 
Omnia incerta ratione, et in naturæ majeſtate abdita.” 
i. e. All theſe things are impenetrable by reaſon, and 
concealed in the majeſty of nature, ſays Pliny. And St. 
Auſtin * Modus quo corporibus adhærent ſpiritus, omni- 
no mirus eſt, nec comprehendi ab homine poteſt : Et 
© hoc ipſe homo eſt , i. e. The manner whereby ſouls 
are united to bodies, is altogether wonderful, and cannot 
be conceived by man; and yet this union conſtitutes 
man himſelf. Mean while it is not ſo much as doubted : 
For the opinions of men are received according as the 
ancients believed, by authority and upon truſt, as if it 
were religion and law. The common notion of it is, 
'tis received as gibberiſh ; but this truth, with all its pile 
of arguments and proofs is admitted as a firm and ſolid 
body, that is no more to be ſhaken, no more to be judg- 
ed of. On the contrary, every one, according to the 
utmoſt of his talent, corroborates and fortifies this re- 
ceived belief with the utmoſt power of his reaſon, which 
is a ſupple tool, pliable, and to be accommodated to any 
figure. And thus the world comes to be filled with lyes 
and fopperies. 

The reaſon that men do not doubt of many things, 
is, that they never examine common impreſſions: They 
do not dig to the root, where the faults and defects lie; 
they only debate upon the branches: They do not ex- 
amine whether ſuch and ſuch a thing be true, bur if it 
has been ſo, and ſo underſto2d. It is not enquired into, 
whether Galen tas ſaid any thing to the purpoſe, but 
whether he has ſaid ſo or 1o. In truth it was very good 
reaſon, that this curb and conſtraint to the liberty of 
our-judgments, and this tyranny over our opinions, 
ſhould be extended to the ſchools and arts. The God 
of ſcholaſtick knowledge is Ariſtotle : Tis irreligious to 
queſtion any of his decrees, as it was thoſe of Lycurgus 
at Sparta: His doctrine is a magiſterial law to us, 
though peradventure 'tis as falſe as another 

I do not know, why I ſhould not as willingly em- 
brace either the ideas of Plato, or the atoms of Epicurus, 

or 


1 Plin, lib. ii. c. 37, + St. Aug. de Spir. et Anim, 
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or the Plenum or Vacuum of Leucippus and Demoeri. 
tus, or the water of Thales, or the infinity of nature of 
Anaximander “, or the air of Diogenes F, or the mem- 
bers and ſymmetry of Pythagoras, or the infinity of 
Parmenides, or the One of Mufrus, or the water and fire 
of Apollodorus, or the ſimilar parts of Anaxagoras, or 
the diſcord and friendſhip of Empedocles, or the fire of 
Heraclitus, or any other opinion (in that infinite confu- 
fion of opinions and ſentiments, which this fine human 
. reaſon does produce by its certitude and clear-ſighted- 
neſs in every thing it meddles withal) as I ſhould the 
opinion of Ariſtotle upon this ſubje& of the principles 
of natural things: Which principles he builds of three 
pieces, matter, form, and privation. And what can be 
more vain, than to make inanity itſelf the cauſe of the 

roduction of things? Privation is a negative: Of what 

umour could he then make the cauſe and original of 
things that are: And yet that werte not to be contro. 
verted, but for the exerciſe of logic. There is nothing 
diſputed, neither to bring it into doubt, but to defend 
the author of the ſchool from foreign objections: His 
authority is the non ultra, beyond which it 3; not 
permitted to enquire, 

It is very eaſy upon approved foundations to build 
whatever we pleaſe; for, according to the law, and 
ordering of the beginning, the other parts of the ſtruc. 
ture are eaſily carried on without any failure. By this 
way we find our reaſon well-grounded, and have good 
warrant for what we ſay ; for our maſters prepolleſs and 
gain before-hand as much room in our belief, as is ne- 
ceſſary towards concluding afterwards what they pleaſe; 
as geometricians do by their granted demands: The 
conſent and approbation we allow them, giving them 
power to draw us to the right and left, and to whirl 
us about at their own Palle Whoever will have 
his prefuppoſitions taken for granted, is our 7 


* Sext Empir. Pyrrh. lib. iii. c. 4. p. 155. 

Þ Of Diogenes Appollontates, apud Sextum Empiricum in Pyrrh, 
Hypot. This is a further proof of a former note in this chapter, 
rhat it was air and not age, as Montaigne thought, muſt be the 
gd of this philoſopher of Apollonia. 
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God: He will lay the plan of his foundations ſo ample 
and eaſy, that by them he may mount us up to the 
clouds, if he ſo pleaſe. In this practice and negotiation 
of ſcience, we have given intire credit to the ſaying of 
Pythagoras. That every, expert perſon ought to be be- 
* lieved in his. own art.“ The logician refers the ſig- 
nificatian of words to the grammarian, the rhetorician 
borrows the ſtate of arguments from the logician : The 
poet his meaſure from the mufician, the geometrician 
his proportions from the arithmetician, and the meta- 
phyſicians take the phyſical conjectures for their foun- 
dations. For every ſcience has its principles preſuppo- 
ſed, by which human judgment is every-where curbed. 
If you ruſh againſt this barrier, where the principal er- 
ror lies, they have preſently this ſentence in their mouths, 
© That there is no 8 with perſons, who deny 
principles.“ Now men can have no principles, if not 
Rx: 19 them by the divinity : Of all the reſt the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end, is nothing but dream 
and vapour. As for thoſe that contend upon preſuppoſi- 
tion, we muſt on the contrary preſuppoſe to them the 
ſame axiom upon which the diſpute turns. For every 
human preſuppoſition and declaration has as much au- 
thority one as another, if reaſon do not make the diffe- 
rence. Wherefore they are all to be put into the ba- 
lance, and firſt the generals, and thoſe that tyranniſe over 
us. The perſuaſion of certainty is a certain teſtimony 
of folly and extreme uncertainty ; and there are not a 


more fooliſh ſort of men, or that are leſs philoſophers, 


than the Philodoxes of Plato.“ . We muſt enquire whe- 
ther fire be hot ? whether ſnow be white ? if we know 
whether there be ſuch things as hard or ſoft ? 

And as to thoſe anſwers of which they tell old ſtories, 
as he that doubted if there was any ſuch thing as heat, 
whom they bid throw himſelf into the fire; and he that 
denied the coldneſs of ice, whom they bid put a cake of 
ice into his boſom ; they are pitiful things unworthy of 

E 


* © Perſons who are poſſeſſed with opinions of which they know 
not the grounds, whole heads are intoxicated with words; who 
* ſee and affect only the appearances of things.” This is taken from 
Plato, who has characteriſed them very particularly at the end of 
the fifth book of his republic. | 


1 
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the profeſſion of philoſophy. If they had left us in our 
natural ſtate, to receive the external appearances of - 


things, according as they preſent themſelves to us by 
our ſenſes ; and had permitted us to follow our own na- 


tural appetites, and be governed by the condition of our 


birth ; they might then have reaſon to talk at that rate; 
but "tis from them that we have learned to make our. 
ſelves ſet up for judges of the world: Tis from them 
that we derive this fancy, that human reaſon is comp- 
* troller-general of all that is above and below the 
* firmament, that compoſes every thing. that can do 
© every thing, and by the means of which every thing 
* is known and underſtood. This anſwer would be 
good amongſt Canibals, who enjoy the happineſs 
of a long, quiet, and peaceable life, without Ari- 


ſotle's precepts, and without the knowledge of the 


name of phyſics. This anſwer would peradventure 
be of more value and greater force, than all thoſe 
they ſhall borrow from their reaſon and invention. Of 
this, all animals, and all, where the power of the law of 
nature 1s yet pure and ſimple, would be as capable as 
we; but thoſe they have renounced. They need not 
tell us, it is true, for you ſee and feel it ſo : They muſt tell 
me whether I really feel what I think I do; and, if I do 
feel it, then let them tell me why I feel it, and how, and 
what: Let them tel] me the name, original, the bounds 
and borders of heat and cold, the qualities of the agent 
and patient: Or let them give me up their profeſſion, 
which is not to admit or approve of any thing, but by 
the way of reaſon, that is their touch-ſtone for eſſays of 
every fort, 

But certainly 'tis a teſt full of falſity, error, weakneſs, 
and defect. Which way can we better prove it, than 
by itſelf ? If we are not to believe it when ſpeaking of 
itſelf, it can hardly be thought fit to judge of exotic 
things foreign to it; if it knows any thing, it will at leaſt 
its own being and abode. It is in the ſoul, and ei- 
ther a part or an effect of it: For true and eſſential 
reaſon, from which we, by falſe colours, borrow the 
name, 1s lodged in the breaſt of the Almighty. There 
is its habitation and receſs, and 'tis from thence that it 
proceeds, when God is pleaſed to impart any ray of it to 
mankind 
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mankind; and Pallas iſſued from her father's head, 
to communicate herſelf to the world. 

Now let us ſee what human reaſon tells us of itſelf, 
and of the ſoul : Not of the ſoul in general, of which 
almoſt all philoſophy makes the celeſtial and firſt bodies 
participants : Nor of that which Thales ®, attributed to 
things, which are themſelves reputed inanimate, being 
moved by the conſideration of the load-ſtone : But of 


that which appertains to us, and which we ought the 
beſt to know. 


Ignoratur enim gue fit natura animai, 
Nata fit, an contra naſcentibus infinuetur, 
Et fimul intereat nobiſcum morte dirempta, 
An tinebras orci viſat, vaſtaſque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitus infinuet ſe +. 


For none the nature of the ſoul doth know, 
Whether that it be born with us, or no; 

Or be infus'd info us at our birth, 

And dies with us when we return to earth ; 
Or does deſcend to the black ſhades below, 
Or into other animals does go, 


Crates and t Diczarchus were induced to judge from 
human reaſon, * that there was no ſoul at all : But that 
the body thus ſtirs by a natural motion: || Plato, that 
«it was a ſubſtance moving of itſelf : Thales, a nature 
without repoſe {: Aſclepiades, an exerciſing of the 
© ſenſes : Heſiod and Anaximander, a thing compoſed of 
earth and water: Parmenides, of earth and fire: Em- 
© pedocles, of blood“. | 


Sanguineam 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Thales, lib. i. ſect. 24. 

Lucret. lib. iv. 113, &c. 

Apud Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. ii. c. 5. p. 57, et adv. 
Mathem. Tet for- p. 201. Niczarchus Phzrecratem quendam 
Phthiotam ſenem - diſſerentem inducit nihil eſſe omninò animam 
&c, Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. c. 10. 

b De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 668. 


i. e. according to Plutarch de Placitis Philoſophorum, iib. iv. 
c. 2. which moves of itſelf, uE, 


* Empedocles animum eſſe cenſet, cordi ſuffuſum ſanguine, Cic, 
Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i, c. 9. 
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Sanguineam vomit ille animam ++. 
His ſoul he vomited in ſtreams of blood. 


Poſſidonius, Cleanthes and Galen, judged from the ſame 
principle that it was a heat, or a hot complexion : 


Igneus eff ollis vigor, et cœleſtis origo . 


Their vigour is of fire, and which doth prove 
Itſelf deſcended from the gods above. 


* Hippocrates, that it was a ſpirit diffuſed all over the 
body: Varro, that it was an air received at the mouth, 
© heated in the lungs, moiſtened in the heart, and dif. 
© fuſed throughout the whole body. + Zeno, the quin- 
© teſſence of the four elements: Heraclitus Ponticus, that 
it was the light: Xenocrates and the Egyptians, a 
* moveable number : The Chaldzans, a virtue without 
any determinate form. | 


Habitum quendam witalem corporis efſe, 
Harmoniam Grœci quam dicundF. 


A vital habit in man's frame to be, 
Which, by the Greeks is call'd an harmony. 


Let us not forget Ariſtotle, who held the foul to be that 
which naturally cauſes the body to move, which he called 
Entelechia, with a colder invention than any of the reſt: 
For he neither ſpeaks of the eſſence, nor of the origin, 


Nor 

++ Virg. Eneid. lib. ix. v. 349. 

* Virg, Zneid. lib. vi. 730. 

+ I know not where Montaigne had this: for Cicero exprefs|y 
ſays, that this quinteſſence, or fifth nature, is a thought of Ariftotle, 
who makes the ſoul to be compoſed of itz and that Zeno thought the 
ſoul to be fire, Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. c. 9. and 10. After this, Cicero 
adds, that Ariſtotle calls the mind, which he derives from that fifth na- 
ture, Entelechia, a new-coined word, ſignitying a perpetual motion. 
Though Montaigne has copied theſe laſt words, in what he proceed: 
to tell us of Arittotle, he cenſures him for not having ſpoken of the 
origin and nature of the ſoul, But had he only caſt his eye upon 
what Cicero had ſaid, a little before, he would have been con- 
vinced. that Ariſtotle had taken care to explain himſelf concerning 
the origin of the ſoul, before he remarked the effect of it. If he has 
not thereby fully demonſtrated what the nature of it is, Zeno has 
not given us much better light into it, when he ſays, * The ſou! 
or mind ſeems to be fire. And it would not be. difficult to ſhev, 
that, in this article, the other philoſophers have not ſucceeded betten 
than Zeno and Ariſtotle. 

1 Lucret lib. iii. v. 100. 
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nor of the nature of the ſoul, and only takes notice of 
the effect. Lactantius, Seneca, and moſt of the Dogma- 
tiſts have confeſſed, that it was a thing they did not 
underſtand. After all this enumeration of opinions : 
« *Harum ſententiarum quæ vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit." 
ſays Cicero : i. e. Of theſe opinions, which is the true, 
let ſome god determine. I know by myſelf, ſays St. Ber- 
nard, how incomprehenſible God is, ſeeing I cannot 
comprehend the parts of my own being. Heraclitus F, 
who was of opinion, that every place was full of ſouls and 
demons, did nevertheleſs maintain, that no one could 
advance ſo far towards the knowledge of his ſoul, as 
ever to arrive at it; ſo profound was the eſſence of it.” 
neither is there leſs controverſy and debate about the ſeat 
of it. Hippocrates and Hierophilus place it in the 
ventricle of the f brain: Democritus and Ariſtotle, 
throughout || the whole body. | 


Ut bona ſæpe valetudo cum dicitur eſs 
Corporis, et non eft tamen hæc pars ulla valentis 9. 


So health and ſtrength are both ſaid to belong 
To man, but are no parts of him that's ſtrong. 


Epicurus in the ſtomach, or middle region of the breaft, 


Hic exultat enim pawor, ac metus, bæc loca circum 
Letitie mulcent . 

For this the ſeat of horror is and fear, 

And joys in turn do likewiſe triumph here. 


The Stoics, about, and within, the heart: Erasſtratus, 
clofe to the membrane of the epicranion: Empedocles, in 
the blood, as alſo Moſes, which was the reaſon why he 
interdicted eating the blood of beaſts, in which their 
ſoul is ſeated. Galen thought, that every part of the 
body had its ſon] t: Strato has placed it bet w ixt the eye- 
brows: {+ © Qua facie quidem fit animus, aut ubi habitet, 


* Cic. in Tuſe. Queſt. lib. i. c. 11. 

+ Diog. Laert. in the life of Heraclitus, lib ix. ſect. 7. 

I Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. iv. c. C. 

|| Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathem. p. 01. F Lucret. lib. iii. 
v. 103, 1d. ib. v. 141. ++ Plutarch. de Placitis Phiioſoph. 
lib. iv. e. 85. 11 Cic. Tuſc. lib. i. c. 28. 
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ne quærendum quidem eſt: i. e. What figure the ſoul is 


of, or what part it inhabits, is not to be enquired into, 


ſays Cicero. I very willingly deliver this author to you 
in his own words: For ſhould I go about to alter the 
ſpeech of eloquence itſelf ? Beſides it were no great prize 
to ſteal the matter of his inventions. They are neither 
very frequent, nor very difficult, and they are pretty well 
known : But the reaſoa why Chryſippus argues it to be 
about the heart, as the reſt of that ſe do, is not to be 


admitted. It is, ſays he, becauſe, * when we would af. 


firm any thing, we lay our hand upon our breaſts : 
and when we are to pronounce %, which ſignifies J, 
ve let the lower mandible fink towards the ſtomach,” 
This place ought not to be overſlipped, without a remark 
upon the vanity of ſo great a man : For, beſides that 
theſe conſiderations are infinitely trivial in themſelves, 
the laſt is only a proof to the Greeks, that they have 
their ſouls lodged in that part. No human judgment is 
ſo vigilant, that it does not ſometimes ſleep. Why ſhould 
we be afraid to ſpeak ? We ſee the Stoics, who are the fa- 
thers of human prudence, have found out, that the 
ſoul of man, cruſhed under a ruin, + does Jong la- 
bour and ſtrive to get out, before it can diſengage itſelf 
from the burden, like a mouſe caught in a trap. Some 
hold, that the world was made to give bodies, by way 
of puniſhment, to the angels that fell, by their own 
fault, from the purity wherein they had been created : 
The firſt creation having been no other than incorpo- 
real: And, that according, as they are more or leſs de- 

raved from their ſpirituality, ſo are they more or leſs 
jocundly or dully incorporated. From thence proceeds 
all the variety of ſo much created matter. But the 
ſpirit that, for his puniſhment, was inveſted with the 
body of the ſun, muſt certainly have a very rare and 
particular meaſure of thirſt, The extremities of our 
perquiſition all terminate in a miſt, as Plutarch ꝗ ſays on 
the head of hiſtories, where, as it is in Charts, all that 
is beyond the coaſts of known countries is repreſented us 


* Apud Galenum, lib. ii. de Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis. 
+ Senec. Ep. 57. 1 This reflection of Pl utarch is in the pie- 
amble to his Life of Theſeus. 
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be taken up with marſhes, impenetrable foreſts, de- 
* farts, and places uninhabitable.” And this is the rea- 
fon why. the moſt ſtupid and childiſh reveries were moſt- 
ly found in thoſe authors, who treat of the ſublimett 
ſubjects, and proceed the furtheſt in them: Loſing them- 
ſelves in their own curioſity and preſumption. The be- 

inning and end of knowledge. are equally reputed 
F oliſh. Obſerve to what a height Plato ſoars in his 
poetic clouds : Do but take notice of his gibberiſh of 
the gods. But what did he dream of when he defined 
man to be“ a two-legged animal, without feathers : 
Giving thoſe who had a mind to deride him, a pleaſant 
occaſion; for having plucked a capon alive, they called 
it the man of Plato. And, as for the Epicureans, how 
ſimple were they to imagine, that their atoms, which 
they ſaid were bodies, having ſome weight, and a na- 
tural motion downwards, had formed the world, till 
they were put in mind by their adverſaries, that, ac- 
cording to this deſcription, it was impoſſible they ſhould 
unite and join to one another, their fall being ſo direct 
and perpendicular, and producing ſo many parallel lines 
throughout ? Wherefore, there was a neceſſity, that they 
ſhould afterwards add a fortuitous and ſide-ways motion, 
and that they ſhould, moreover, accoutre their atoms 
with hooks and crooks, to adapt them for a union and 
attachment to one another. And, even, then, do not 
thoſe that attack them upon this ſecond conſideration, put 
them hardly to it-? If the atoms have, by chance, formed 
ſo many ſorts of figures, why did it never fall out that 
they made a houſe or a ſhoe? Why, at the ſame rate, 
ſhould we not as well believe, that an infinite number of 
Greek letters, ſtrewed all over a certain place, might pot- 
libly fall into the contexture of the Iliad ? * Whatever 
is capable of reaſon, ſays Zeno, is better than that 
* which is not capable of it : There is nothing better 
* than the world; the world is therefore capable of 
* reaſon.” Cotta, by this way of argument, makes 
the world a mathematician ; and 'tis alſo made a 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. v. ſect. 40. 
+ Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ili. c. 9. 
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muſician, and an organiſt, by this other argument of 
Zeno: The whole is more than a part; we are capable 
* of wiſdom, and are paits of the world; therefore the 
© world is wiſe *.“ It would be endleſs to inſtance, not 
only in the arguments, which are falſe in themſelves, but 
filly ones, that do not hold together in themſelves, and 
that accuſe their authors, not ſo much of ignorance, as 
imprudence, in the reproaches the philoſophers hit one 
another in the teeth withal, upon their diſſencions in 
their ſects and opinions. Whoever ſhould bundle up a 
luſty faggot of the fooleries of human wiſdom, would 
produce wonders : I willingly muſter up theſe few for a 
pattern, by a certain bias, not leſs profitable than the 
moſt moderate inſtructions. Let us 3 by theſe, what 
opinion we are to have of man, of his ſenſe and reaſon, 
when, in theſe great perſons, and ſuch as have raiſed hu- 
man knowledge ſo high, there are ſo many groſs and 
palpable errors. For my part, I am rather apt to believe, 
that they have treated of knowledge caſually, played 
with it, dallied with reaſon, as a vain and frivolous in- 
ſtrument, like a ſhittlecock, and ſet on foot all forts 
of fancies and inventions, ſometimes more nervous and 
ſometimes weaker. This ſame Plato, who defines man, 
as if he were a fowl, ſays elſewhere, after Socrates, * That 
© he does not, in truth, know what man is, and that he 
« js one of the members of the world the hardeſt to un- 
« derſtand.* By this variety and inſtability of opinions, 
they tacitly lead us, as it were, by the hand, to this cer- 
tainty of their uncertainty : They profeſs not always to 
deliver their opinions bare-faced and apparent to us; they 
have, one while diſguiſed them in the fabulous ſhadows 
of poeſy, and, another while, in ſome other vizor : For 
our imperfection carries this alſo along with it, that crude 
meats are not always proper for our ſtomachs ; they muſt 
be dried, altered and mixed : The philoſophers do the 
ſame : They, now and then, conceal their real opinions 
and judgments, and falſify them io accommodate them- | 
ſelves to the public : They will not make an open pro- 
feſſion of ignorance, and of the imbecillity of human 
reaſon, that they may not frighten children ; but 1 4 
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® Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii c. 12. 
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ſufficiently diſcover it to us by the appearance of know- 
ledge that is confuſed and uncertain. I adviſed a perſon. 
in Italy, who had a great mind to ſpeak Italian, that, 
provided he only had a deſire to make himſelf under- 
ſtood, without being ambitious to excel, he need but 
make uſe of the firſt words that came to the tongue's end, 
whether Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Gaſcon; and that, 
by adding the Ttalian terminations, he could not fail of 
hitting upon ſome idiom of the country, either Tuſcan, 


Roman, Venetian, Piedmonteſe, or Neapolitan, and to 


apply himſelf to ſome one of thoſe many forms : I ſay 


the ſame of philoſophy ; it has ſo many faces, ſo much. 


variety, and has ſaid ſo many things, that all our 
dreams and chimzras are therein to be found. Hu- 
man fancy can conceive nothing good or bad that is 
not there: Nihil tam ablurde dici poteſt, quod non 


dicatur ab aliquo philoſophorum: i.e. Nothing can be ſo. 
abſurdly ſaid, that has not been ſaid before by ſome of the 


philoſophers. And I am the more willing to expoſe 
my whimſies to the public; foraſmuch as, though they 
are ſpun out of myſelf, and without any pattern, I 


know they will be found to be related to ſome an- 


cient humour, and one or another will be ſure to ſay, 
* See whence he took it.“ My manners are natural, I 
have not called in the aſſiſtance of any diſcipline to form 
them : But, weak as they are, when it came into my head 
to publiſh them to the world, and when in order to expoſe 


them to the light in alittle more decent garb, I ſet about. 


to corroborate them with reaſons and examples, I won- 
dered to find them accidentally conformable to ſo many 


philoſophical diſcourſes and examples. I never knew 


what regimen my life was of, till after it is now near 


worn out and ſpent, A new figure; an unpremeditated 


and accidental philoſopher. But to rerurn to the ſoul : 
As for Plato's having placed reaſon in the brain, anger 
in the heart, and concupiſcence in the liver; it was fa- 
ther an interpretation of the movements of the ſoul, 


than that he intended a diviſion and ſeparation of it, 
as of a body into ſeveral members: And the moſt. 


* Cic, de Divin. lib. ii c. 58. 
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| likely of their opinions is, that "tis always a ſoul, which 
by its faculty, reaſons, remembers, comprehends, judges, 
deſires, and exerciſes all its other operations by divers 
inſtruments of the body, as the pilot guides his ſhip ac- 
cording to his experience, one while ſlraining or lacking 
the cordage, one while hoiſting the main-yard, or mo- 
ving the rudder, by one and the ſame power conducting 
ſeveral effects: And that this ſoul is lodged in the brain, 
which appears in that the wounds and accidents, which 
touch that part, do immediately hurt the faculties of the 
ſoul ; and tis not inconſiſtent, that it ſhould thence dit. 
fuſe itſelf into the other parts of the body. | 


Medium non deſerit unquam 
Cali Phebus iter, radiis tamen omnia luſtrat *. 


Phcebus ne'er deviates from the Zodiac's way ; 
Yet all things does inlighten with his ray. 


As the ſun ſheds from heaven its light and influence, 
and therewith fills the world. 


Cetera pars anime per totum diſſita corpus 
Paret, et ad numen mentis, momenque movetur . 


The other part o'th' ſoul which is confin'd 
To all the limbs, obeys the ruling mind, 
And moves as that directs. 


Some have ſaid, that there was a general ſoul, as it 
were a great body, from whence all particular ſouls 
were extracted, and thither again return, always mixing 
itſelf again with univerſal matter. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 

Terraſque traftuſque maris, celumgue profundum : 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum: 
Duemque fibi tenues naſcentem arceſſers vitas, 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia: Nec morti eſſe locum J. 

For they ſuppoſe 

That God through earth, the ſea, and heav'n goes, 


Hence men, beaſts, reptiles, inſects, fiſhes, 9 
it 


Claud. in Paneg. de Conſol. Hon. v. 477, 412. 
+ Lucret, iii. v. 144, 145. Þ Virg. Georg. lib. iv. v. 221, &c. 
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With breath are quicken'd, and attract their ſouls ; 
And into him at length reſolve again, 
No room is left for death. 


Others, that they only rejoined and re-united them- 
ſelves to it: Others, that they were produced from the Di- 
vine ſubſtance : Others, by the angels from fire and 
air; Others, that they were from all antiquity ; Some 
that they were created at the very point of time, when 
the bodies wanted them ; Others make them to deſcend 
from the orb of the moon, and to return thither. The 
generality of the ancients believed, that they were in- 
gendered from father to ſon, after a like manner, and 
produced as all other natural things, are founding their 
argument on the likeneſs of children to their parents: 


* Inflillata patris virtus tibi, 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis F : 
Thou haſt thy father's virtues with his blood; 
For ſtill the brave ſpring from the brave and good ; 


and upon our obſervation, that not only bodily marks, 
but moreover a reſemblance of humours, complexions, 


and inclinations of the ſoul, deſcend from parents to their 
children. 


Denique cur acrum wiolentia trifle leonum 
Seminium ſeguitur, dolus wulpibus, et fuga cervis, 
A patribus datur, et patrius pavor incitat artus ? 
Si non certa ſuo quia ſemine ſeminiogue, 

Vis animi pariter creſcit cum corpore toto I. 


For why ſhould rage from the fierce lion's ſeed, 
Or, from the ſubtle foxes, craft proceed, 

Or why the timorous and flying hart 

His fear and trembling to his race impart, 
But that a certain force of mind does grow, 
Ard till increaſes as the bodies do? 


They add, that this is a proof of the Divine juſtice, 
which hereby puniſhes, in the children, the faults of their 


* lam ata loſs to know from whence Montaigne took this firſt” 
verſe. + Horat. lib. iv. ode 4. v. 29, 1 Lucret, lib. iii, v. 
741 to 743, 746, 747- 


P 4 fathers : 
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fathers : Foraſmuch as the contagion of the parents 
vices is in ſome ſort imprinted in the ſouls of children, 
and that the irregularity of their will affects them. 

Moreover, that if the ſouls had any other derivation 
than from a natural ſucceſſion, and that they had been {ome 
other thing out of the body, they would retain ſome me- 
mory of their firſt being, conſidering the natural faculties 
that are proper to them of diſcourſing, reaſoning and re- 
membering. 


Si in corpus naſcentibus inſizuatur, 
Cur ſuper anteactam ætatem meminiſſe nequimus, 
Nec weſtigia geftarum rerum ulla tenemus *, 


For at our birth if it infuſed be, 

Why do we then retain no memory, 

Of our foregoing ſtate, and why no more 
Remember any thing we did before ? 


For, to make the condition of our ſouls ſuch as we 
would have it to be, we muſt ſuppoſe them all knowing, 
eyen in their natural ſimplicity and purity. By conſe- 
quence they had been ſuch, exempt from the priſon of 
the body, as well before they entered into it, as we hope 
they will be after they are gone out of it. And from this 
knowledge it muſt follow, that they would be ſenſible 
when in the body, as Þ Plato ſaid, © That what we learn 
is no other than a remembrance of what we knew be- 
fore; a thing which every one by experience may 
maintain to be falſe. Foraſmuch, in the firſt place, as 
that we do not juſtly remember any thing, but what we 
have been taught: And that, if the memory did purely 
perform its office, it would at leaſt ſuggeſt to us ſome- 
thing more than what we have learned. Secondly, That 
what the ſoul knew, being in its purity, was a true 
knowledge, knowing things as they are by its divine 
intelligence: Whereas here we make it receive falſhood 
and vice, when we inſtru it wherein it cannot employ 
its remembrance, that image and conception having 
never been planted in it. To ſay, that the corporal 
priſon does in ſuch ſort ſuffocate the ſoul's natural facul- 
ties, that they are thereby utterly extinct, is, firſt, con- 

trary 


* Lucret. lib, iii, v. 6731, f In Phædone, p. 382. 
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trary to this other belief of acknowledging its power to 
be ſo great, and the operations of it, which men ſenſibly 
perceive in this life, ſo admirable, as to have thereby 
concluded this divinity, and paſt eternity, and the im- 
mortality to come. 


Nam fi tantopere eft animi mutata poteſias, 
Omnis ut aftarum exciderit retinentia rerum, 
Non (ut opinor ) id ab letho jam longior errat *. . 


For if the mind be chang'd to that degree, 
As of paſt things to loſe all memory; 

So great a change as that, I muſt confeſs, 
Appears to me than death but little leſs. 


Furthermore, 'tis here, with us, and not elſewhere, that 
the force and effects of the ſoul ought to be conſidered. 
All the reſt of its perfections are vain and uſeleſs to it; 
'tis by its preſent condition, that all its immortality is to 
be rewarded and paid, and of the life of man only that 
it is to render an account. It had been injuſtice to have 
ftripped it of its means and powers, to have ditarmed it, 
from the. time of its captivity and impriſonment, and 
its weakneſs and infirmity, from the time wherein it 
was forced and compelled to extract an infinite and per- 
petual ſentence and condemnation, and to infiſt apon - 
the conſideration of ſo ſhort a time, peradventure but 
an hour or two, at the moſt, but an age, (which 
have no more proportion with infinity, than an inſtant) 
for this momentary interval to ordain, and definitively to 
determine its whole exiſtence. It were an unreaſonable 
diſproportion to infer an eternal recompence in conſe- 
quence of ſo ſhort a life. Plato to defend himſelf from 
this inconvenience, will have future rewards limited to 
* the term of a hundred years, relatively to human du- 
* ration.” And, of us ourſelves, there are enough, who - 
have given them temporal limits. By this they judged, 
* that the generation of the ſoul followed the common 
condition of human things: As allo its life, according 
to the opinion of Epicurus and Democritus, which has 
been the molt received, in conſequence of theſe fine ap- 


® Lucret, lib, lil. v. 671, 


F< Pearances, 
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pearances, that they ſaw it born, and that, according 
as the body grew more capable, they ſaw it increaſe in 
vigour, as the other did; that its feebleneſs, in infancy, 
was very manifeſt; as was, in time, its vigour and ma- 
turity ; after that, its declenſion and old-age ; and, at 
laſt, its decrepitude. 


—gigni pariter cum corpore, et und 
Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem ®, 


As to the ſoul, this doctrine we do hold, 
'Tis with the body born, grows ſtrong, and old. 


They perceived it to be capable of diverſe paſſions, and 
agitated with ſeveral painful motions, from whence it 
tell into a laſſitude and uneaſineſs, capable of alteration 
and change, of chearfulneſs, ſtupidity, and faintneſs, 
and ſubject to diſeaſes and injuries, as well as the ſto- 
mach, or the foot ; 


— Mentem ſanari, corpus ut egrum 
Cernimus, et fledti medicina poſſe videmus Þ. 


Sick minds, as well as do our bodies, feel 
The pow'r of medicines that kill or heal. 


intoxicated and diſturbed with the fumes of wine, 
joſtled from her ſeat by the vapours of a burning fever, 
dozed by the application of ſome medicaments, and 
rouſed by others. 


w—Corpoream naturam animi eſſe neceſſe eſt, 
Cor poreis quoniam telis ictuque laborat J. 


Hence the ſoul's union with the body's plain, 
Since by corporeal darts it ſuffers pain. 


They ſaw it in aſtoniſhment, and all its faculties over- 
thrown by the mere bite of a mad dog, and- that it then 
had no ſtrength of reaſon, no ſufficiency, no virtue, 
no philoſophical reſolution, no reſiſtance that could 
exempt it from ſubjection to theſe accidents : The ſla- 
ver of a. maſtiff dog, thed upon the hand of Socrates, was 
ſeen to ſhake all his wiſdom, and all his great and 

| regular 


® Lucret. lib. iii. v. 449. ++ Idem. ibid, v. 509. 
Idem, ibid. v. 276, 176. 
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regular imaginations, and ſo to annihilate them, as that. 
there remained no trace of his former knowledge. 
ut, animai 
Conturbatur —— et diviſa ſeorſum 
Diijectatur eodem illo diſtracta veneno *. 


He's mad, becauſe the parts of ſoul and mind 
Are by the poiſon's violence disjoin'd, 
Diſturb'd and toſs'd. 


And this poiſon found no more reſiſtance in his great: 
ſoul, than in that of an infant of four years old: A. 
poiſon ſufficient, if. philoſuphy were incarnate, to make 
it furious and mad; inſomuch that Cato, who ever diſ-- 
dained death and fortune, could not endure the ſight of 
a looking-glaſs, or of water, confounded with horror 
and affright, at the thought of falling, by the bite of a. 
mad dog, into the diſeaſe, call'd, by the phyſicians, , 
Hydrophobia. 


ois morbi diſtracta per artus 
Turbat agen animam, ſpumantes ©quore ſallo 
Ventorum ut dalidis ferveſcunt viribus unde . 


The venom, having thro' the body ſtole, 
Makes ſuch a ſtrong com motion in the ſoul, 

As boilt'rous ſturms which o'er the ocean rave, 
And raiſe white curls upon the foaming wave. 


Now, as to this particular, philoſophy has ſufficiently 
armed man to. encounter all other accidents, either with - 
patience, or, if the ſearch of that coſts roo dear, by an- 
infallible defeat, in totally depriving himſelf of all ſenſa- 
tion, But theſe are. expedients, that are of uſe to a 
ſoul preſent to itſelf, and in its full power capable of 
reaſon and deliberation; though of no uſe- in this in- 
convenience, where,. even in a philoſopher, the ſoul be- 
comes the ſoul of a mad man, diſturbed, confounded, - 
and loſt: Which many occaſions may produce, as a too 
vehement agitation, which any violent paſſion of the ſoul 
may beget in itſelf; or a wound in a certain part of the 
perſon 3 


* Lucret. lib. iii. v. 498. + Id. ib. v. 491, &c. 
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perſon ; or vapours in the ſtomach, that may dazzle the 
underſtanding, and turn the brain, 


 — Morbis in corporis avius errat 
Sepe animus, dementit enim deliraque ſatur, 
Interdumgue gravi lethargo fertur in altum 
LE ternumque ſoporem, oculis nutique cadenti v. 


For when the body's ſick, and ill at eaſe, 

The mind does often ſhare in the diſeaſe; 
Wanders, grows wild, and raves, and ſometimes by 
A heavy and a fatal lethargy, 

Is overcome, and caſt into a deep, 

An irreſiſtible eternal ſleep. 


The philoſophers, methinks, have not much touched this 
ſtring, no more than another of equal importance: They 
have this dilemma continually in their mouths, to con- 
ſolate our mortal condition : * 'The ſoul is either mortal 
gor immortal; if mortal, it will ſuffer no pain; if im- 
* mortal, it will change for the better: They never 
touch the other branch; what if it change for the worſe ? 
And they leave to the poets the menaces of future tor- 
ments; but thereby they give themſelves a large ſcope. 
TT heſe are two omiſſions, that J often meet with in their 
diſcourſes : I return to the firſt T: This ſoul loſes the 
uſe of the ſovereign ſtoical good, fo conſtant and ſo firm. 
Our fine human wiſdom muſt here yield, and lay down 
her arms. As to the reſt, they alſo conſidered, by the 
vanity of human reaſon, that the mixture and aſſociation 
of two ſo contrary things, as mortal and immortal, was 
unimaginable : 

Quippe etenim mortale æterno jungere, et una 

Conſentire putare, et fungi mutua poſſe, 

Defipere eft : Quid enim diverſius efſe putandum eſt, 

Aut magis inter ſe digunftum, diſcrepitanſque, 

Duam, mortale quod eft, immortali atque perenni 

Junctum in concilio, ſæwas tolerare procellas T 1 

0 


* Lucret. lib. Iii. v. 464, Kc. f That the foul lives, or may 
fare the worſe. 1 Lucret. lib, iii. v. 801, &c. 
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To join the mortal then, and the tern, 

And think they can agree in one concern, 

Is madneſs: For what things more diff'ring are 
Unlike betwixt themſelves, and apt to jar? 
How can it then be thought, that theſe ſhould bear, 
When thus conjoin'd, of harms an equal ſnare? 


Moreover, they perceived the ſoul dying, as well as the 
body. 


Simul evo feſſa fatiſcit“. 
Fatigu'd together with the weight of age. 


Which, according to Zeno, the image of ſleep does ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrate to us: For he looks upon it as a 
fainting and fall of the ſoul, as well as of the body. 
Contrahi animum, et quaſi labi putat, atque decidere . 
i. e. He thinks the mind is convulſed, and that it ſlips and 
falls: And what they perceived in ſome, that the ſoul 
maintained its force and vigour to the laſt gaſp of life, 
they attributed to the variety of diſeaſes, as it is obſerv- 
able in men at the laſt extremity, that ſome retain one 
ſenſe, and ſome another, one the hearing, and another 
the ſmell, without any manner of alteration ; and that 
there is not ſo univerſal a decay, that ſome parts do not 
remain vigorous and entire. 


Non alio pacto quam fi pes cum dolet ægri, 
In nulla caput interea fit forte dolore J. 


So, often of the gout a man complains, 
Whoſe head is, at the ſame time tree from pains. 


Truth is as impenetrable by the ſight of our judgment, 
as the ſun by the eyes of an owl, ſays Ariſtotle. By 
what can we be better convinced, than by ſo groſs 
blindneſs in ſo apparent a light ? For the contrary opi- 
nion of the immortality of the ſou], which Cicero ſays, 
was firſt introduced (by the || teſtimony of authors at 
leaſt) Pherecides Syrius, in the time of King Tullus; 

| (though 


* Lucret, lib. iii. v. 459. ＋ Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii. c. 
$8, 1 Lucret. lib. ili. v. 111, 112. Tuſe. Quæſt. 
lib. i. c. 16. 
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{though others attribute it to Thales, and ſome to 
others) is the part of human ſcience, which is treated of 
with the moſt doubt and reſervation. The moſt poſitive 
Dogmatiſts are forced, in this point, principally to take 
ſhelter under the Academy. No one knows what Ariſto- 
tle has eſtabliſhed upon this ſubject, no more than all the 
ancients in general, who handle it with a wavering be. 
lief: Rem gratiſſimam promittentium magis quam 
« probantium . He conceals himſelf in a cloud of 
words of difficult and unintelligible ſenſe, and has left 
his ſectaries as much divided about his judgment as his 
ſubject. Two things render this opinion plauſible to 
them: One, that without the immortality of 
* ſoul, there would be nothing whereon to ground the 
* vain hope of glory, which is a conſideration of won- 
derful repute in the world: The other, that it is a 
very uſeful impreſſion, as Plato ſays, that vices, when 
they eſcape the diſcovery and cognizance of human 
« juſtice, are ſtill within the reach of the divine, which 
will purſue them even after the death of the guilty. 
Man is exceſſively ſollicitous to prolong his being, and 
has, to the utmoſt of his power, provided for it : 


He lays his body on the earth to preſerve it, and 


aims at glory to perpetuate his name: He has em- 
ployed all his thoughts to the rebuilding of himſelf 
(uneaſy at his fortune) and to prop himſelf by his 
inventions. The ſoul, by reaſon of its anxiety and fee- 
bleneſs, being unable to ſtand by itſelf, wanders up and 
down to ſeek out comfort, hope, and foundations, and 
alien circumſtances, to which it adheres and fixes; And, 
how light or fantaſtic ſoever they are, relies more wil- 
lingly, and with greater aſſurance upon them, than it- 
ſelf. But tis wonderful to obſerve, how ſhort the moſt 
obſtinate maintainers of this ſo juſt and clear perſuaſion 
of the immortality of the ſoul do fall, and how weak 
their arguments are, when they go about to prove it by 

| human 


* Theſe words are taken from Seneca's Epiſtle 1c2, where he 
ſays to his friend, that he took delight in his inquiry into the eterni- 
ty of ſouls ; nay, that he believed it by an eaſy acquieſcence in the 
opinions of the great men, who gave greater promiſes, than proofs 
of a thing ſo ver; acceptable, | 
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human reaſon, Somnia ſunt non docentis ſed optan- 
tis , ſays one of the ancients , By this teſtimony 
man may know, that he owes the truth, he himſelf finds 
out, to fortune and accident ; ſince that even then, when 
it is fallen into his hand, he has not wherewith to graſp 
and maintain it, and his reaſon has not force to avail him- 
ſelf of it. All things produced by reaſon and ſuffici- 
ency, whether true or falſe, are ſubject to uncertainty and 
controverſy. Twas for the chaſtiſement of our pride, 
and to convince us of our miſery and incapacity, that 
God cauſed the perplexity and confuſion at the tower of 
Babel. Whatever we undertake without his aſſiſtance, 
whatever we ſee without the lamp of his grace, is but 
vanity and folly. We corrupt and debaſe the very eſ- 
ſence of truth, which is uniform and conſtant, by our 
weakneſs, when fortune puts it into our poſſeſſion. 
What courſe ſoever man takes of himſelf, God ſtill per- 
mits it to end in the ſame confuſion, the image whereof 
he ſo lively repreſents to us in the juſt chaſtiſement.where- 
with he cruſhed Nimrod's preſumption, and fruſtrated 
the vain attempt of his pyramid. * Perdam ſapientiam 
* ſapientum, et prudentiam prudentium reprobo 1.“ i. e. 
will deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, and will bring to 
nothing the underſtanding of the prudent. The di- 
verſity of Idioms and languages with which he diſturbed 
this work, what is it elſe but the infinite and perpetual 
altercation and diſcordance of opinions and reaſons, 
which accompanies and confounds the vain building of 
human wiſdom ? And 'tis to very good effect, that it 
does ſo. For what would hold usif we had but one grain 
of knowledge ? This ſaint has very much pleaſed me by 
ſaying, * Ipſa veritatis occultatio, aut humilitatis exer- 
* citatio eſt, aut elationis attritio ||.* i. e. The very con- 
cealment of the truth tends either to exerciſe man to hu- 
mility, or to mortify his pride. To what a pitch of 

preſumption 


* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. c. 38. 

T i. e. They are the dreams of a man, who wiſhes that things 
were true, which he takes no pains to prove. Cicero, in this 
paſſage has his aim only at Democritus, who, by ſuppaſing a va- 
cuum and atoms of different kinds, ridiculouſly pretended to ac- 
count for the formation of all things. 

1 Cor. i. 19. Auguſtin. de Civit. Dei, lib, xi. c. 22. 
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| 1 and inſolence do we carry our blindneſs and 
olly. 

But to return to my ſubject; it was truly very good 
reaſon, that we ſhould be beholden to God only, and to 
the favour of his grace, for the truth of ſo noble a be- 
lief, ſince from his ſole bounty we receive the fruit of 
immortality, which conſiſts in the enjoyment of eternal 
beatitude, Let us ingenuouſly confeſs, that God alone 
has dictated it to us, and that faith is its baſis, For 'tis 
no leſſon of nature and our own reaſon. And whoever 
will make freſh trial of his own being and power, both 
within and without, without this divine privilege : Who. 
ever ſhall conſider man without flattery, will ſee no- 
thing in him of efficacy, nor faculty, that reliſhes of 
any thing but death and earth. The more we give and 
owe and render to god, we are the greater Chriſtians, 
That which this Stoic philoſopher ſays, he held from the 
ſortuitous conſent of the popular voice; had it not been 
better, that he had held ic from God? Cum de ani- 
* morum æternitate diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud 
* nos habet conſenſus hominum, aut timentium inferos, 
aut colentium, Utor hac publica perſuaſione *.“ i. e. 
When we diſcourſe of the ſoul's immortality, the conſent 
of men, that either fear or adore the infernal power, is 
of no ſmall moment to us. I make uſe of this public 

rſuaſion. 

Now the weakneſs of human reaſoning, upon this 
ſubject, is particularly manifeſt by the fabulous argu- 
ments they have ſupperadded to this opinion, in order 
to find out of what condition this immortality of ours is. 
Let us omit the Stoics, who give to ſouls a life after this 
but finite. Uſuram nobis largiuntur tanquam cornici- 
bus; dit manſuros aiunt animos; ſemper negant +, 
i. e. They give us a long life, as alſo they do to crows; 
they ſay the ſoul ſhall continue long; but that it ſhall ex- 
iſt always, they deny. The moſt univerſal] and received 
fancy, and which continues down to our times (in Perfia) 
- is that, of which they make Pythagoras the author ; not 
that he was the original inventor, but becauſe it as 

ceive 


1 Senec. Epiſt, 117. + Cic. Tuſc. lib. i. c. 31. 
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ceived a great deal of weight and repute by the autho- 
rity of his approbation, viz. * That ſouls, at their de- 
* parture Out of us, did nothing but ſhift from one body 
© to another, from a lion to a horſe, from a horſe to a 
king, continually travelling, at this rate, from one ha- 
* bitation to another. And he himſelf ſaid, * that he 
remembered he had been “ Athalides, then Euphor- 
* bus, and afterwards Hermotimus; and finally, from 
* Pyrrhus, was paſt into Pythagoras, having remembred 
* himſelf two hundred and fix years.“ And ſome have 
added, that the very ſame ſouls ſometimes remount to 
heaven, and come down again, 


O pater, anne aliquas ad Calum hinc ire putandum eft 
Sublimes animas iterumque ad tarda revert; 


Corpora] Que lucis miſeris tam dira cupido +? 


O father, is it then to be conceiv'd, 

That any of theſe ſpirits, ſo ſublime, 

Should hence to the celeſtial regions climb, 

And thence return to earth to re- aſſume 

Their ſluggiſh bodies rotting in a tomb ? 

For wretched life, whence does ſuch fondneſs come ? 


Origen makes them eternally to go and come, from a 


good to a worſe eſtate. The opinion that Varro makes 


mention of, is, that, after four hundred and forty years 
revolution, they are re-united to their firſt bodies. Chry- 
ſippus held, that this would happen after a certain ſpace 
of time not known nor limited. ＋ Plato (who profeſles 
to have embraced this opinion from Pindar, and the an- 
cient poets) thinking * it is to undergo infinite viciſſitudes 
* of mutation, for which the ſoul is prepared, having 
neither puniſhment nor reward in the other world, but 
what is temporal, as its life in this is but temporal, 
* concludes that it has a fingular knowledge of the af- 
* fairs of heaven, of hell, and of the world, through 
* all which it has paſt, repaſt, and made ſtay in its ſeve- 
* ral voyages; matters enough for its memory.“ Ob- 


ſerve its progreſs elſewhere : The ſoul that has liv- 


ed 


* Diogenes Laertius in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii, c. 4 
T Virg. Eneid. lib. vi. v. 719, &c. 
] In Menone, p. 16, 17. 
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* ed well is reunited to the ſtar, to which it is afligned: 
* that which has lived ill removes into a woman, and, if 
* it do not then reform, is again metamorphoſed into a 
* beaſt of a condition ſuitable to its vicious manners, 
and ſhall ſee no end of its puniſhments, till it be re. 
* turned to its native conſtitution, and has by the force 
* of reaſon purged itſelf from thoſe groſs, ſtupid, and 
elementary qualities it was poſſeſſed with.“ But I will 
not omit the objection the Epicureans make againſt this 
tranſmigration from one body to another, and a pleaſant 
one it is. They aſk, * What ſhould be done, if the num- 
* ber of the dying ſhould chance to be greater, than 
that of thoſe who are coming into the world? For the 
* ſouls turned out of their old habitation, would tread 
* on one another, ſtriving firſt to get poſſeſſion of the 
new lodging. And they further demand”, How they 
* ſhall val away their time, whilſt waiting till the new 
* quarters were made ready for them? Or, on the con- 
* trary, if more animals ſhould be born than die, the 
© body, they ſay,” would be but in an ill condition, 
© whillt in expectation of a ſoul to be infuſed into it; 
and it would fall out, that ſome bodies would die, be- 
fore they had been alive. 


Denique connubia ad Veneris, partuſque ferarum, 
We animas preflo deridiculum eſſe videtur, 

t ſpeftare immortales mortalia membra 
Innumero numero, certareque præproperanter 
Inter ſe, que prima potiſſimaque inſinuetur ®, 


'Tis fond to think that whilſt wild beaſts beget, 
Or bear their young, a thouſand ſouls do wait, 


— the falling body, fight and ſtrive 
Which firſt ſnall enter in and make it live. 


Others have ſtopped the ſoul in the body of the de- 
ceaſed, with it to animate ſerpents, worms, and other 


vermin, which are ſaid to be bred out of the corruption of 


our members, and even out of our aſhes; others divide 

the ſoul into two parts, the one mortal, the other im- 

mortal, Others make it corporeal, and nevertheleſs = 
mo 


® Lycret, 'lib. iii, v. 780, &c. 
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mortal. Some make it immortal without ſcience or 
knowledge. And there are even ſome of us who have 
believed, that devils were formed of the ſouls of the 
damned; and Plutarch thinks that gods were made of 
thoſe that were ſaved. For there are few things which 
that author is ſo poſitive in, as he is in this ; maintain- 
ing elſewhere a doubtful and ambiguous way of expreſ- 
ſion. We are to hold, © ſays he,” and ſtedfaſtly to 
« believe, that the ſouls of virtuous men, both according 
« to nature and the divine juſtice, become ſaints, and 
« from ſaints, demy-gods, and from demy-gods, after 
they are perfectly, as in ſacrifices of purgation, cleanſed 
and purified, being delivered from all paſlibility, and 
« all mortality, they become not by any civil decree, but 
« in real truth, and according to all probability of rea- 
« ſon, intire and perfect gods, in receiving a molt happy 
and _ end. But whoever deſires to ſee him, the 
man, | ſay, who is yet the molt ſober and moderate of 
«he whole tribe of philoſophers, lay about him with 
greater boldneſs, and relate his miracles upon this ſubjeR, 
] refer him to this treatiſe of the moon, and his demon 
of Socrates, where he may, more evidently than in any 
other place whatever, ſatisfy himſelf, that the myſteries 
of philoſophy have many ſtrange things in common with 
thoſe of poeſy ; the human underſtanding loſing itſelf, 
in attempting to ſound and ſearch all things to the bot- 
tom: Even as we, tired and worn out with a long courſe 
of life, relapſe into infancy. Thus much for the fine 
and certain inſtructions, which we extract from human 
ſcience concerning the ſoul. Neither is there leſs te- 
merity in what it teaches us touching our corporeal 
parts, Let us ſingle out one or two examples ; for 
otherwiſe we ſhould loſe ourſelves in this vaſt and trou- 
bled ocean of medicinal errors. We would firſt know, 
whether, at leaſt, they agree about the matter, whereof 
men produce one another, For, as to their firſt pro- 
duction, it is no wonder, if, in a thing ſo ſublime, and 
ſo long ſince paſt, human underſtanding finds itſelf puz- 
zled and diſtracted. Archelaus the naturaliſt whoſe diſci- 
ple and favourite Socrates was, according to Ariſtoxe- 
nus 
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nus, ſaid, That “ both men and beaſls were made of 


* lacteous ſſime, produced by the heat of the earth,” 
Pythagoras ſays', * That + our ſeed is the froth or 
cream of our better blood, Plato, That it is the 
diſtillation of the 4 marrow of the back bone; and 
he raiſes his arguments from this,“ 'I hat that part 
is firſt ſenſible of laſſitude in the act. Alcmeon 
That it is || part of the ſubſtance of the brain; and 
that it is ſo, ** ſays he,” appears from the weakneſs 
of the eyes, in thoſe who are overmuch addicted to that 
exerciſe. Democritus, * That it is & a ſubſtance 
extracted from the whole maſs of the body. Epicurus 
That it is extracted from “ ſoul and body.” Ariſtotle, 
That it is an excrement 4+ drawn from the aliment of 
the laſt blood, which is diffuſed in our members. O- 
© thers, That it conſiſts of the blood concoRed and digeſted 
by the heat of the genitals ; which they judge to be ſo, 
by reaſon that, in exceſſive efforts, a man voids pure 


florid blood; wherein there ſeems to be the more likeli- 


hood, could any likelihood be deduced from ſo infinite 
a confuſion, 

Now, to bring this ſeed to operate, how many contra- 
ry opinions do they ſet on foot? Ariſtotle and Democri. 
tus IA are of opinion, that women have no ſperm, and 
* that'tis nothing but a ſweat which the heat of pleaſure 
* and motion draws from them, that contributes nothing 
* at all to generation.“ Galen on the contrary, and his 
followers, believe, © that, without the concurrence of 
* ſeeds, there can be no generation.” 

Here are the phyſicians, the philoſophers, the lawyers, 
and divines, together by the ears, with our wives, about 
the diſpute, upon what terms women bear their fruit: 
And I, for my part, by what I know myſelf, ſecond hol 

0 


Diogenes Laertius in the life of Archelaus, lib. ii. ſ:& 17. 

+ Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. v. c. 3. 

1 Idem, ibid. dem, ibid, $ Idem, ibid. 

Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum, lib. v. c. 3. 

++ Idem, ibid. | 

11 Plutarch ados Zeno to Ariſtotle, and ſays expreſoly that Demo- 
critus believed that the females ſhed their ſeed. De Placitis Philolo- 
phorum, lib, v. c. 5. 
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of them that maintain a women goes eleven months 
with child. The world is built upon this experience; 
there is not ſo deſpicable a wife that cannot give her 
judgment in all theſe controverſies, and yet we cannot 
agree. 'This is enough to prove, that man is no better 
inſtructed in the knowledge of himſelf, in his corporeal, 
than in his ſpiritual part. We have propoſed himſelf to 
himſelf, and his reaſon to his reaſon, to ſee what it 
would ſay ; and, I think, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated 
how little it underſtands itſelf in itſelf: And he who un- 
derſtands not himſelf in himſelf, in what can he poſſibly 
underſtand himſelf? * * Quaſi vero menſuram ullius rei 
poſſit agere, qui ſui neſciat. i. e. As if he could under- 
ſtand the meaſure of any other thing, that knows not 
his own. In earneſt Protagoras told us a pretty flam, 
in making man the meaſure of all things, who never 
knew ſo much as his own f: If it be not he, his dignity 
will not permit, that any other creature ſhould have this 
advantage ; Now, he being ſo contrary in himſelf, and 
one judgment ſo inceſſantly ſubverting another, this fa- 
vourable propoſition was but a mockery, which induc- 
ed us neceſſarily to conclude the nothingneſs of the mea- 
ſure and the meaſurer. When Thales reputes the know- 
ledge of man very difficult for man to attain to, he gives 
him to underſtand, that it was impoſſible for him to 
know any thing elſe. You, for whom J have taken the 
pains, contrary to my cuſtom, to write ſo long a diſ- 
courſe, will not refuſe to maintain your Sebonde, by the 
ordinary forms of arguing, wherewith you are every day 
inſtructed, and in this will exerciſe both your wit and 
{tudy : For this laſt rule, in fencing, is never to be made 
uſe of but as an extreme remedy. Tis a deſperate 
thruſt, wherein you are to quit your own arms, to make 
your adverſary abandon bis; and a ſecret ſleight, which 


muſt be very rarely and cautiouſly put in practice. "Tis 


great temerity to ruin yourſelf, that you may deſtroy 
another ; you muſt not venture your life, to be reveng- 
ed, as Gobrias did : For, being in cloſe combat with a 

| lord 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. i. c. 1. 
+ Apud Sext. Empiric. Mathem, p. 148. 
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lord of Perſia, Darius coming in with his ſword in his 


hand, and fearing to ſtrike leſt he ſhould wound Gobrias; 


he called out to him boldly to fall on, though he ſhould 
run them both through at once. I have known the arms 
and deſperate conditions of ſingle combat, wherein he 
that offered them, put himſelf and his adverſary upon 
terms of inevitable death to them both, cenſured for un- 
juſt. The Portugueſe, in the Indian ſea, took certain 
Turks priſoners, who, impatient of their captivity, re- 
ſolved to blow up the ſhip, with themſelves and company, 
which they did accordingly, by ſtriking the nails of the 
ſkip one againſt another, and making a ſpark to fall in. 
to the barrels of powder that were ſet in the place, 
where they were guarded. We have here touched the 
utmolt limits of the ſciences, wherein the extremity is 
vicious, as in virtue: keep yourſelves in the common 
road ; it is not good to be ſo ſubtile and cunning : re- 
member the Tuſcan proverb, 


Chi troppo v aſſottiglia, fi ſeavezza *. 
He that ſpins his thread too fine, will break it. 


TI adviſe you, in all your opinions and diſcourſes, as 
well as in your manners, and all other things, to keep 
yourſelf in moderation and temperance, and to avoid 
novelty. I am an enemy to all extravagant ways: 
You, who by the authority you derive from your gran- 
deur, and yet more by the advantages which thoſe qua- 
lities give you that are moſt your own, can, with a beck- 
on, command whom you pleaſe, ought to have given this 
caution to ſome profeſſor of letters, who might have 
proved and illuſtrated theſe things to you in quite ano- 
ther manner : But here is as much as you will ſtand in 
need of, 

Epicurus ſaid of the laws, that the worſt were ſo ne- 
* ceſlary for us, that without them, men would devour 
one another.“ And Plato proves, that, without laws, 
« we ſhould live like beaſts.” Our wit is a rambling, dan- 
rous, and raſh tool ; it is hard to affix any rule or mea- 
ure to it: As for the men of my time, we ſee that * 
al 


* Pro verb. 
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all who are endued with any rare excellence above 
others, and any extraordinary vivacity, laſh out into a 
licentiouſneſs of opinions, and manners; and *tis a mi- 
racle to find one that is ſober and ſociable. Tis right 
to confine human wit within the ſtricteſt limits poſſible. 
In ſtudy as in all the reſt, its advances ought to be 
numbered and fixed, and the limits of its inquiry to be 
artfully marked. It is curbed and fettered by religions, 
laws, and cuſtoms, by ſcience, precepts, puniſhments 
and rewards, mortal and immortal ; and yet we ſee, that, 
by its volubility and diſſoluteneſs, it eſcapes from all 
theſe bounds. "Tis a thin body, which has nothing to 
hold or handle it by ; a various and ſhapeleſs body, inca- 
pable of being either tied or touched. In earneſt, there 
are few ſouls ſo regular, firm, and well-bred, as to be 
truſted with their own conduct ; and that can, with mo- 
deration, and without temerity, ſail in the liberty of 
their own judgments, beyond the common opinions. 
'Tis more expedient to put them under guardianſhip : 
Wit is a dangerous weapon, even to the poſſeſſor, if he 
knows not how to uſe it diſcreetly ; and there is not a 
beaſt, for which a head-board is more neceſlary, to keep 
his looks down, and before his feet, and to hinder him 
from wandering, here and there, out of the tracks, which 
cuſtom and the laws have made for him. Therefore it 
will much better become you to keep yourſelf in the beat- 
en path, let it be what it will, than to take a flight with 
ſuch unbridled licence. But if any of theſe new doctors 
will pretend to be ingenious in your preſence, at the ex- 
pence both of your ſoul and his own; in order to be 
ſafe from this dangerous plague, which ſpreads daily in 
your way, this preſervative, in the extremeſt neceſſity, 
will prevent the contagion of this poiſon from hurting 
either you or your company. 

The liberty therefore, and gaeity, of the ancient wits, 
produced in philoſophy, and the human ſciences, ſeveral 
opinions, every one undertaking to judge and make 
choice of his party. But now that men go all one 
way: Qui certis quibuſdam deſtinatiſque 3 

addict 


* Cic Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. c. 2. 
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addicti et conſecrati ſunt ut etiam, quæ non probant 
cogantur defendere :* i. e. Who are ſo devoted to cer. 
tain determined articles of belief, that they are bound to 
defend even thoſe they do not approve : * And now that 
we receive the arts by civil authority and decree, inſo. 
much that the ſchools have but one pattern, and a like 
circumſcribed inſtitution and diſcipline, we no more take 
notice what the coin weighs, and is worth, but every one, 
in his turn, receives it according to the eſtimate that the 
common approbation and currency put upon it: The 
Alloy is not diſputed, but how much it goes for; and, in 
like manner, all things are at par. We take phyſic a; 
we do geometry ; and tricks of hocus pocus, inchant. 
ments, the league and correſpondence with the ſouls of 
the dead, prognoſtications, domifications, and even ſo much 
as the ridiculous purſuit of the philoſophers ſtone, all paß 
current, without ſcruple. We need to know no more, 
but that Mars's houſe is in the middle of the triangle of the 
hand, that of Venus in the thumb, and that of Mercury 
in the little finger ; that, when the table line cuts the 
tubercle or ball of the fore finger, 'tis a ſign of cruelty ; 
that when it falls ſhort of the middle finger, and the na- 
tural median line makes an angle with the line of life, 
in the ſame fide, tis a ſign of a miſerable death; that if in 
a woman, the natural line be open, and does not cloſe the 
angle with the vital, it denotes that ſhe will not be ve- 
chaſte. I leave you to judge, whether a man thus 
qualified, may not paſs, with reputation and favour, in 
all companies. 
Theophraſtus ſaid, that human knowledge, guided, 
© by the ſenſes, might judge of the cauſe of things to a 
certain degree; but that, when arrived at the firſt and 
extreme cauſes, it muſt ſtop ſhort and retire, by reaſon 
either of its own infirmity, or the difficulty of things. 
'Tis a moderate and gentle opinion, that our own under- 
ſtandings may conduct us to the knowledge of ſome 
things, and that it has certain meaſures of power, beyond 
which, 'tis raſhneſs to imploy it. This opinion is plau- 
ſible, and introduced by men of well compoſed minds; 
but tis hard to limit our wit, "is curious and greedy, 
and will no more ſtop at a thouſand, than at fifty paces : 
: | Having 
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Having myſelf 8 found, that the thing 
wherein one has failed, the other has hit, and that what 
was unknown to one age, the age following has explain- 
ed; and that the aris and ſciences are not caſt in a 
mould, but are formed and perfected by degrees, by of- 
ten handling and poliſhing, as bears leiſurely lick their 
cubs into ſhape : What I have not ſtrength to diſcover, I 
do not yet deſiſt to ſound and try it, but by handling 
and kneading this new matter over again, and by turn- 
ing and heating it, I pave the way / him that ſhall 
ſucceed me, to enjoy it more at his eaſe, and render it 
more manageable and ſupple for him. 


— —ut Hymettia ſole 
Cera remolleſcit, traftataque pollice multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipſoque fit utilis uſu *, 


As wax does fofter in the ſun become, 

And temper'd 'twixt the finger and the thumb, 
Will various forms, and ſev'ral ſhapes admit, 
Till for the preſent uſe tis render'd fit. 


As much will be the fecond to do the third, which is the 
cauſe that the difficulty ought not to make me deſpair, 
and my own imbecillity, as little; for 'tis no-body's 
but my own. Man is capable of all things, as well as 
of ſome : And if he confeſſes, as Theophraſtus ſays, 
the ignorance of firſt cauſes and principles, let him 
« ſurrender to me all the reſt of his knowledge: If he 
is defeQtive in foundation, his reaſon is on the ground: 
Diſputation and inquiſition have no other aim nor ſtay 
but principles; if this do not ſtop his career, he wa- 
vers * ad infmitum ; + Non poteſt aliud alio magis mi- 
* naſve comprehendi, quoniam omnium rerum una eft 
* definitio comprehendi. 1. e. One thing can no more 
nor leſs be comprehended than another, becauſe the rule 
of comprehending all things is one and the ſame. Now, 
tis very likely, that, if the ſoul knew any thing, it would, 
in the firſt place, know itſelf ; and, if it knew any thing 


* Ovid. Metam. lib. x. Fab. 8. v. 42. 
Cie. Acad. Quæſt, lib. iv. c. 41. 
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out of itſelf, it would be its own body and caſe, before 
any thing elſe. If we ſee the gods of phyſic, to this 
very day, debating about our anatomy, 


—Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ſiabat Apo ls *: 
Vulcan againſt, for Troy Apollo ſtood. 


when are we to expect, that they will be agreed? We 
are nearer neighbours to ourſelves, than the whiteneſ: 
of ſnow, orthe weight of ſtone, are to us. If man does 
not know himſelf, how ſhould he know his forces and 
functions? No queſtion that we have ſome true know. 
ledge in us, but tis by chance; and foraſmuch as er- 
rors are received into our ſouls the fame way, after the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame conduR, it has not 
wherewithal to diſtinguiſh them, nor to chuſe the truth 
from falſhood. The Academics admitted a certain in- 
clination of judgment, and thought it too crude to ſay, 
that it was not more likely, that ſnow was white, than 
black; and that we are not more affured of the motion 
of a ſtone, thrown by the hand, than that of the eighth 
ſphere. . And to avoid this difficulty and ſtrangeneſs, 
that cannot, in truth, eaſily lodge in our imaginati- 
on ; though they did conclude, that we were, in no 
ſort, capable of knowledge, and that truth is ingulph- 
ed in ſo profound an abyſs, as is not to be penetrat- 
ed by human ſight * Yet did they acknowledge ſome 
things to be more likely than others, and received into 
their judgment this faculty, that they had a power to in- 
cline to one appearance more than another : They allow- 
ed it this propenſion, but interdicted all reſolution. 
The Pyrrhoniſts opinion is more ſolid, and alſo more 
likely : For this Academic inclination, and this propen- 
ſion to one propoſition rather than another, what is it 
but an acknowledgment of ſome more apparent truth in 
this, than in that ? If our underſtanding be capable of 
the form, lineaments, comportment, and face of truth, 
it might as well ſee it entire, as by halves, in its birth and 
imperfection. This appearance of likelihood, —_ 

makes 


* Ovid. Trift. lib. i, El. 2. v. 5. 
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makes them rather incline to the left than to the right, 
augments it : Multiply this ounce of verifimilitude, that 
turns the ſcale to a hundred, to a thouſand ounces, it 
will happen, in the end, that the balance will, it'elf, end 
the controverſy, and determine one choice, and one en- 
tire truth. But how do they ſuffer themſelves to incline 
to veriſimilitude, 'if they know not the truth? How 
ſhould they know the probability of that, whereof they 
do not know the eſſence : Either we can abſolutely judge, 
or abſolutely we cannot. If our intellectual and ſenſible 
faculties are without footing or foundation; if they only 
waver and totter, 'tis to no purpoſe that we ſuffer our 
judgment to be carried away with any thing of their 
operation, what appearance ſoever it may ſeem to preſent 
us : And the ſureſt and moſt happy ſeat of our under- 
ſtanding would 'be that, where it kept itſelf ſerene, up- 
right, and inflexible, without tottering, and without agi- 
tation. Inter viſa, vera, aut falſa, ad animi aſſenſum, 
*nihil intereſt *. i. e. Amongſt things that are ſeen, whe- 
ther true or falſe, it ſignifies nothing to the aſſent of the 
mind. That things do not lodge in us in their form and 
eſſence, and do not there make their entry by their own 
force and authority, we plainly ſee. Becauſe, if it were ſc, 
we ſhould receive them after the ſame manner : Wine 
would have the ſame reliſh with the ſick, as with the 


healthful: He who has his finger chapped or benumb- 


ed, would find the fame hardneſs in wood or iron, which 


he handles, that another does. Strange ſubjects then 


ſurrender themſelves to our mercy, and are ſeated in us as 
we pleaſe: Now if, on our part, we did receive any thing 
without alteration, if human graſp were capable and 
ſtrong enough to ſeize on truth by our own means, theſe 
means being common to all men, this truth would be 
conveyed from hand to hand, from one to another ; 
and, at leaſt, there would be ſome one thing to be found 
in the world, amongſt ſo many as there are, that would 
be believed, by men, with an univerſal conſent. But, as 
there is no one propoſition, that is not debated and con- 
troverted amongſt us, or that may not be, this makes it 
very manifeſt, that our natural judgment does not, very 

2 clearly 
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clearly diſcern what it embraces: For my judgment can- 
not make my companions approve of what it approves, 
which is a ſign that I ſeized it by ſome other means, than 
by a natural power that is in me, and in all other men. 
Let us lay aſide this infinite confuſion of opinions, which 
we ſee even amongſt the philoſophers themſelves, and this 
perpetual and univerſal diſpute about the knowledge of 
things: For this is truly preſuppoſed, that men, I mean, 
the moſt knowing, the belt bred, and of the beſt parts, 
are not agreed about any one thing : Not that heaven is 
over our heads; for they who doubt of every thing, do 
alſo doubt of that ; and they who deny that we are able 
to comprehend any thing, ſay, that we have not com- 
prehended, that the heaven is over our heads ; and theſe 
two opinions are, without compariſon, the ſtrongeſt in 
number. Beſides, this infinite diverſity and diviſion, 
through the trouble which our judgment gives ourſelves, 
and the uncertainty that every one finds in himſelf, 'tis 
eaſy to perceive that its ſeat is very unſtable. How va- 
riouſly do we judge of things ? How often do we alter 
our opinions? What I hold and believe to-day, I hold 
and believe with my whole belief: All my inſtruments 
and engines take faſt hold of this opinion, and become 
reſponſible to me for it, as much as in them lies; I 
could not embrace nor preſerve any truth with greater aſ- 
ſurance, than I do this. I am wholly and intirely poſ- 
ſeſſed with it: But has it not befallen me not only once, 
but a hundred, nay, a thouſand times, and every day, to 
have embraced ſome other notion with all the Cine in- 
ftruments, and in the ſame condition, which I have af. 
terwards judged to be falſe ? A man muſt, at leaſt, be- 
come wiſe at his own expence. If I have often found 
myſelf betrayed under this colour ; if my touch prove 
ordinarily falſe, and my balance unequal and unjuſt, what 
aſſurance can I now have more, than at other times? Is 
it not ſtupidity and madneſs to ſuffer myſelf to be ſo of- 
ten deceived by my guide ? Nevertheleſs, let fortune re- 
move us five hundred times from place to place ; let her 
do nothing but inceſſantly empty and fill into our belief, 
as into a veſſel, various other opinions, yet ſtill the pre- 
ſent and the laſt is the certain and infallible; for this we 
anuſt abandon goods, honour, life, health, and all. 
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— — poſterior res illa reperta 
Perait, et immutat ſenſus ad priſtina quaeque . 


The laſt things we find out are always beſt, 
And make us to diſreliſh all the reſt. 


Whatever is preached to us, and whatever we learn, we 
ſhou!d ſtill remember, that it is man that gives, and man 
that receives; 'tis a mortal hand that preſents it to us, 
'tis a mortal hand that accepts it. The things that 
come to us from heaven, have the ſole right and autho- 
rity of perſuaſion, they only have the ſtamp of truth; 
which alſo we do not ſee with our own eyes, nor receive 
by our own means : This great and ſacred image could 
not abide in ſo wretched a habitation, if God, for this 
end, did not prepare it, if God did not, by his particular 
and ſupernatural grace and favour, reform anc fortity 
it; at leaſt our frail condition ought to make us com- 
port ourſe ves with more reſervedneſs and moderation in 
our changes. We ought to remember, that whatever 
we receive into the underſtanding, we often receive 
things that are falſe, and that it is by the ſame inſtru- 
ments that ſo often give themſelves the lye, and are 
often deceived. Now, it iz no wonder they ſhould 
contradi themſelves, being ſo eaſy to be turned and 
ſwayed by very light occurrences, It is certain, 
that our apprehenſions, our judgment, and the faculties 
of the ſoul in general, ſuffer according to the move- 
ments and alterations of the body, which alterations are 
continual : Are not our wits more ſprightly, our memo- 
ties quicker, and our diſcourſes more hvely in health, 
than in ſickneſs ? Do not joy and gaiety make us te- 
ceive ſubjects that preſent themſelves to our ſouls, in 
quite another light, than care and melancholy ? Do 
you believe, that Catullus's verſes, or thoſe of Sappho, 
pleaſe an old doting miſer, as they do a youth that is 
vigorous and amorous ? Cleomenes, the ſon of Anaxandri- 
das, being ſick, his friends reproached him, that he had 
Humours and whimſies which were new and unaccuſ- 
tomed : I believe it , ſaid he, neither am I the ſame 


® Lycret, lib. v. v. 1413. 
+ Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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* man now, as when I am in health : Being now another 
* creature, my opinions and fancies are alſo different 
* from what they were before.” In our courts of juſtice, 
this word is much in uſe, which is ſpoken of criminals, 
when they find-the judges in a good humour, gentle and 
mild, * Gaudeat de bona fortuna ;* Let him rejoice in 
* his good fortune : For it is certain, that men's judg- 
ments are ſometimes more prone to condemn, more 
crabbed and ſevere, and at others more facile, eaſy, and 
inclined to excuſe. He that carries with him, from his 
houſe, the pain of the gout, jealouſy or theft by his man, 
having his whole ſoul poſſeſſed with grief and anger, it is 
not to be doubted but that his judgment will Jean that 
way. That venerable ſenate of the Areopagites was 
want to hold their courts by night, for fear leit the fight 
of the parties might corrupt their juſtice. The very air 
itlelf, and the ſerenity of the ſky, cauſes ſome change in 
us, according to theſe Greek verſes in Cicero, 


Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quales pater iſſe 
Jupiter, ludiferd luflravit lampade terras *, 
'The minds of men do in the weather ſhare, 
Dark or ſerene, as days are foul or fair. 


, 
Tis not only fevers, debauckes, and great accidents 
that overthrow our judgment; the leaſt things in the 
world whirl it about: We may be ſure, though we are 
not ſenſible of it, that if a continued fever can overwhelm 
the ſoul, a tertian will, in ſome proportion or meaſure, 
alter it. If an apoplexy ſtupifies and totally extinguiſhes 
the ſight of our SN ting we are not to doubt but 
that a great cold will dazzle it: And, conſequently, 
there is hardly one ſingle hour in a man's whole life, 
wherein our judgment is in its due ſtate, our bodies bein 
ſubje& to ſo many continual mutations, arid ſtuffed with ſo 
many ſeveral ſorts of ſprings and devices, that I believe 
the phyſicians, when they ſay, that there is always ſome 
one or other out of order. 
As to what remains, this malady does not very eaſily 
diſcover itſelf, unleſs it be extreme and paſt remedy ; 
foraſmuch as reaſon goes always lame and hobbling, n 
| we 


® Cicero's Fragmenta Poematum. 
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well with falſhoogd, as with truth, and therefore tis hard 
to diſcover its deviations and miſtzkes: I always 
call that appearance of meditation, which every one 
forges in himſelf, reaſon : This reaſon, of the condi- 
tion of which, there may be an hundred contrary ones 
about one and the ſame ſubjeR, is an inſtrument of lead 
and of wax, ductile, pliable, and accommodable to all 
biaſſes ard meaſures ; ſo that nothing remains but the 
art how to turn and wind it. Let a jdge mean ever ſo 
well. if he do not, look well to himſelf, which few are 
careful to do, his inclination to friendſhip, to relation, 
to beauty, or revenge, and not only things of ſuch 
weight, but even the fortuitous inſlin, that makes us 
favour one thing more than another, and which, without 
the reaſon's leage, puts the choice upon us in two equal 
ſobjects; or ſome ſhadow, of like vanity, may inſenſi- 
bly inſinuate into his judgment, the recommendation or 
disfavour of a cauſe, and make the balance dip. 1, that 
watch myſelf as narrowly as I can, and that have my 
eyes continually bent upon myſelf, like one that has no 
great buſineſs elſewhere to do ; 


2 uisſub Aro 

Rex gelidæ mutatur org, 

Duid Tyridatem terreat, unicè 
Securus— 5. 


I'm quite indifferent, whatever king 
Does rule the ſtubborn north, or whatſoe'er 
The mighty Tyridates puts in fear. 


dare hardly tell the vanity and weakneſs I find in myſelf. 
My footing is ſo unſtable and ſlippery, 1 find; myſelf ſo 
apt to totter and reel, and my fight ſo diſordered, that, 

taſting, 1 am quite another man, than when full; if 
health and a fair day ſmile upon me, I am a good na- 
tured man ; if a corn trouble my toe, I am ſullen, out 
of humour, and not to be ſeen. The ſame pace of a 
horſe ſeems to be one while hard, and another eaſy, and 
the ſame road one while ſhorter, and another longer; 

and the ſame form, one while more, and another leſs 


® Hor, lib, i. ode. 26. v. 3. &c. 
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taking; I am one while for doing every thing, and ano- 

ther for doing nothing at all; and what pleaſes me now, 
would be a trouble to me another time. I have a 
thouſand ſenſeleſs and caſual actions within myſelf : Ei- 
ther I am poſſeſſed by melancholy, or ſwayed by choler; 
now, by its own private authority, ſadneſs predominates 
in me, — rg by I am as merry as a cricket. When 
I take a in hand, I have then diſcovered admira- 
ble graces in ſome particular paſſages, and ſuch as have 
ſtruck my ſoul ; at another time, I may turn and toſs, 
tumble and rattle the leaves over and over, and not ſee 
any ſenſe or beauty in it. Even my own writings, I 
do not always find the air of my fiſt fancy: I know not 
what I would have ſaid, but am often put to it to correct 
and find out a new ſenſe, becauſe I have leſt the firſt that 
was better. I am ever in motion: My judgment does 
not always advance, but floats and roams, 


velut minuta magna 
Deprenſa navis in mari deſaniente vento ®, 


Like a ſmall bark upon the ſwelling main, 
When winds do ruffle up the liquid plain. 


Very often (as I am apt to do) having, for the ſake of 
exerciſe and argument, undertaken to maintain an = 
nion contrary to my own, my mind, bending and apply- 
ing itſelf that way, attaches me to it ſo thoroughly, that 
I no more diſcern the reaſon of my former belief, and 
ſorſake it: I am, as it were, drawn in by the ſide to 
which I incline, be it what it will, and carried. away by 
my own weight. Every one would almott ſay the ſame 
of himſelf, if he confidered himſelf as I do. 

Preachers very well know, that the emotions which 
ſteal upon them in ſpeaking, animate them towards be- 
lief; and that, in paſſion, we are more ſtiff in the defence 
of our propoſition, are more deeply impreſſed by it, and 
embrace it with greater vehemence and approbation, than 
we do in our cooler and caimer ſtate. You only give 
your council a ſimple breviate of your cauſe, he returns 
you a dubious and uncertain anſwer, by which you find 


® Catul. Ep. 23. v. 12, 13. 
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him indifferent, which ſide he takes: Have youfee'd him 
well, that he may reliſh it the better ; does he begin to 
be really concerned, and do you find him zealous for you? 
His reaſon and learning will, by the ſame degrees, grow 
hot in your cauſe ; behold, an apparent and undoubted 
truth preſents itſelf to his underſtanding ; he diſcovers 
a new light in your buſineſs, and does, in good earneſt, 
believe and perſuade himſelf that it is ſo: Nay, I donot 
know, whether the ardour that ſprings from ſpite and 
obſtinacy againſt the power and violence of the magi- 
ſtrate and danger, or the intereſt of reputation, may 
not have made a man, even at the ſtake, maintain the 
opinion, for which, at liberty, and amongſt friends, 
he would not have burned his finger. The ſhocks and 
joſtles, that the ſoul receives from the corporeal paſ- 
ſions, can do much in it, but its own can do a great deal 
more; to which it is ſo ſubjected, that, peradventure, it is 
to be made good, that it has no other pace and motion, 
but from the blowing of thoſe winds, without the agi- 
tation of which, it would be becalmed, like a ſhip in the 
middle of the ſea, to which the winds have denied their 
aſſiſtance : And whoever ſhould maintain this, fiding 
with the Peripatetics, would do us no great wrong, be- 
cauſe it is very well known, that the greatelt part of the 
moſt noble aQions of the ſoul proceed from, and ſtand 
in need of, this impulſe of the paſſions, Valour, they 
ſay, cannot be perfect without the aſſiſtance of anger, 


Semper Ajax fortis, fortifſimus tamen in fur ore *, 
Ajax was always brave, but moſt when mad. 


Neither do we encounter the wicked and the enemy vi- 
gorouſly enough, if we be not angry ; nay, the advo- 
cate is to inſpire the judges with indignation, to obtain 
juſtice, | | 

Strong deſires animated Themiſtocles and Demoſthe. 
nes, and they put the philoſophers upon watching, 
faſting and pilgrimages; and they lead us to honour, 
learning 4 health, which are all very uſeful ends: 


® Cic. Tuſe. lib. iv. v. 23. 
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And this meanneſs of ſoul, while it ſuffers vexation and 
trouble, ſerves to breed penitency and repentance in the 
conſcience, and to make us ſenſible of the ſcourge of 
God, and of political correction for the chaſtiſement of 
our offences: compaſſion is a ſpur to clemency and 
prudence ; and the prudence of preſerving and govern- 
ing ourſelves is rouſed by our fear ; and how many brave 
actions by ambition? How many by preſumption ? Fi- 
nally, there is no eminent and ſprightly virtue, without 
ſome irregular agitation. 

Was it not one of the reaſons that moved the Epicu- 
reans to diſcharge God from all care and ſollicitude of our 
affairs, becauſe even the effects of his goodneſs could 
not be exerciſed in our behalf, without diſturbing his 
repole, by the means of the paſſions, which are ſo many 
incentives, like ſpurs, to prick on the ſoul to virtuous 
actions? Or, did they think otherwiſe, and take them 
for tempeſts, that ſhamefully hurry the ſoul from her 
tranquillity ? © * ut maris tranquillitas intelligitur, nulla 
ne minima quidem, aura fluctus commovente : Sic 
* animi quietus et placatus ſtatus cernitur, quùm per- 
* turbatio nulla eſt qua moveri queat.“ As it is under- 
ſtood to be a calm fea, when there is not the leaſt 
breath of the air ſtirring ; ſo the ſtate of the ſoul is diſ- 
cerned to be quiet and placid, when there is no pertur- 
bation to move it. 

What variety of ſentiments and reaſon, what contra- 
riety of imaginations does the diverſity of our paſſions 
inſpire us with? What aſſurance then can we take of a 
thing ſo mobile and unflable, ſubjeR, by its condition, to 
the dominion of trouble, and never going other than a 
forced and borrowed pace ? If our judgment be in the 
power even of ſickneſs and perturbation ; if it be from 
folly and temerity, that it is held to receive the im- 
preſſion of things; what ſecurity can we expe from it? 

[s it not a great boldneſs in philoſophy to judge, that 
men perform the greateſt actions, and neareſt approach- 
inz the divinity, when they are furious, mad, and beſide 
themſelves? As if we were the better for being deprived 
of our reaſon, by its being ſtupified. The two natural 

ways 
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ways to enter into the cabinet of the Gods, and there 
to foreſee the courſe of deſtiny, are fury and ſleep. 
This is pleaſant to conſider : By the diſlocation that the 
ons cauſe in our reaſon, we become virtuous : By 
its extirpation, occaſioned by madneſs, or by ſleep, the 
image of death, we become diviners and prophets. I 
was never ſo willing to believe philoſophy in any thing, 
as this. Tis a pure enthuſiaſm, wherewith ſacred truth 
has inſpired the ſpirit of philoſophy, which makes it con- 
ſeſs contrary to its own propoſition, that the calm, com- 
poſed, and moſt healthful eſtate of the foul, that philoſo- 
hy can ſeat it in, 1s not its beſt condition : Our waking 
is more a ſleep, than ſleep itſelf ; our wiſdom not fo 
wiſe as folly ; our dreams are worth more than our me- 
ditations ; and the worſt place we can take is in ourſelves. 
But does not philoſopby think, that we are wiſe enough 
to conſider, that the voice which the ſpirit utters, when 
diſmiſſed. from man, ſo clear-ſighted, ſo great and ſo 
perfect, and whilſt it is in man, ſo terreſtrial, ignorant, 
and dark, is a voice proceeding from the ſpirit of a dark, 
terreſtrial, and ignorant man, and, for this reaſon, a 
voice not to be truſted and believed ? 
| have no great experience of theſe vehement agita- 
tions (being of a ſoft and heavy complexion) the moſt 
of which ſurpriſe the ſoul, on a ſudden, without givin 
it leiſure to recolle& itſelf : But the paſſion, that is 1 
10 be produced, by idleneſs, in the hearts of young men, 
though it proceed leiſurely, and with a moderate pro- 
grets, does evidently manifeſt, to thoſe who have tried 
to oppoſe its power, the violence our judgment ſuffers 
in this alteration and converſion. I have formerly at- 
tempted to withſtand and repel it: For I am ſo far from 
being one of thoſe who invite vices, that I do not ſo 
much as follow them, if they do not drag me along : 
| perceived it to ſpring, grow, and increaſe in ſpite of my 
reliſtance ; and, at lait, though my eyes were open, it 
wholly ſeized and poſſeſſed me; fo that, as if newly rouſ- 
ed from drunkenneſs, the images of things began to ap- 
pear, to me, quite other than they were wont to be; I 
evidently ſaw the perſon, I deſired, grow and increaſe in 
advantages of beauty, and to expand and blow fairer by 


the influence of my imagination; and, as the dilliculties 
of 
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of my atttempt grew more eaſy and ſmooth, both my 
reaſon and conſcience drew back: But, this fire being 
evaporated in an inſtant, as a flaſh of lightning, my 
ſoul reſumed another kind of ſight, another ſtate, and 
another judgment. The difficuities of my retreat ap- 
peared great and invincible, and the ſame things had 
quite another taſte and aſpect, than the heat of deſire 
had preſented them to me ; than which Pyrrho himſelf 
knows nothing more truly: We are never without ſick- 
neſs ; agues have their hot and cold fits; from the ef- 
fects of an ardent paſſion, we fall again to thoſe of a ſhi- 


vering one: As much as 1 had advanced, ſo much I 
retired. | 


Qualis ubi alterno precurrens gurgite pontus, ' 
Nunc ruit ad terras ſcopuliſque ſuperjacit undam, 
Spumeus, extiremamgue finu perfundit arenam : 
Nunc rapidus retro, atque ſtu revoluta reſorbens 
Saxa fugit, littuſque wade labente relinquit *, 


So ſwelling ſurges, with a thund'ring roar, 
Driv'n on each other's backs, inſult the ſhore ; 
Bound o'er the rocks, incroach upon the land, 
And from the bottom throw up ſhoals of ſand ; 
Then backward, rapidly, they take their way, 
Rolling the rattling pebbles to the ſea. 


Now, from the knowledge of this volubility of mine, I 
have accidentally begot, in myſelf, a certain conſtancy 
of opinions, and have not much altered thoſe that were 
firſt and natural in me: For, what appearance ſoever 
there may be in novelty, I do not eaſily change, for fear 
of loſing by the bargain ; and, beſides, I am not capable 
of chuſing ; I take other men's choice, and continue in 
the ſtat on wherein God has placed me; I could not 
otherwiſe keep myſelf from perpetual _— Thus 
have I, by the grace of God, preſerved myſelf intire, 
in the ancient tenets of our religion, without diſturbance 
of mind, or trouble of conſcience, amidſt ſo many ſects 
and diviſions, as our age has produced. The writings 
of the ancients, the beſt authors, I mean, being full and 
ſolid, tempt and carry me, which way almoſt they will. 


He, - 
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He, chat I am reading, ſeems always to have the moſt 
force, and I find that every one, in turn, has reaſon, 
though they contradi& one another. The facility that 
good wits haye of rendering every thing likely they would 
recommend ; and there being nothing ſo ſtrange, to which 
they do not undetake to give colour enough todeceive ſuch 
a ſimplicity as mine; this does evidently ſhew the weak- 
neſs of their teſtimony, The heaven and the ſtars have been 
three thouſand years in motion, and all the world were 
of that belief, till“ Cleanthes the Samian, or (according 
to Theophraſtus) Nicetas, of Syracuſe, bethought him- 
ſelf to maintain, that it was the earth which moved about 
its axis thro' the oblique circle of the Zodiac. And Co- 
pernicus has, in our time, ſo grounded this doctrine, that 
he very regularly makes uſe of it for all aſtrological 
conſequences. What can we infer from it, but that we 
ought not much to care which is the true opinion ? And 
who knows but that a third, a thouſand years hence, 
may riſe, and overthrow the two former ? 


Sic volvenda tas commutat tempora rerum, 
Nuod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique bonore ; 
Porro aliud ſuccedit, et è contemptibus exit, 
Inque dies magis appetitur, floretque repertum 
Laudibus, et miro eft mortales inter honore . 


Thus ev'ry thing is chang'd by time's rotation, 
What once had credit, ſoon grows out of faſhion ; 
To which ſome other thing, deſpis'd before, 
Succeeds, and grows in vogue ſtill more and more; 

| And, 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe of the face that appears in the moon's 
orb, c.4. where he ſays, that Ariſtarchus was of opinion, that the Gre- 
cians ought to have brought Cleanthes, of Samoe, to jultice, and to 
have condemned him for blaſphemy againſt the gods, for giving out, 
that the heavens remained immoveable, and that it was the earth 
which moved through the oblique circle of the Zodiac turning round 
its own 2xis, But, as it appears elſewhere, that Ariſtarchus, of 
Samos, did believe the earth's motion; there muſt be ſome mi- 
ſtake in this place, as is the opinion of Menage, who, by a little . 
variation only of Plutarch's text. makes hin, ſay, not that Ariftarchus 
meant to accuſe Cleanthes of impiety, for having maintained the 
earth's motion; but that on the contrary, Cleanthes would have 
imputed it to Ariſtarchus, as a crime. See Menage, in his Com- 
ment ry upon Diogenes, lib. viii. ſect. 85. p. 388, 389. 

T Lucret, lib. v. v. 1275, &c. 
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And, once receiv'd, all praiſe too little ſee 

So highly it is rais'd in men's eſteems. | 

So that, when any new doctrine preſents itſelf to us, 
we have great reaſon to miſtruſt it; and to conſider, 
that, beſore that was ſet on foot, the contrary had been 
mo received; and that, as that has been overthrown 
y this, a third invention may ſtart up in time to come, 
and damn the ſecond. Before the principle, that Ari- 
ſtotle introduced, was in reputation, other principles 
contented human reaſon, as theſe ſatisfy us now. hat 
patent have theſe opinions, what particular privilege, 
that the career of our invention muſt be ſtopped by 
them, and that to them ſhould appertain the ſole po- 
ſeſſion of our future belief? They are no more ex- 
empt from being thruſt out of doors than their prede- 
ceſſors were. When any one preſſes me with a new ar- 
gument, I ought to believe, that what I cannot anſwer, 
another can ; for to believe all likelihoods, that a man 
cannot confute, is ou ſimplicity : It would, by that 
means, come to paſs, that all the vulgar (and we are all 
of the vulgar) would have their belief as changeable as 
a weather-cock : For the ſoul, being ſo eaſy to be im- 
poſed upon, and ſo non-r eſiſting. muſt, of force, inceſ- 
ſantly receive impreſſions, the laſt ſtill effacing all traces 
of that which went before. He that finds himſelf weak, 
ought to anſwer according to modern practice, that he 
will ſpeak with his council, or refer himſelf to the ſages, 
from whom he received his inſtruction. How long is it 
that phyſic has been practiſed in the world? Tis ſaid, 
that a new comer, called Paracelſus, changes and over- 
throws the whole order of ancient rules, and maintains, 
that, till now, it has been of no other uſe, but to kill 
men. I do believe, that he will eaſily make this good; 
but I do not think it were great wiſdom to venture my 
life in making trial of his new experience. We are 
not to believe every one (ſays the precept) becauſe eve- 
ry one can ſay all things.” A man of this profeſſion 
of novelties and phyſical reformations, not long fince, 
told me, * That all the ancients were notoriouſly miſta- 
ken in the nature and motions of the winds, which he 
would evidently demonſtrate to me, if I would give him 
| * the 
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© the hearing.“ After I had, with fome patience, heard 
his arguments, which were all full of probability : 
What then, ſaid I, did thoſe that ſailed according to 
the rules of Theophraftus, make way weſtward, when 
© they had the prow towards the eaſt? Did they go ſide- 
ward or backward ?' That's as it happened, an- 
ſwered he ; but ſo it is, that they were miſtaken.” I then 
replied, * that I had rather be governed by facts than 
reaſon.” Now, theſe are things that often claſh, and I 
have been told, that, in geometry (which pretends to have 
gained the higheſt point of certainty of all ſcience) there 
are demonſtrations ſo inevitable, as ſubvert the truth of 
all experience. As Jacques Pelletier told me, at my own 
houſe, that © he had found out two lines, ſtretching one 
* towards the other ro meet, which, nevertheleſs, he af- 
* firmed, tho? extended to all infinity, could never hap- 
pen to touch one another: And the Pyrrhonians make 
no other uſe of their arguments and their reaſon, than 
to ruin the appearance of experience; and tis a won- 
der, how far the ſuppleneſs of our reaſon has followed 
them in this deſign of controverting the evidence of 
facts: For they affirm, that we do not move, that we do 
* not ſpeak, and that there is neither weight nor 
heat, with the ſame force of argument, that we ve- 
rify the moſt likely things. Ptolemy, who was a great 
man, had eſtabliſhed the bounds of this world of ours ; 
and all the ancient philoſophers thought they had the 
meaſure of it, excepting ſome ftraggling iſlands, that 
might eſcape their knowledge. It had been Pyrrhoniſm, 
a thouſand years ago, to doubt of the ſcience of coſmo- 
graphy, and of the opinions that every one had thence re- 
ceived : It was hereſy to believe there were Antipodes ; 
and, behold, in this age of ours, there 1s an infinite ex- 
tent of firm land diſcovered, not an iſland, or a particu- 
lar country, but a part almoſt as great as that we knew 
before. The geographers of our time ſtick not to aſſure 
us, that now all is found, and all is ſeen: 


Nam quod adeſt prefio, tlacet, et pollere widetur ®, 


What preſent is, does pleaſe, and ſeems the beſt. 
But 


# Lucret. lib. v. v. 1411. 
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But I would fain know, whether, if Ptolemy was therein 
formerly deceived, upon the foundation of his reaſon, 
it were not folly in me to truſt now in what theſe people 
ſay ; and whether it is not more likely, that this great 
body, which we call the world, is quite another ing, 
than what we imagine. 

Plato ſays, * That it changes countenance in all re. 
ſpects: That the heavens, the ſtars, and the ſun, 
© have, all of them ſometimes, motions retrograde to 
* what we ſee, changing eaſt into weſt.” The Egyptian 
prieſts told Herodotus, * That, from the time of their 
* firſt king, which was eleven thouſand and odd years, 
* (and they ſhewed him the effigies of all their kings, in 
« ſtatues, taken from the life) the ſun had, four times, 
© altered its courſe *®. That the ſea and the earth did, 
«* alternately, change into one another; and that the be- 
C pinning of the world is undetermined, which is alſo ſaid 
* by Ariſtotle and Cicero:* And ſome, amongſt us, are 
of opinion, that it has been from all eternity, is mor- 
* tal and renewed again by ſeveral viciſſitudes; calling 
Solomon and Iſaiah to witneſs, in order to evade the ob- 
jections, that God was once a creator without a creature; 
that he had then nothing to do; that, to counteract ſuch 
vacancy, he put his hand to this work; and that, con- 
ſequently, he is ſubject to change. In the moſt famous 
of the Greek ſchools, the world is taken for a god, made 
by another god, who is greater, and compoſed of a bo- 
dy, and of a ſoul, fixed in its center, and dilating itſelf, 
by muſical numbers, to its circumference : Divine, moſt 
happy, moſt great, moſt wiſe, and eternal. In him 
are other gods, the ſea, the earth, the ſtars, who en- 
. tertain one another with a harmonious and perpetual agi. 
tation and divine dance ; ſometimes meeting, ſometimes 
retiring from one another ; concealing and diſcovering 
themſelves, changing their order, one while before, and 
another behind. Heraclitus F was poſitive, That the 
world was compoſed of fire, and by the order of the 
« deſtinies, was one day, to be be inflamed and conſumed 
by fire, and then to be againrenewed.* And | Apu- 

* leius 
* Herodot. lib. it. p. 163, 164. | 
+ Diog. Laert. in the Life of Heraclitus, lib. ix, ſect. 8. 
1 Apuleius, in his tract de Deo Soctatis. 
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« leius ſays of men: Sigillatim mortales, cunctim per- 
« petui. 1, e. That they are mortal in particular, and im- 
mortal in general. Alexander ſent his mother the narra- 
tive of an Ægyptian prieſt, drawn from their monuments, 
teſtifying the antiquity of that nation to be infinite, and 
containing the true birth and progreſs of other countries. 
Cicero and Diodorus ſay, * That, in their time, the 
* Chaldees kept a regiſter of four hundred thouſand and 
* odd years.“ Ariſtotle, Pliny *, and others, that 
* Zoroaſter flouriſhed fix thouſand years before 
« Plato's time.“ Plato + ſays, That the city of 
* Sais has records in writing of eight thouſand years; and 
that the city of Athens was built a thouſand years be- 
fore the ſaid city of Sais.“ Epicurus, that, at the 
* ſame time things are here in the poſture we ſee, they 
are alike, and in the ſame manner in ſeveral other 
« worlds:* Which he would have delivered with 
greater aſſurance, had he ſeen the ſimilitude and con- 
cordance of the new-diſcovered world of the Weſt- 
Indies, with ours, preſent and paſt, in ſuch ſtrange in- 
ſtances. In reality, conſidering what is arrived at our 
knowledge of the courſe of this terreſtrial polity, I have 
often wondered to ſee, in ſo vaſt a diſtance of places 
and times, ſuch a concurrence of ſo great a number of 
popular and wild opinions, and of ſavage manners and 
articles of faith, which, by no means, ſeem to proceed 
from our natural reaſon. The human underſtanding is 
a great worker of miracles. But this relation has, 
moreover, I know not what of extraordinary in it, even 
in names, and a thouſand other things : For they found 
nations there, (that, for aught we know, never heard of 
us) where circumciſion was in uſe ; where there were 
ſtates and civil governments maintained by women only, 
without men ; where our faſts and lent were repreſented, 
to which was added the abſtinence from women ; where 
our croſſes were, ſeveral ways, in repute : where they 
were made uſe of to honour their ſepultures ; where they 
were erected, and, namely that of St. Andrew, to 
protect themſelves from nocturnal viſions, and to lay 
upon the cradles of infants againſt inchantments: In 
lome places there was found one of wood, of a very 
great 


© Plin, Nat, Hiſt lib, xxx c. 1. la his Timæue, p. 524. 
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. great height, which was adored for the god of rain; and 
this was a great way up in the main land, where there 
were ſeen a very clear image of our ſhriving prieſts, with 
the uſe of mitres, the celibacy of prieſts, the art of divi. 
nation by the entrails of ſacrificed animals, abſtinence 
from all ſorts of fleſh and fiſh in their diet, the form 
for prieſts officiating in a particular, and not the vulgar 
language: And this fancy, that the firſt god was ex- 
pelled by a ſecond, his younger brother ; that they were 
created with all ſorts of accommodations, which have 
ſince been taken from them for their ſins, their territory 
changed, and their natural condition made worſe: 
Thar they were, of old, drowned by an inundation of 
water from heaven ; that but few tamilies eſcaped who 
retired into caves of high mountains, the mouths of 
which they ſtopped, ſo that the waters could not get in, 
having ſhut up, together with themſelves, ſeveral ſorts 
of animals; that when they perceived the rain to ceaſe, 
they ſent out dogs, which returning clean and wet they 
judged, that the water was not yet much abated ; but 
afterwards ſending out others, and ſeeing them return 
dirty, they iſſued out to re-people the world, which 
they found only ſull of ſerpents. In one place it ap- 
peared, they were perſuaded of a day of judgment; in- 
ſomuch that they were marvelouſly diſpleaſed at the 
Spaniards for diſcompoſing the bones of the dead, in 
rifling the graves for riches, ſaying, that thoſe bones, ſo 
ſcattered, could not eafily be rejoined. They traffick 
by exchange, and no other way, with fairs and markets 
for that end: Dwarfs, and deformed people for the 
ornament of the tables of their princes : The ule of 
falconry, according to the nature of their birds ; ty- 
rannical ſubſidies, fine gardens, dances, tumbling tricks, 
and juggling inſtruments of muſic, armories, tennis- 
playing, dice, and lotteries, wherein they are ſometimes 
ſo eager and hot, as to ſtake and play away themſelves, 
and their liberty ; phyſic, no otherwiſe chan by charms: 
The way of writing in hieroglypbicks; the belief of 
only one firſt man, the father of all nations; the ado- 
ration of one god, who formerly lived a man in perfect 
virginity, faſting, and penance, preaching the law of na- 
ture, and the ceremonies of religion, and who _ 
rom 
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from the world without a natural death; the opinion of 
giants ; the cuſtom of making themſelves drunk with 
their beverages, and drinking as long as they could 
ſtand; religious ornaments painted with bones and dead 
men's ſculls ; ſurplices, holy water ſprinkled, wives and 
ſervants, who ſtrive to be burned and interred with the 
dead huſband or maſter ; a law by which the eldeſt ſuc- 
ceeds to all the eſtate, no other proviſion being made for 
the younger, but obedience ; the cuſtom, that, upon pro- 
motion to a certain office of great authority, the perſon 
romoted is to take upon him a new name, and to leave 
that he had before; another, to ſtrew lime upon the 
knee of the new- born child, with theſe words, From 
* duſt thou cameſt, and to duſt thou mult return; as alſo 
the art of augury : Theſe poor ſhadows of our religion, 
which are obſervable in ſome of theſe examples, are teſ- 
timonies of its diznity and divinity, It is not only, in 
ſome ſort, inſinuated into all the infidel nations on this 
fide of the world, by a certain imitation, but in the 
fore named Barbarians alſo, as by a common and ſu- 
pernatural inſpiration : For we al'o find there the be- 
lief of purgatory, but of a new form; that which we 
give to the fire, they give to the cold, and imagine, 
that the ſouls are purged and puniſhed by the rigour 
of exceſſive cold. And this example puts me in mind of 
another pleaſant diverſity: For, as there were, in 
that place, ſome people who choſe to ſtrip and un- 
muffle the glands of their penis, and clipped off the 
prepuce, after the Mahometan and Jewiſh manner: 
There were others, who made ſo great a conſcience 
of laying it bare, that they carefully purſed it up with 
little ſtrings, to keep the end from the air. And [ 
remember this other diverſity, that whereas we, in ho- 
nour of kings and feſtivals, put on the beſt cloaths we 
have, in ſome regions, to expreſs their diſparity and 
ſubmiſſion to their king, his ſubjects preſent themſelves 
before him in their vileſt habits, and, entering his pa- 
lace, throw ſome old tattered garment over their better 
apparel, to the end that all the luſtre and ornament may 
ſolely remain in him. 

But, to proceed ; if nature incloſe, within the bounds 
of her ordinary progreſs, the beliefs, judgments, and 
opinions 
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Opinions of men, as well as all other things : If they 
have their revolution, their ſeaſon, their birth and death, 
like cabbage plants: If the heavens agitate and rule 
them at their pleaſure, what magiſterial and permanent 
authority do we attribute to them? If we experimentally 
1ee, that the form of our exiſtence depengs upon the air, 
the climate, and the ſoil where we are born ; and not 
only the colour, the ſtature, the complexion, and the 
countenance, but the faculties of the ſoul itſelf: * * Ft 
* plaga cceli non ſolum ad robur corporum, ſed etiam a. 
* nimorum facit:* i. e. The climate contributes not only 
to the ſtrength of bodies, but to that of the mind alſo, 
ſays Vegetius: And that the goddeſs, who founded the 
City of Athens, choſe, for its ſituation, a temperate air fi 
to make the men prudent, as the Egyptian prieſts told 
Solon: * Athenis tenue cœlum: Ex quo ctiam acu- 
* tiores putantur Attici : Craſſum Thebis : Itaque 
* pingues Thebani et valentes :* i. e. The air of Athenz 
is thin, from whence alſo the Athenians are reputed to 
be more acute: And at Thebes: 'tis thick, wherefore 
the Thebans are looked upon as fat and ſtrong. In 
ſuch ſort that, as the fruits and animals differ, the 
men are alſo more or leſs warlike, juſt, temperate, and 
docile ; here given to wine, elſewhere to theft or un- 
cleanneſs ; here inclined to ſuperſtition, elſewhere to infi- 
delity ; in one place to liberty, in another to ſervitude; 
capable of a ſcience or an art, dull or witty, obedient 
or mutinous, good or bad, according as the place, where 
they are ſeated, inclines them; and aſſume a new conſli- 
tution, if removed, like trees; which was the reaſon why 
Cyrus would not grant the Perſians leave to quit 
their rough and craggy country, to another that 
was pleaſant and plain; ſaying, That fat and tender 
© ſoils made men effeminate ; and fertile ſoils produced 
© barren minds.“ If we ſee one art and one belief flou- 
riſh one while, and another while another, by ſome ce- 
leſtial influence: If we ſee ſuch an age produce ſuch na- 
tures, and incline mankind to ſuch or ſuch a bias: The 
ſpirits of men one while gay, and another grum, like our 
fields; what becomes o 


® Veget, lib. i. c. 2. + Cic. de Fato, c. 4. 
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f ſooth ourſelves withal? feeing that a wiſe man, a 


hundred men, or many nations, may be miſtaken, nay, 
that human nature itſelf, as we believe, is many ages 
wide in one thing or another, what aſſurances have we 
that ſhe ſometimes is not miſtaken, or not in this very 
age of ours ? 

Methinks, that, 'amongſt other teſtimonies of our im- 
becillity, this ought not to be forgotten, that man can- 
not, by his own deſire, find out what is neceſſary for 
him ; that, neither in fruition, nor in imagination and 
wiſh, we can agree about what we want to content 
us, If we leave it to our own thought, to cut out, and 
make up as it pleaſe: It cannot ſo much as deſire what 
is proper for it, and ſatisfy itſelf. 


quid enim ratione timemus 
Aut cupimus ? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non parniteat, votique peratti * ? 


How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the progreſs of our life appears 

So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone. 


And therefore it was, that Socrates begg'd nothing of the 
gods, but what they knew to be beſt for him : And 
the prayers of the Lacedzmonians, both private and 
public, were only to obtain things good and fair, re- 
ferring the choice of them to the diſcretion of the ſu- 
preme power. ; 


Conjugium petimus, partumgue uxoris, at illis 
Notum qui pueri, gualiſque futura fit uxor . 


We pray for wives and children, they above 
Know only, when we have them, what they'll prove, 


And Chriſtians pray to God, that his will may be done; 
that they may not fall into the inconvenience the poet 
feigns of king Midas. * He prayed to the gods, that 
* all he touched might be turned into gold : His prayer 
* was heard ; his wine was gold, his bread was gold, 
* and the feathers of his bed, his ſhirt, and clothes 

were 


® Juv, Sat. x. v. 4, Kc. f Id. ibid. v. 352, 383. 
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* were turned into gold; ſo that he found himſelf u- 
* ined with the fruition of his defire, and, being in. 
riched with an intolerable wealth, was fain to unpray his 
prayers. 


Attonitus novitate mali, diveſque, miſerque, 
Effugere optat opes, et que mods woverat, odit &. 


Aſtoniſhed at the ſtrangeneſs of the ill, 
To be ſo rich, yet we OR ſtill; 

He wiſhes now he could his wealth evade, 

And hates the thing for which before he pray d. 


To inſtance in myſelf; being young. I deſired of 
fortune, above all things, the order of St. Michael, 
which was then the utmoſt diſtinction of honour among 
the French noblefſe, and very rare. She pleaſantly gra- 
tied my longing : Inſtead of raiſing me, and lifting me 
up from my own-place toattain it, ſhe was much kind- 
er to me, for ſhe brought it ſo low, and made it ſo 
cheap, that it ſtooped down to my ſhoulders, and lower. 
+ Cleobis and Biton, Trophonius and Agamedes , 
having requeſted, the two. firſt of their. goddeſs, the two 
laſt of their god, a recompence worthy of their piety, 
had death for a reward : So differing from ours are the 
heavenly opinions concerning what is fit for us. God 
might grant us riches, honours, life, and even health, 
ſometimes, to our own hurt; for every thing that is 
pleaſing to us, is not always wholefome for us: If he 
{ends us death, or an increaſe of ſickneſs, inſtead of a 
cure, Virga tua, et baculus tuus, ipſa me conſolata 
« ſunt ; i. e. Thy rod and thy ſtaff have comforted me: 
He does it by the rule of his providence, which better 
and more certainly diſcerns what is proper for us, than 
we can do; and we ought to take it in good part, as 
coming from a moſt wiſe and moſt gracious hand, 


— —8. conſilium is 5 
Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus quid 
Con- 


Ovid. Metam. lib. xi. fab. iii. v. 43, &c. 
+ Herodot. lib. ii. and xiii. 
1 Plutarch's conſolation to Apollonius on the death of his ſon, 


|| Pſal, xxxili. 4. 
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Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noftris ; 
Charior eft illis homo, quam ſibi *. 


It thou'lt be rul'd, leave to the Gods in pray'rs, 
To weigh what's fit for us in our affairs ; 

For man to them, by infinite degrees, 

Than he is to himſelf, far dearer is. 


For to require honours and commiſſions is to re- 
quire that he may throw you into a battle, ſet you upon 
a caſt at dice, or ſomething of the like nature, whereof 
the iſſue is to you unknown, and the conſequence doubt- 
ful. There is not ſo ſharp and violent a diſpute amongſt 
the philoſophers, as about the queſtion of * the ſovereign 
good of man; which, by the calculation of Varro, 
gave birth to two hundred and fourſcore ſects. + Qui 
autem de ſummo bono diſſentit, de tota philoſophiæ 
* ratione diſputat:* i. e. For whoever enters into controverſy 
concerning the ſupreme good, diſputes upon the whole 
ſyſtem of philoſophy. 

Tres mihi corvive prope diſſentire videntur, 
Poſeentes vario multum diwerſa palato: 

Quid dem ? Quid non dem]; Renuis tu quod jubet alter; 
uod petis, id Jane oft inui ſum, acidumgque du obus I. 


Methinks I've three invited to a feaſt, 

A diff rent palate too has ev'ry gueſt, 
Requiring each to gratify his taſte ; 

To pleaſe them all, what diſhes ſhall I chuſe ? 
What not,? what he prefers, you two refuſe; 
What you yourſelf approve, offends their fight, 
Will mar their meal, and pall their appetite. 


Such muſt naturally be the anſwer to their conteſts and 
debates. Some ſay, that our well-being conſiſts in vir- 
tue, others in pleaſure, others in ſubmitting to nature ; 
one in knowledge, another in being exempt from pain, 
another in not ſuffering ourſelves to be carried away by 
appearances ; and this fancy ſeems to have ſome rela- 
tion to that of the ancient Pythagoreans. 


Nil 


® Juv, Sat. x. v. 312, &. + Cie. de Pin. lib. v. e. 5. 
1 Hor. lib. ii. epift. 2. v. 63, &c. 
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Nil admirari prope res eſt una Numici, 
Solaque gue palſit facere, et ſervare beatum v. 


Not to admire Numicus, ſure's the beſt, 
If not the only means, to make and keep us bleſt. 


Which is the drift of the Pyrrhonian ſect. Ariſtotle attri- 
butes the admiring of nothing to magnanimity : And Ar. 
ceſilaus ſaid, * that conſtancy, and a f right inflexible 
* ſtate of judgment, were a real good; but conſent 
and conformity, vices and evils :* Tis true, that, in 
thus eſtabliſhing it by a certain axiom, he quitted 
Pyrrhoniſm 4. | 

The Pyrrhonians, when they ſay, that the ataraxy, 
which is the immobility of judgment, is the ſovereign 
good, do not deſign to ſpeak it affirmatively ; but 
that the ſame motion of the ſoul, which makes them 
avoid precipices, and take ſhelter from the air, preſents 
them this fancy, and makes them refuſe another. 

How much do I wiſh, that, whilſt I live, either ſome 
other, or Juſtus Lipſius, the moſt learned man now 
living, of a moſt polite and judicious underſtanding, and 
truly reſembling my Turnebus, had both' the will, and 
health, and leiſure ſufficient, ſincerely to collect into 
a regiſter, according to their diviſions and claſſes, as 
many as are to be found of the opinions of the ancient 
philoſophers, about the ſubje of our being and man- 
ners, their controverſies, the ſucceſſivn and reputation 
of the ſes, with the application of the lives of the au- 
thors, and their diſciples, to their own precepts, in me- 
morable accidents, and upon exemplary occaſions. What 
a beautiful and uſeful work that would be ! 

For, if it be from ourſelves, that we are to extract the 
rulesof our manners, into what a confuſion do we throw 
ourſelves ? For that which our reaſon adviſes us to, as 
the moſt probable, is generally for every one to obey 
the laws of his country, as it was the advice of Socrates, 
inſpired, as he pretends himſelf, by a divine counſel. 
And what does this mean, but that our duty has no 


other rule but what is accidental? Truth ought to 
have 


Hor. lib. i. epiſt. 6. v. 1. 2. + Sext, Empir,' Pyr t. Hypot. 
tid. i. c. 33. p. 48. I Idem, ibid. 
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have a like and univerſal viſage: If man could 
know equity and juſtice, that it had a body, and a true 
being, he would not fetter it to the conditions of this 
country, or that: It would not be from the whimſies 
of the Perſians or Indians, that virtue would receive its 
form. 

There is nothing more ſub ject to perpetual agitation 
than the laws. Since I was born, I have known thoſe 
of the Engliſh, our neighbours, three or four times 
changed, not only in matters of civil regimen, which 
is the only thing wherein conſtancy is diſpenſed with, 
but in the moſt important ſubje& that can be, namely, 
religion : At which I am vexed and aſhamed, becauſe 
it is a nation, with whom thoſe of my province have 
formerly had ſo great familiarity, that there yet remain, 
in my family, ſome footſteps of our ancient kindred, And 
here, with us at home, I have known a thing, that was 
capital, to become lawful ; and we that hold others, are 
lkewiſe, according to the chance of war, in a poſſibi- 
lity of being found, one day, guilty of high treaſon, both 
againſt God and man, ſhould the juſtice of our arms fall 
into the power of injuſtice, and, after a few years poſ- 
ſeſſion, take a quite contrary being. How could that 
ancient god“ more clearly accuſe the ignorance of hu- 
man knowledge concerning the Divine Beinz, and give 
men to underitand, that their religion was but a thing 
of their own contrivance, uſeful as a bond to their ſo- 
ciety, than by declaring, as he did to thoſe who came to 
his tripod for inſtruction, That every one's true worſhip, 
* was that which he found in uſe in the place where he 
* chanced to be ?* O God, what infinite obligation have 
we to the bounty of our Sovereign Creator, for baving 
purgedour belief fromthat wandering and arbitrary devo- 
tion, and for having placed it upon the eternal founda- 
tion of his holy word ! But what will then philoſophy ſay 
to us in this neceſſity, that we muſt follow the laws of our 
country? That is to ſay, the floating ſea of the opinions 
of a republic, or a prince, that will paint out juſtice for 


* Apollo, 
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.me in as many colours, and reform it as many ways as 
there are changes of paſſions in themſelves. I cannot ſuf- 
fer my judgment to be fo flexible: Where is the good- 
neſs of a thing, which I faw yeſterday in repute, and 
to-morrow in none, and which, on the crofling of a ri- 
ver, ſhall become a crime? What truth is it that theſe 
mountains incloſe, but is a lye to the world beyond 
them ? 

But they are pleaſant, when, to give ſome certainty 
to the laws, they ſay, * that there are ſome firm, per- 
« petual, and unchangeable, which they call natural, 
that are imprinted in human kind by the condition of 
© their oven eſſence; and thofe ſome reckon three, ſome 
four, tome more, ſome leſs ; a fign that it is a mark as 
doubtful as the reſt. Now they are fo unfortunate (for 
what can I call it elſe but misfortune, when, of ſo infi- 
nite a number of laws, there ſhould not be found one, 
at leaſt, that fortune, and the temerity of chance, has 
ſuffered to be univerſally received by the conſent of all 
nations?) they are, I fay, ſo miferable, that, of theſe 
three or four ſelect laws, there is not one that is not con- 
tradicted and diſowned, not only by one nation, but 
by many. Now, the only likely ſign by which they 
can prove any laws to be natural, is the univerſality of 
approbation ; for we ſhould, without doubt, all agree 
to follow that which nature had truly ordained us; 
and not only every nation, but every particular man 
would reſent the force and violence that any one 
ſhould do him, who would put him upon. any thing 
contrary to this law, Let them produce me but one of 
this condition. 

Protagoras and Ariſto gave no other eſſence to the 
Juſtice of laws, than the authority and opinion of the 
* legiſlator, and that, theſe laid aſide, the things ho- 
* neſt and good would Joſe their qualities, and remain 
empty names of things indifferent. Thraſy machus, in 
Plato, is of opinion, that there is no other right but 
the convenience of the ſuperior.” There is not any 
thing wherein the world is ſo various, as in laws and 
cuſtoms ; ſuch a thing is abominable here, which is 
elſewhere in eſteem, as in Lacedæmonia, the dexterity 

of 
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of ſtealing marriages within the degrees of conſanguinity 
are capitally interdicted among us: they are elſewhere in 
honour, 


Gentes efſe feruntur, 
In guibus et nato genetrix, et nata parenti, 
Jungitur, et pietas geminato creſcit amore *. 
There are ſome nations in the world, tis ſaid, 
Where fathers, daughters, ſons their mothers wed 
And their affections ſtill do higher riſe, 
More firm and conſtant by theſe double ties. 


The murder of infants, murder of fathers, communi- 
cation of wives, traffic of robberies, licence in all 
ſorts of voluptuouſneſs : In ſhort, there is nothing ſo 
extreme, that is not allowed by the cuſtom of ſome na- 
tion or other. 

It is to be believed, that there are natural laws, as we 
ſee in other creatures, but in us they are loſt : This fine 
human reaſon, every-where ſo infinuating itic}* to go- 
vern and command, as to ſhufflle and as * the = 
of things, according to its own vanity and inconſtancy. 
Nihil itaque ampliùs noſtrum eſt ; quod noſtrum dico, 
artis eſt: 1, e. Therefore nothing is any more truly 
ours; what we call ours is the effect of art. Sub- 
jets have diverſe luſtres, and diverſe conſiderations; 
and from thence the diverſity of opinions princi- 
pally proceeds: One nation conſiders a ſubject in one 
aſpect, and ſtops there; another takes it in another 
view. 

There is nothing ſo horrible to be imagined, as for a 
man to eat his father; yet the people of old, whoſe 
cuſtom it was ſo to do, looked upon it as a teſtimony of 
piety, and good affection, meaning thereby to give their 
progenitors the moſt worthy and honourable ſepul- 
ture +; lodging in themſelves, and, as it were, in their 
own marrow, the bodies and reliques of their fathers ; 
and, in ſome ſort, vivifying and regenerating them, by 
tranſmutation, into their living fleſh, by means of nou- 


* Ovid. Metam. I. x. fab. 9. v.34. 
+ Sext. Empir. Pyrr. Hy pot. lib. iii. c. 24. P. 157. 
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riſhment and digeſtion. It is eaſy to conſider, what a 
cruelty and abomination it muſt have appeared to men 
poſſeſſed and tinctured with this ſuperſtition. to throw 
their parents remains to the corruption of the earth, 
and the nouriſhment of beafts and worms. 
Lycurgus conſidered, in theft, the vivacity, diligence, 
boldneſs, and dexterity of purloining any thing from 
our neighbours, and the utility that redounded to the 
public, that every one might look more narrowly to the 
preſervation of what was his own ; and believed, that, 
from this double inſtitution of aſſaulting and defend- 
ing, an advantage accrued to military diſcipline, 


{which was the principal ſcience and virtue, to which 


he aimed to inure that nation) of greater conſideration, 
than the diſorder and injuſtice of taking another man's 


goods, 


Dionyſus, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe of the 
Perſian faſhion, long, damaſked, and perſumed. Plato 


- refuſed it, ſaying, * That being born a man, he 


would not willingly dreſs himſelf in woman's clothes; 
but Ariſtippus accepted it, with this anſwer, * That no 
* accoutrement could corrupt a chaſte courage.“ His 
friends reproaching him with meanneſs of ſpirit, for 
laying it no more to heart, that Dionyſius had ſpit in his 
face: + fiſhermen,” ſaid he, ſuffer themſelves to be 
< daſhed with the waves of the ſea, from head to foot, 
to catch a gudgeon. 1 — was waſhing cabbages, 
and ſeeing him paſs by, If thou couldſt live on cab- 
* bage,” ſaid he, thou wouldſt not fawn upon a ty- 
rant 1. To whom Ariſtippus replied, * And, if thou 


+ kneweſt how to live among men, thou wouldſt not be 


* waſhing cabbages. Thus reaſon finds a colour for di- 
verſe effects: Tis a pot with two ears, that a man may 


take by the right or left. | 


bellum, 6 terra hoſpita, portas, 
Bells armantur equi; bellum hac armenta minantur : 


Sed tamen iidem olim curra ſuccedere ſueti 


Que. 


® Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lih. ii. ſeQ. 7 8. 
+ Idem, ibid. ſect. 67. 
I Hem, ibid. ſect. 68. and Hor. lib. i. ep. 17. v. 13, &c. 
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Duadrupedes, et fr ana jugs concerdia ferre, 

Spes eſt pacis . 

A war this foreign land ſeems to declare, 

Hot ſes are arm'd for, herds do threaten war; 
And yet theſe brutes having with patience bore 
The yoke, and yielded to the reins before, 
There's hope of peace. 


Solon, being importuned, by his friends, not to ſhed 
powerleſs and unprofitable tears for the death of his 
ſon : * It is for that reaſon that I the more juſtly ſhed 
* them,” ſaid he, * becauſe they are + unavailing and 
* unprofitable.” Socrates's wife exaſperated her grief by 
this circumſtance, Oh, how urjultly do theſe wicked 
judges put him to death! * Why, replied he, hadit 
thou rather they ſhould juſtly execute me? We have 
our ears bored ; the Greeks looked upon that as a mark 
of ſlavery || : We retire in private to enjoy our wives; 
the Indians do it in public F: The Scythians ſacrificed: 
ſtrangers in their temples I; elſewhere temples are a re- 
ſuge. 


Inde furor wulgi, quad numina vicinorum, 
Odit quiſque locus, cum ſolos credat habendos 
Effe deos, quos ipſe colit **, 


This *tis that ſpite and vulgar ſpleen creates, 

That all their neighbours gods each city hates; 
Each calls the others god a ſenſeleſs ſtock ; 

Its own divine, tho* carv'd from the ſame block ff. 


# Eneid. lib. iii. v. 539, &c. 

+ Diog. Laert. in the life of Solon, lib. i. ſect. 63. 

1 Idem, in the life of Socrates, lib. ii. ſect. 35. 
Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. iii. c. 24. p. 152. 
Idem, ibid. lib. i. c. 14. p. 30. 
Idem, ibid. 

* Juv. Sat. xv. v. 37. 


++ Juvenal ſpeaks here of Egypt, where, be ſays, the people were 


inraged againſt one another, to the laſt degree, becaule ſorne wor- 
ſhipped deities, whom others abhorred, &c. And do we not ſee, that 
the Chriſtians, though they wor:hip but one and the ſame only God, 


the Creator of the heavens, and the earth, are no :e\t.inraged one a- 


gainſt another, becauſe ſome of them believe in certain things, 
which others of them cannot. 
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I have heard of a judge, that where he read a ſharp con- 
flict betwixt Bartolus and Baldus, and ſome point contro- 
verted with many contrarieties, he wrote in the margin 
of his book, A queſtion for a friend; that is to ſay, that 
truth was there ſo perplexed and diſputed, that, in ſuch 
a cauſe, he might favour which of the parties he thought 
fit: Twas only for want of wit and capacity, that he 
did not write, A- queſtion for a friend, throughout. The 
adyocates and judges of our times find bias enough, 
in all cauſes, to accommodate them to what they them- 
ſelves think fit: In ſo infinite a ſcience, depending upon 
the authority of ſo many opinions, and ſo arbitrary a 
ſubject, it cannot be, but that, of neceſſity, an extreme 
confuſion of judgments muſt ariſe. There is alſo hard- 
ly any ſuit ſo clear, wherein opinions do not differ; 
what one court has determined, another determines quite 
contrary, and itſelf contrary to that at another ti me: Of 
which we ſee very frequent examples, by this licenſe, 
which is a marvelous blemiſh to the ceremonious autho- 
rity and luſtre of our juſtice, not to flick to ſentences, 
but to run from judge to judge, to decide one and the 
ſame cauſe. As to the liberty of philoſophical opinions 
concerning vice and virtue, tis a ſubje not neceſſary 
to be expatiated upon, and wherein are found many opi- 
nions, that are better concealed, than publiſhed to weak 
minds: * Arcefilaus ſaid, * that in fornication, it was no 
matter where, or with whom, it was committed F. Et 
ob obſcœnas voluptates, fi natura requirit, non genere, 
aut loco, aut ordine, ſed forma, ætate, figura metiendas 
* Epicurus putat—Ne amores quidem ſanctos a ſapiente 
* alienos eſſe afbitrantur; Quæramus ad quam uſque 
* ztatem juvenes amandi fint;i.e. And obſcene pleaſures, 
if nature requires, Epicurus thinks are not to be meaſured, 
either by race, place, or rank, but by age, ſhape, and 
beauty.—Neither are ſacred amours thought to be foreign 
to wiſe men ;— We are to enquire till what age young 
men are to be loved 1. Theſe two laſt ſtoical quota- 
tions, 


* Plutarch's Dialogue of the rules and maxims of health, c. 5, 
+ Cic. Tuſe. lib. v. c. 33. ; 
4 Cic. de Fin. bon, & mal, lib, iii, c. 2, Senec, Epiſt. 223. 
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tions, and the reproach that “ Diczarchus threw in the 
teeth of Plato himſelf, upen this account, ſhew how 
much the ſoundeſt philoſophy indulges licenſes that are 
exceſſive, and very remote from the common uſance. 
Laws derive their authority from poſſeſſion and uſance: 
"Tis dangerous to trace them backward to their beginning; 
they grow great, and ennoble themſelves, like our rivers, 
by running: but follow them upward to their ſource, 
tis but a little ſpring, ſcarce diſcernible, that this ſwells, 
and fortifies itſelf by growing old. Do but conſult the an- 
cient conſiderations, that gave the firſt motion to this fa- 
mous torrent, ſo full of dignity, horror and reverence, 
you will find them ſo ſlight and delicate, that it is no won- 
der, if theſe people, who weigh and reduce every thing 
to reaſon, and who admit nothing by authority, or vp- 
on truſt, have their judgments very remote from thoſe 
of the public. It is no wonder, if people, who take their 
pattern from the firſt image of nature, ſhould, in moſt of 
their _—_— ſwerve from the common path: As for 
example, few, amongſt them, approved of the ſtrict con- 
ditions of our marriages, and moſt of them were for hav- 
ing wives in common, and without obligation : They re- 
fuſed our ceremonies. Chryſippus ſaid, * That a certain 
* philoſopher would have made a dozen ſomerſaults, and 
turned up his tail, without his breeches, for a dozen 
* of olives.” That philoſopher would hardly have ad- 
viſed Calliſthenes to have refuſed Hippoclides the fair A- 
gariſta, his daughter +, for having ſeen him ſtand on his 
head upon a table. Metrocles let a fart, a little indiſ- 
creetly, in diſputation, in the preſence of his ſcholars, 
and kept himſelf hid in his own houſe for ſhame, till 
Crates came to viſit him , who, adding to his conſola- 


* In all the editions of Montaigne, as well as in Mr.Cotton's tran- 
lation, tis printed Diogarchus, inſtead of Diczarchus, which, un- 
doubtedly, is the right name, as appears from the paſſage of Cicero, 
Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iv. c. 33. and 34. where he ſays, that the philoſo® 
phers, and particularly Plato, were juſtly blamed by Diczarchus, for 
approving of amours with boys. 

7 Herodot. lib. vi. p. 428, 429, 430. 

See the Life of Metrocles, in Diog. Laert. lib. vi. ſect. 94. 
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tions and reaſons the example of his own liberty, fel] 
to fart with him, who ſhould let moſt ; by which means 
he cured him of that ſcruple, and withal drew him to his 
own Stoical ſect, from that more polite one of the Peripa- 
tetics, of which he had been till then. That which we 
call decency, to be afraid to do that in public, which it 
is decent enough to do in private, the Stoics call folly; 
and to be ſo modeſt as to conceal and diſown what na- 
ture, cuſtom, and our deſires publiſh and proclaim of our 
actions, they reputed a vice. The other thought it was 
undervaluing the myſteries of Venus, to draw them out of 
her private oratory, to expoſe them to the view of the 
people; and that to bring her ſports out from behind 
the curtain, was to ſpoil them: Modeſty is a thing of 
weight: ſecrecy, reſervation, and circumſpection are 
qualities to be eſteemed ; and pleaſure did very inge- 
niouſly, when, under the viſor of virtu2, ſhe ſued not to 
be proſtituted in the open ſtreets, troJden under foot, 
and expoſed to the public view, being deſtitute of the 
dignity and convenience of her private cabinets. Hence 
ſome ſay, that to put down public ſtews is not only to 
diſperſe the fornication into all places that was confined 
to one, but, moreover, to incite wild and idle people to 
this vice, by the difficulty of coming at it. 


Machus es Aufidie gui vir, Cerwine, ſuiſti; 
Rivalis fuerat qui tuus, ille wir eft : 

Cur aliena placet tibi, quæ tua non placet uxor ? 
Nunguid ſecurus non potes arrigere * ? 


This experience is diverſified in a thouſand examples. 


Nullus in urbe totd, qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis, Cæciliane, tuam, 
Dum licuit : ſed nunc poſitis cuſtodibus, ingens 
Turba fututorum eſi. Ingenioſus homo es F. 
A philoſopher, being taken in the very act; and aſked 
what he was doing, coldly replied, © | am planting man; 
no more bluſhing to be ſo cavght, than if they had found 
him planting garlic. 


It 


Mart. lib. iii. epig. 70. Þ Id. ibid, epig. i. 74. 
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It is, I ſuppoſe, out of a tender and reſpectful opi- 
nion, that a great and religious author “ thinks * this 
act is ſo neceſſarily bound to privacy and ſhame, 
* that he cannot perſuade himſelf there could be 
* any abſolute performance in thoſe licentious em- 
* braces of the Cynics, but that they only made it their 
* buſineſs to repreſent laſcivious geſtures, to maintain 
* the impudence of their ſchools profeſſion: and that, 
* to eject what ſhame had with-held and confined, it 
was afterwards neceſſary for them to withdraw into the 
ſhade.“ But he had not ſeen far enough into their de- 
bauches; for Diogenes defiling himſelf in public, wiſhed, 
in the hearing of all that ſaw him, that he could ſatiate 
* himſelf by that exerciſe F.” To thoſe who aſked him, 
Why he did not find out a more commodious place 
* to eat in, than the open ſtreet; he made anſwer, 
* | Becauſe I am hungry in the open ſtreet.“ [The wo- 
men philoſophers who mixed with their ſect, mixed al'o 
with their perſons, in all places, without 1efervation . 
And Hipparchia || was not received into Crates's ſociety, 
but upon condition, that ſhe ſhould in all things, fol- 
low the uſances and cuſtoms of this rule. Theſe philo- 
ſophers fet a great price upon virtue, and renounce all 
other diſcipline but the moral: And yet, in ali actions, 
they attributed the ſovereign authority to the election of 
their ſage, and above the laws, and gave no other curb 
to voluptuouſneſs, but moderation only, and the pre- 
tervation of the liberty of others. 

Heraclitus and Protagoras (foraſmuch as wine ſeemed 
bitter to the ſick, and pleaſant to the ſound, the 
rudder crooked in the water, and ſtrait when out, 
and ſuch-like contrary appearances as are found in 
ſubjects) argued from thence, * That all ſubjects 
had, in themſelves, the cauſes of theſe appearances ; 
and that there was ſome bitterneſs in the wine, which 
* had ſome ſympathy wich the ſick man's taſte ; and the 


* $t. Auſtin, de Civitat: Dei, I.b. xiv. c. 20. | 

1 Diogenes the Cynic, in his Life by Diog. Laert. lib. vi. 
ſe. 69. 

1 ldem, ibid. ſect 58. 

| Diog. Laert, in her Life, lib. vi. ſect 96, 97. 
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* rudder ſome bending quality, ſympathiſing with him 
* that looks upon it in the water. And ſo of all the 
* reſt, which is to ſay * That all is in all things, and con- 
* ſequently nothing in any one; for, where all is, there is 
nothing. 

This opinion put me in mind of the experience we 
have, that there is no ſenſe, or aſpect of any thing, 
whether bitter or ſweet, ſtrait or crooked, that human 
wit does not find out in the writings he undertakes to 
tumble over. Into the cleaneſt, pureſt and moſt perfect 
diſcourſe that can poſſibly be, how many lyes and fal- 
fties are there ſuggeſted 2! What hereſy has not there 
found ground and teſtimony ſufficient to make it em- 
braced and defended? 'I is for this, that the authors 
of ſuch errors will never depart from proof of the teſti- 
mony of the interpretation of words. A perſon of dig - 
nity, who would prove to me, by authority, the ſearch 
of the philoſophers tone, wherein he was over head 
and ears engaged, quoted to me, Jately, five or fix paſ- 
ſages in the bible, upon which he ſaid he firſt founded 
his attempt, for the diſcharge of bis conſcience; (for he 
is by profeſſion, a divine) and, in truth, the invention was 
not only pleaſant, but moreover, very well accommo- 
dated to the defence of this fine ſcience. 

By this way the reputation of divining fables is ac- 

uired : There is no fortune: teller, if he have this au- 
thority, but, if a man will take the pains to ſearch him, 
and narrowly to pry into all the folds and gloſſes of his 
words, he way make him, like the Sibyls, ſay what 
he will, There are ſo many ways of interpretation, that 
it will be hard, but that, either obliquely, or in a direct 
line, an ingenious wit will find out, in every ſubject, 
ſome air that will ſerve for his purpoſe : Therefore is a 
cloudy and ambiguous ſtile in ſuch frequent and ancient 
uſe ; let the author but make himſelf maſter of this, he 
may attract and imploy poſterity about his Tuer won : 
which not only his own parts, but the accidental favour 
of the matter itielf, may as much or more aſſiſt him to 
obtain. Let him, as to the reſt, expreſs himlelf aſter a 
fooliſh, or a ſubtle manner, whether obſcurely or contra- 
dictorily, 'tis no matter; a nuniber of wits, ſhaking and 
ſifting him, will ſquceze out of it a great many 3 
1 either 
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either according to his meaning, or collateral, or contra- 
ry to it, which will all redound to his honour: He will 
ſee himſelf inriched by the means of his diſciples, like 
the regents of colleges, by their pupils and yearly pre- 
ſents. This it is which has given reputation to many 
things of no worth at all; that has brought ſeveral 
writings in vogue, and given them all ſorts of matter 
that can be deſired; one and the ſame thing receiving a 
thouſand and a thouſand images, and various conſidera- 
tions, nay, even as many as we pleaſe. 

Is it poflible, that Homer could mean to ſay al! that 
we make him; and that he deſigned ſo many and ſo 
various figures, as that the divines, law-givers, philoſo- 
phers, and all forts of men who treat of ſciences, how 
variouſly and oppoſitely ſoever, ſhould quote him, and 
ſupport their arguments by his authority, as the maſter 

eneral of all offices, works, and artiſans, and coun- 
|." nr ar of all enterprifes? Whoever has had oc- 
caſion for oracles and predictions, has there found ſuffi- 
cient to ſerve his turn, Tis a wonder how many, and 
how admirable occurrences, a learned friend of mine has 
there found out in favour of our religion, who cannot 
eaſily be put out of the conceit, that it was Homer's de- 
ſign ; (yet he is as well acquainted with this author, as 
any man of his time) and what he has found in favour 
of ours, very many, anciently, have found in favour 
of theirs. Do but obſerve how Plato is tumbled and toſſed, 
every one thinking it an honour to apply him to himſelt, 
and to ſet him on what fide they pleaſe : They draw him 
in, and ingraft him in all the new opinions the world re- 
ceives ; and, according to the different courſe of things, 
ſet him in oppoſition to himſelf : Every one makes him 
diſavow, according to his own ſenſe, the manners and 
cuſtoms which were lawful in his age, becauſe they are 
unlawful in ours ; and all this with vivacity and power, 
in proportion to the force and ſprightlinets of the wit 
of the interpreter. From the ſame toundation that He- 
raclitus and this ſentence of his had, © That all things 
© had in them thoſe forms which we diſcerned,” Democri- 
tus drew a quite contrary concluſion ; namely, * That 
« ſubjects 


* In Sext. Empir. Pyrt. Hypot. lib. r. c. 23. 
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* ſabjefts had nothing at all in them of what we find in 
* them ; and becaule honey is ſweet to one, and bitter 
* ro another, he argued, * That it was neither ſweet nor 
bitter.“ * The Pyrrhonians would ſay, That they 
knew not whether it is ſweet or bitter, or neither the 
* one or the other, or both;“ for theſe always aſpire 
to the high point of dubitation, 4+ The Cyrenaics held, 
* That nothing was perceptible from without, and that 
* that only was perceptible, which internally touched us, 

as grief and pleaſure; acknowledging neither ſound, 
nor colour, but certain affections only that we receive 
from them, and that man's judgment had no other 
* ſeat.” I Protagoras believed. That what ſeemed ſo 
to every one, was true to every one. The Epicureans 
Yodged * all judgment in the ſenſes, and in the know- 
* ledge of things, and in pleaſure.” Plato would have 
* the judgment of truth, and truth itſe!f derived from 
opinions, and the ſenſes to appertain to the mind and 
* Thought.” 

This diſcourſe has put me upon the conſideration of the 
ſenſes, inwhich lies the greateſt foundation and proof of our 
ignorance : Whatſoever is known, is, doubtleſs, known 
by the faculty of the knower ; for, ſeeing the judgment 
proceeds from the operation of him that judges, 'tis an 
argument, that thrs operation performs it by his own 
means and will, not by the conſtraint of another; as 
it would happen, if we knew things by the power, 
and according to the law of their eſſence: Now all 


knowledge makes its way in us by the ſenſes, they are 
our maſters: | 


dia qua minuta fidei 

Proxima fert humanum in pectus, templaque mentis ||. 
The neareſt path that certainty can find, 

By which to occupy the human mind. 


Science begins by them, and is refolved into them : 
After all, we ſhould know no more than a ſtone, if we 
did not know, that there is found, ſmell, light, taſte, 
meaſure, weight, ſoftneſs, hardneſs, ſharpneſs, co'our, 


ſmoothneſs, 
* Idern, adverſ. Mathem. p. 163. 


+ Cic. Acad. Quæſt. lib. iv. c. 7. 1 Idem, ibid. c. 46. 
Lecret. lib. v. 103. : 
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ſmoothneſs, breadth, and depth: Theſe are the platforms 
and principles of the whole ſtructure of our knowledge; 
and, according to ſome, ſcience is nothing elſe but ſenie: 
He that could make me contradict the ſenſes, would have 
me by the throat, he could not. make me go further 
back: The ſenſes are the beginning, and the end of hu- 
man knowledge. 


Invenies primis ab ſenſibus efſe creatam 
Notitiam weri, neque ſenſus poſſe refelli: 
Yuid majore fide porro quam ſenſus haberi 
Debet * ? | 


Of truth, whate'er diſcoveries are made, 
Are by the ſenſes to us firſt convey'd ; 
Nor will one ſenſe be baffled ; for on what 
Can we rely more ſafely on than that ? 


Let us attribute to them the leaſt we can, we muft, 
however, of neceſſity, grant them this, that it is by their 
means and mediation that all our inſtruction makes its 
way. Cicero ſays, * + That Chryſippus, having at- 
* tempted to extenuate the force and virtue of the ſenſes, 
« repreſented to himſelf arguments, and ſo vehement op- 
© poſitions to the contrary, that he could not be ſatisfied 
in himſelf therein: Whereupon Carneades, who main- 
tained the contrary fide, boaſted, © that he would make 
* uſe of the ſame words and arguments that Chryſippus 
* had done, to controvert and confute him, and there- 
ſore thus cried out againſt him, *f O wretch! thy own 
force has deſtroyed thee.” There can be nothing ab- 
ſard to a greater degree, than to maintain, that fire does 
not warm, that light does not ſhine, and that there is no 
weight nor ſolidity in iron, which are notices conveyed 
to us by the ſenſes ; neither is there belief nor know- 
ledge in man, that can be compared to that for cer- 
tainty. 

The 


® Lucret, lib. iv, v. 480, 481, —484, 435. 
+ Cic. Acad. Queft. lib. iv. c. 27. 
1 Plutarch, in the contradictions of the Stoic philoſcphers, 


c. 9. 
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The frſ conſideration I have upon the ſubject of the 
ſenſes is, that I make a doubt, whether, or no, man be 
furniſhed with all the natural ſenſes. I ſee ſeveral ani. 
mals, who live an intire and perfect life, ſome without 
fight, others without hearing: Who knows, whether to 

us alſo, one, two, or three, or many other ſenſes may 
not be wanting? For, if any one be wanting, our rea- 
ſon cannot diſcover the want thereof: Tis the privi- 
lege of the ſenſes to be the utmoſt limit of our percepti- 
on: There is nothing beyond them that can aſſiſt us in 
diſcovering them; nor can any one ſenſe diſcover the 
extent of another, | | 


An poterunt oculos aures reprebendere, an aures 
Tactus, an hunt porro tactum ſapor arguet oris, 
An confutabunt nares, oculive revincent * ? 


Can ears the eyes, the touch the ears correct; 
Or is that touch by taſting to be check d: 
Or th' other ſenſes, ſhall the noſe or eyes, 
Confute in their peculiar faculties ? 


They all make the extremeſt limits of our ability. 


— —Dorſam cuigue poteſtas 
Di viſa eft, ſua vis cuique eft f. ff . 
Each has its power diſtinctly, and alone, 
And every ſenſe's power is its own. 


It is impoſſible to make a man born blind, conceive that 
he does not ſee ; impoſſible to make him defire fight, or 
to lament the want of it: For which reaſon we ought 
not to derive any aſſurance from the ſoul's being con- 
tented and ſatisfied with thoſe we have; conſidering, 
that it cannot be ſenſible herein of its infirmity and im- 
perfection, if there be any ſuch thing: It is impoſſible to 
ſay any thing to this blind man, either by reaſon, argu- 

ment or ſimilitude, that can poſſeſs his imagination with 
any notion of light, colour, and fight : There nothing 
remains behind, that can produce the ſenſe to evidence. 
Thoſe that are born blind, who ſay they wiſh they could 
ſee, it is not that they underſtand what they deſire ; They 


have 
* Lucret. lib, iv, + ldem, ibid. | 
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ha ve learned, from us, that they want ſomething ; that 
there is ſomething to be deſired, that we have, which they 
name indeed, together with its effects and conſequents, 
but yet they know not what it is, nor apprebend it at all. 
I have ſeen a gentleman of a good family, who was 
born blind, or, at leaſt, blind, from ſuch an age, that 
he knows not what ſight is; who is ſo little ſenfible of 
his defect, that he makes uſe, as we do, of words pro- 
per to ſeeing, and applies them after a manner wholly 
particular, and his own. They brought him a child, to 
which he was godfather, which having taken into his 
arms: Good God,” ſaid he. what a fine child is this, 
what a pretty face it has! He will ſay, like one of us, 
this room has a very fine proſpect; it is clear wea- 
ther; the ſun ſhines bright.” And, moreover, as hunt- 
ing, tennis, and ſhooting at, butts are our exerciſes, and 
he has heard ſo; he has taken a fancy to them, makes 
them his exerciſe, believes he has as good a ſhare of the 
ſport as we have, and will expreſs himſelf apgry or 
pleaſed, as we do, and yet knows nothing of it but by the 
ear, One cries out to him, * Here's a hare,” when he 
3s upon ſome even plain, where he may gallop ; and, af- 
terwards, when they tell him, the Hare is killed,“ he 
will be as overjoyed, and proud of it, as he hears others 
are. He will take a tennis- ball in his left hand and 
ſtrike it away with the racket : He will ſhoot with a 
muſquet at random, and is contented with what his peo- 
ple tell him, that he is over or wide of the mark. Who 
knows whether mankind commits not the like abſurdi- 
, for want of ſome ſenſe, and that, through this de- 
ect, the greateſt part of the face of things is concealed 
from us ? What do we know, but that the difficulties 
which we find in ſeveral works of nature, are owing to 
this; and that diverſe effects of animals, which exceed 
our capacity, are produced by the power of ſome ſenſe, 
that we are defect ive in? And whether ſome o: them 
have not, by this means, a life more full and intire than 
ours? We ſeize an apple, as it were, with all our ſenſes: 
We * find rednels, imoothneſs, ſmell, and iweetneſs it; 
in 
® All this is taken from Sextus Empiricus's Pyrrhon. H) potypoſ. 
lib, 3. c. 14. p. 20. 
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it; but it may have other qualities beſides theſe, as dry- 
ing up or binding, which no ſenſe of ours can reach to. 
Is it not likely, that there are ſenſitive faculties in nature, 
- that are fit to judge of, and to diſcern thoſe, which we 
call the occult properties in ſeveral things, as for the 
loadſtone to attract iron; and that the want of ſuch fa. 
culties is the cauſe that we are ignorant of the true ef. 
ſence of ſuch things? Tis peradventure, ſome particular 
ſenſe, that gives cocks to underſtand what hour it is of 
morning, and of midnight, and makes them to crow ac- 
cordingiy ; that teaches chickens before they have any ex- 
perience of what they are, to fear a ſparrow-hawk, and 
not a gooſe, or a peacock, though birds of a much larger 
fize : That warns them of the hoſtile quality a cat has 
againſt them, and make them not fear a dog ; to arm 
themſelves againſt the mewing (a kind of flattering voice) 
of the one, and not againſt the the barking (a ſhrill and 
angry note) of the other: That teaches waſps, ants, and 
rats, ta fall upon the beſt pear, and the beſt cheeſe, be- 
fore they have taſted them; and inſpires the ſtag, 
elephant, and ſerpent, with the knowledge of a certain 
herb proper for their cure. There is no ſenſe, that has 
not a great dominion, and that does not produce an in- 
finite number of diſcoveries. If we were defective in 
the intelligence of ſounds, of muſic, and of the voice, it 
would cauſe an inconceivable confuſion in all the reſt of 
our ſcience : For, beſides what is annexed to the proper 
effect of every ſenſe, how many arguments, conſequen- 
ces, and concluſions do we draw to other things, by 
comparing one ſenſe with another ? Let an underſtand- 
ing man imagine human nature originally produced 
without the ſenſe of ſeeing, and confider what ignorance 
and trouble ſuch a defect would bring upon him, what 
a darkneſs and blindneſs in the ſoul ; he will then ſee, 
by that, of how great importance to the knowledge of 
. truth the privation of ſuch another ſenſe, or of two or 
three, ſhould we be ſo deprived, would be : We have 
formed a truth by the conſultation and concurrence of 
our five ſenſes ; but, peradventure, we ſhould have the 
conſent and contribution of eight or ten, to make a 
certain diſcovery of it, and its oi eſſence. 

| The 
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The ſects that controvert the knowledge of man do 
it principally by the uncertainty and — of our 
ſenſes: For ſince all knowledge is, by their means and 
mediation, conveyed unto us, if they fail in their report, 
if they corrupt or alter what they bring us from with- 
out, if the light which, by them, creeps into the ſoul, be 
obſcured in the paſſage, we have nothing elſe to hold by. 
From this extreme difficulty all theſe fancies proceed, 
that every ſubject has, in itſelf, all we there find: 
That it has nothing in it of what we think to find there; 
and the Epicureans notion, that the ſun is no bigger 
than *tis judged, by our fight, to be: 


Quicguid id eft, nihilo fertur majore figurd, 


Duam noftris oe quam cernimus eſſe videtur 4. 


But, be it what it will in our eſteem, - 
It is no bigger than to us doth ſeem. 


That the appearances which repreſent a body great to 
him that is near, and leſs to him that is far from it, are 


both true. 


Nec tamen hic oculis falli concedimus hilum; 
Proinde animi vitium hoc oculis adfingere noli . 


Yet that the eye's deceived, we deny; 
Charge not the mind's fault therefore on the eye. 


And, poſitively, that there is no deceipt in the ſenſes ; 
that we are to lie at their mercy, and ſeek elſewhere rea- 
ſons to excuſe the difference and contradiftions we 
therein find, even to the inventing of lyes, and other 
flams, (for *tis come to that) rather than accuſe the 
ſenſes. Timagoras ſwore, * That, by preſſing or turn- 
ing his eye ||, he could never perceive the light of the 
* candle to double, and that the ſeeming ſo proceeded 
from the miltake of opinion, and not from the eye. 

The 


* Lucret, lib. v. v. 657. 

+ What Lucretius ſays here of the moon, Montaigne applies to 
the ſun, of which according to Eqicurus's principles, the ſame 
thing may be affirmed. t Luctet lib. iv. v. 380,386. 

j Cic. Acad. Quzit, lib. iv, c. 25. 
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The mot abſurd of all abſurdities, in the judgment of 
the Epicureans, is, in denying the force and effect of 
the ſenſes,” 
Proinde quod in quoque eff his viſum tempore, verum eft, 
Et fi non potuit ratio difſokvere cauſam, 
Cur ea que fuerint juxtim quadrata, pr ocul fint 
Viſa rotunda : Tamen preftat rationis egeutem 
| Reddere mendosò cauſas utriuſque figure, 
uam manibus manifeſia ſuis emittere quequam, 
wviolare idem primam, ct convellere tota 
Fundamenta, quibus nixatur witae ſaluſque : 
Nen modo, enim ratio ruat omnis, vita quoque ipſa 
Concidat extemplo, nifi credere ſenſibus auſis, 
Precipite/gue lacos witare, et cetera, que fint 
In genere {48 fugienaa *, 


Whatever, and whenever ſeen, is true, 

And if our reaſon can't the knot undo, 

Why things ſeem 2 when chey are very near, 

And at a greater diſtance round appear; 

Tis better yet, for him that's at a pauſe, 

To give of either figure a falſe cauſe, 

Than to permit things manifeſt to go 

Out of his hands, to give the lye unto 

His firſt belief, and the foundation rend, 

On which our life and ſafety do depend: 

For reaſon not alone, but life and all, 

Together will with ſudden ruin fall; 

Unleſs we dare our ſenſes truſt, to miſs 

The danger of a dreadful precipice, 

And other ſuch-Jike dangers, that with care 
wearineſs to be avoided are, 


This ſo deſperate and unphiloſophical advice expreſſes 
only this, That human knowledge cannot ſupport it- 
« ſelf but by reaſon, that is unreaſonable, fooliſh, and 
mad ; but that it is yet better, that man, to give him- 
ſelfa credit, make uſe of this, and any other remedy, 
how fantaſtic ſoever, than to confeſs his neceſſary ig- 
norance; a truth ſo diſadvantageous to him.“ He can- 

not 


© Lucret, lib. iv, v. 302-513. 
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not avoid owning, that the ſenſes are the ſovereign ma- 
ſters of his knowledge ; but they are uncertain, and fal- 
ſiſiable in all circumſtances: Tis there that he is to fight 
it out to the laſt, and if juſt forces fail him, as they do, 
he muſt ſupply that defect with obſtinacy, temerity, 
and impudence, In caſe that what the Epicureans ſay be 
true, viz. * That we have no knowledge, if what the 
* ſenſes make appear be falſe ; and if that alſo be 
true, which the Stoics ſay, * That what appears from 
the ſenſes is ſo falſe, that they can furniſh us with no 
* manner of knowledge ;* we ſhall conclude, to the great 
diſadvantage of theſe two dogmatical ſects, that there 
is no knowledge at ail.” 

As to the error and uncertainty of the operation of the 
ſenſes, one may furniſh himſelf with as many examples 
as he pleaſes ; ſo common are the frauds and tricks they 
put upon us. In the eccho of a valley, the ſound of 
the trumpet ſeems to meet us, which comes from a 
place behind. , 


Extanteſque procul medio deo gurgite montes 
Claſſibus inter quos liber patet exitus, iidem 
Apparent, et longe dewolſi licet, ingens 
Inſula conjunctis tamen ex his una videtur. 
Et fugere ad puppim colles, campique videntur 
Dups agimus præ ter navin *. 


And rocks i'th' ſeas, that proudly raiſe their head, 
Though far disjoin'd, though royal native ſpread 
Their fails between; yet, it from diſtance ſhewn, 
They ſeem an iſland all combin'd in one: | 
Thus ſhips, tho' driven by a proſp'rous gale, 

Seem fix'd to ſailors, thoſe ſeem under {ail 

That ride at anchor ſafe ; and al! admire, 

As they row by, to ſee the rocks retire, 


i in medio nobis eguus acer obhæſit 
Fulmine, equi corpus tranſyerſum ferre videtur 
Vis, et in adverſum flumen contrudere raptim. F 


Thus, 


* [Lucret, lib. iv, v. 398, &c, 
+ Idem, ibid, iv, v. 422. 
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Thus, when in rapid ſtreams my horſe hath ſtood, 
And I look'd downward on the rolling flood; 
Though he ſtood ſtill, I thought he did divide 
The headlong ſtreams, and ſtrive againſt the tide, 
And all things ſeem'd to move on ev'ry ſide “. 


Like a muſquet bullet under the fore-finger, the mid- 
dle finger being lapped over it, which feels ſo like two, 
that a man will have much ado to perſuade hiinſelf there 
is but one; the end of the two fingers feeling, each of 
them, one at the ſame time. 

For that the ſenſes are, very often, maſters of our 
reaſon, and conſtrain it to receive impreſſions which it 
judges and knows to be falſe, is frequently ſeen: | ſet aſide 
the ſenſe of feeling, that has its functions nearer, more 
lively and ſubſtantial ; that ſo often, by the effect of 
the pains it brings to the body, overthrows all thoſe fine 
Stoical reſolutions, and compels him to cry out of his 
belly, who has reſolutely eſtabliſhed this doQrine in his 
ſoul, that the cholic, as well as all other pains and dif. 
eaſes, are indifferent things, not having the power to 
abate any thing of the ſovereign felicity, wherein the 
wiſe man is ſeated by his virtue. There is no heart ſo 
effeminate, that the rattle and ſound of our drums and 
tabors will not inflame with courage ; nor ſo ſullen, that 
the harmony of our muſic will not rouſe and chear ; nor 
ſo ſtubborn, that will not feel itſelf ſtruck with ſome re- 
verence, in viewing the vaſt —_ of our churches, 
the variety of ornaments, and the order of our ceremo- 
nies, and to hear the ſolemn muſic of our organs, and 
the compoſed and devout harmony of our voices : Even 
thoſe that come with contempt, feel a certain ſhivering 
in their hearts, and ſomething of dread, that makes 
them doubt of their own opinion. For my part, I do 
not think myſelf hardy enough to hear an ode of Horace, 
or Catullus, ſung by a pretty young mouth without emo- 
tion: And Zeno had reaſon to ſay, * That the voice 
was the flower of beauty . A certain perſon would once 
make me believe, that a man, whom all we ay + = 

now, 


* Mr, Creech, J 
+ Diog, Laert, in the life of Zeno, lib, vii. ſect. 23. 
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know, had impoſed upon me, in repeating ſome verſes 
to me which he had made; that they were not the ſame 
upon the paper that they were in the tune, and that my 
eyes would form a contrary judgment to my ears: So 

reat a power has pronunciation to give faſhion and va- 
foe to works that are left to the modulation of the voice. 
And therefore Philoxenus was not ſo much to blame, 
when he heard one give an ill accent to ſome compoſi. 
tion of his *, for ſpurning and breaking certain furni- 
ture of his, ſaying, * I break what is yours, becauſe you 
© ſpoil what is mine. To what end did thoſe men, who, 
with a poſitive reſolution, deſtroyed themſelves, turn 
away their faces rather than ſee the blow they pave 
themſelves? And why is it, that thoſe, who, for their 
health, deſire and command inciſions and cauſtics, can- 
not endure the ſight of the preparations, inſtruments and 
operations of the ſurgeon ; conſidering, that the ſight is 
not, any way, to participate in the pain ? Are not theſe 
proper examples, to verify the authority which the ſenſes 
have over reaſon ? Tis to much purpoſe to know theſe 
treſſes were borrowed from a page, or a lacquey; that 
this vermilion came from Spain, and this ceruſs from the 
ocean: Our fight will, nevertheleſs, compel us to con- 
feſs the ſubject of it more agreeable, and more lovely, 
againſt all reaſon : For, in this, there is nothing of its 
own, l 


Auferimur cultu: gemmis, aurogue teguntur 
Crimina ; pars minima eff ipſa puella ſui: 
Sæpe ubi fit quod ames inter tam multa requiras, 

Decipit hac oculos, Ægide, dives amor F. 


By dreſs we're won: gold, gems, and rich brocades 
Make up the pageant that your heart invades ; 

In all thatglitt'ring figure which you ſee, 

The far leaſt part of her own ſelf is ſhe : 

In vain for her you love, amidſt ſuch coſt, 

You ſearch, the miſtreſs in ſuch dreſs is loſt, 


What 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib, iv. ſect. 36. 
+ Ovid. de Rem. Amor, lib. i. v. 343. 
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ſenſes, who feign Narciſſus ſo deſperately in love with 
his own ſhadow ! 


CunFaque miratur, quibus eft mirabilis ip/e, 

Se cupit imprudens, et qui probat, ipſe probatur. 
Dumgue petit, petitur : Paritergue accendit et ardet *, 
Admireth all, for which to be admir'd; 

And, inconfiderately, himſelf deſir d 

The praiſes which he gives, his beauty claim'd ; 
Who ſeeks, is ſought, th' inflamer is inflam'd. 


And Pygmalion's judgment fo diſturbed by the impref. 
fion of Ae dhe of his ivory ſtatue, that he loves 2 
adores it, as if it were a living woman. 


Oſcula dat reddique patat, ſequiturgue tenetque, 
Et credit tactis digitos infidere membris, 
Et metuit preſſot vemat ne livor in artus +. 


He kiſſes, and believes he's kiſs'd again, 

Seizes, and twixt his arms his love doth ſtrain, 
And thinks the poliſh'd ivory, thus held, 

Does to his finger's am'rous preſſure yield, 

And has a tender fear, leſt black and blue 
Should in the parts with ardour preſs'd enſue. 


Let a philoſopher be put into a cage of ſmall thin ſet 
bars of iron, and hang him on the top of the high 
tower of Noſtredame at Paris; he will fee, by mani- 
feſt reaſon, that he cannot poſſibly fall, and yet he 
will find (unleſs he have been uſed to the tiler's trade) 
that the exceſſive height will unavoidably frighten and 
aſtoniſh him: For we hardly think ourſelves ſaſe in the 
galleries of our ſteeples, if they are railed with an open 
balluſter, although of ſtone; and ſome there are that 
cannot endure ſo much as to think of it. Let there be 
a beam thrown over betwixt the two towers, of breadth 
ſufficient to walk upon, there is no philoſophical wiſdom 
ſo firm, that can give us the courage to walk over it, as we 
ſhould do if 'twas upon the ground. I have often tried 

this 


* Orid. Met. lib. iii. fab. v. et vi. v. 85, &c, 
+ Idem. ib. lib. x. fab. viii. v. 14, &c. 
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this upon our mountains; and, tho* I am one who am not 
extremely fearful, yet I was not able to look down that vaſt 
depth without horror and trembling of my hams and 
legs, tho' I ſtood above my length from the edge of the 
1 and could not have fallen down, unleſs 1 choſe 
it. Here I alfo obſerved, that what height ſoever the 
recipice were, provided there were ſome tree, or ſome 
jutting out of a rock, a little to ſupport and divide the 
ſight, it ſomewhat eaſes our fears, and gives ſome cou- 
rage, as if theſe things might break our fall: But that 
we are not able to look down ſteep, ſmooth precipices, 
without being giddy : Ut deſpici vertigine ſimul oculo- 
rum animique non poſſit; i. e. which is a manifeſt impo- 
* {ition of the ſight. And therefore it was, that the famous 
23 ut out his own eyes *, to free his ſoul from 
ing corrupted by them, and that he might philoſophiſe 
at greater liberty. But, by the ſame rule, he ſhould have 
dammed up his ears, which, Theophraſtus ſays, are the 
moſt dangerous organs about us, for receiving violent 
impreſſions to alter and diſturb us; and, finally, ſhould 
have deprived himſelf of all the other ſenſes, that is to 
ſay, of his life and being ; for they have all the power 
to command our ſoul and reaſon: © Pit etiam ſzpe ſpecie 
aquadam, ſzpe vocum gravitate et cantibus, ut pellantur 
animi vehementiùs; ſæpe etiam cura et timore T: For 
it oft falls out, that minds are more vehemently ſtruck by 
ſome aſpect, by the quality and ſound of the voice, or by 
ſinging ; and oft-times alſo by grief and fear, Phyfi- 
cians hold, That there are certain complexions that are 
* agitated by ſome ſounds and inſtruments, even to fu- 
*ry.* I have ſeen ſome, who could not bear to hear a 
bone gnawed under the table ; and there is ſcarce aman, 
who is not diſturbed at the ſharp and harſh noiſe that the 
file makes in grating upon iron; or alſo to hear chew- 
ing near them, or to hear any one ſpeak, who has an im- 
pediment in the throat or noſe, will move ſome people 
even to anger and hatred. Of what uſe was that piping 
prompter 


#® Democritus in Cic. de Finib. lib. v. c. 29. But Cicero only 
ſpoke of it as of a thing uncertain; and Plutarch ſays poſitively, 
that 'tis a falſehood. See his Ditcourſe ot Cutioſity, c. xi. 

+ Cic. de Divin, lib. i. c. 37» 
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e Gracchus, who ſoftened, raiſed, or modelled 
is maſter's voice, as he pleaſed, whilſt he declaimed at 
Rome, if the motion and quality of the ſound had not 
the power to move and alter the judgments of the audi- 
tory ? In truth, there is wonderful reaſon to keep ſuch 
a clutter about the firmneſs of this fine piece, that ſuf. 
fers itſelf to be turned and twined by the breath and ac. 
cidents of ſo light a wind. | 

The ſame cheat that the ſenſes put upon our under- 
* ſanding, they deceive in their turn. The ſoul alſo, 
ſometimes, has its revenge ; they lie and contend which 
ſhould moſt deceive one another: What we ſee and 
hear when we are tranſported with paſſion, we neither 
ſee nor hear as it is. | 


Et folem geminum, et duplices ſe oſtendere T hebas . 


The ſun did ſeem as if two ſuns it were, 
And Thebes a double city did appear. 


The object that we love, appears to us more beauti” 
ful than it really is: 


Mu'timodis igitur parvas, turpeſque videmus, 
Ee in deliciis, ſummogque in honore vigere . 
Hence 'tis that ugly things, in fancy'd dreſs, 
Seem gay, look fair to lover's eyes, and pleaſe. 


As does what we hate, more ugly. To a diſcontented 
and afflicted man, the light of the day ſeems dark and 

loomy: Our ſenſes are not only depraved, but often 
totally ſtupified by the paſſions of the ſoul : How many 
things do we ſee, that we do not take notice of, if the 
mind be taken up with other thoughts ? 


i rebus quogue apertis noſcere poſſis, 
Si non advertas animum, proinde eſſe, quaſi omni 
Tempore ſemotæ ſuerint, longeque remote J. 


Nay, even in plaineſt things, unleſs the mind 
Take heed, unleſs ſhe ſets herſelf to find, 1 
e 


* ZEneid. lib. iv. v. 470. F Lucr. lib, iv. v. 470, 1148, &c. 
1 Id. ib. v. 109, &c. 
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The thing no more is ſeen, no more belov'd, 
Than if the moſt obſcure, and moſt remov'd. 


It appears, that the ſoul retires within, and amuſes the 
powers of the ſenſes; and ſo both the inſide, and the 
outſide of man, is full of infirmity and deceit. 

They who have compared life to a dream, were, per- 
adventure, more in the right than they were aware of ; 
when we dream, the ſoul lives, operates, and exerciſes 
all its faculties, neither more nor leſs, than when awake, 
but more gently and obſcurely ; yet not with ſo much 
difference as there is betwixt night and noon-day, betwixt 
night and ſhade; there ſhe ſleeps here ſhe ſlumbers ; but 
whether more or leſs, tis ſtill dark, and Cimmerian dark- 
neſs: We wake ſleeping, and ſleep waking. I do not ſee 
ſo clearly in my ſlumber ; but, as to my being awake, I 
never found it clear enough, and free from clouds. More- 
over, ſleep, when it is profound, ſometimes rocks even 
dreams themſelves aſleep : but our awaking is never ſo 
ſprightly, as thoroughly to purge and diſſipate thoſe whim- 
ſies, which are the dreams of thoſe awake, and worſe than 
dreams. Our reaſon and ſoul receiving thoſe fancies and 
opinions that ariſe in dreams, and authoriſing the actions 
of our dreams, with the like approbation that they do 
thoſe of the day ; wherefore do we doubt, whether our 
thought and action is not another ſort of dreaming, and 
our waking a kind of ſleep? | 

If the ſenſes be our chief judges, it is not ours alone 
that we are to conſult ; for, in this faculty, the animals 
have as great or greater right than we: It is certain, that 
ſome of them have the ſenſe of hearing more quick than 
man: others that of ſeeing ; others that of feeling; o- 
thers that of touch and taſte, Democritus ſaid *, That 
* the gods and brutes had the ſenſitive faculties much 
more perfect than man.” 5 | | 

But, betwixt the effects of their ſenſes and ours, the 
difference is extreme : Our ſpittle cleanſes and dries up 
our wounds, it kills the ſerpent. | 


Plutarch. de Placitis Philo/ophorum, lib, iv, c. 10. 
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Tantaque in his rebus diſtantia, differitaſque eſt, 
Ut quod aliis cibus eſt, aliis fuat acre venenum : 
Sæpe etenim ſerpens, hominis contacta ſaliva, 
Diſperit ac ſeſe mandendo conficit ipſa *. 

And in thoſe things the diff rence is ſo great, 
That what's one's poiſon, is another's meat; 
For ſerpents often have been ſeen, tis ſaid, 
When touch'd with human ſpittle to go mad, 
And bite themſelves to death. 


What quality do we attribute to our ſpittle, either in 
reſpect to ourſelves, or to the ſerpent ? By which of the 
two ſenſes ſhall we prove its true eſſence that we ſeek 
for ? Pliny ſays +, that there are certain ſea hares in 
the Indies, that are poiſon to us, and we to them; in- 
ſomuch that, with the leaſt touch, we kill them.” 
Which is truly the poiſon, the man, or the fiſh ? Which 
ſhall we believe, whether the fiſh poiſons the man, or 
the man the fiſh? One quality of the air infects a 
man, that does the ox no harm; ſome other infects the 
ox, but hurts not the man: Which of the two has, in 
truth and nature, the peſtilent quality? To them who 
haye the jaundice, all things ſeem yellow and paler than 
10 us: 
Lurida præterea fiunt quæcunque tuentur 
Arquati 4. 


Beſides, whatever jaundice eyes do view, 
Looks pale as well as thoſe, and yellow too. 


They who are troubled with a diſeaſe the phyſicians 
call Hypoſphagma ||, which is a ſuffuſion of blood under 
the ſkin, ſee all things red and bloody: What do we 
know but that theſe humours, which thus alter the ope- 
rations of our ſight, predominate over beaſts, and are 
uſual wich them ? for we ſee ſome whoſe eyes are yel- 
low, like our people who have the jaundice, and others 
of a bloody red. Tis likely, that the colour of ers 

| eems 


* Lucret. lib. iv. v. 640. &c. 

+ Nat. Hit. lib. xx ii. c. 1. 

1 Lucret. lib. iv. v. 333, &c. 

4 Sext, Empyr. Pycr. Hypo, lib. i. c. 14. p. 29. 
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ſeems other to them, than to us; of which of the two ſhall 
we niake a right judgment ? for it is not ſaid, that the 
eſſence of things has relation to man only; Hard- 
neſs, whiteneſs, depth, and ſharpneſs, have reference ta 
the ſervice and knowledge of animals, as well as to us ; 
and nature has equally deſigned them for their uſe. 
When we preſs down the eye, we perceive the body, that 
we look upon, to be longer, and more extended ; many 
beaſts have their eyes ſo 3 down : This length 
therefore is, peradventure, the true form of that body, 
and not that which our eyes give it in their uſual ſtate : 
If we preſs the eye underneath, things appear double to 
us; 5 
Bina lucernarum flarentia lumina flammis, 

Et duplices hominum facies, et corpora bina *. 

One lamp ſeems two, and each man does appear, 
Upon a double bulk two heads to bear. 


If our ears be clogged, or the paſſage of hearing 
ſtopped up, we receive ſound quite otherwiſe, than we 
uſually do ; the animals likewiſe, who have either the 
ears hairy, or but a very little hole inſtead of an ear, 
do not, conſequently, hear as we do, but another kind 
of ſound. We ſee, at feſtivals and theatres, that, by 
oppoſing a painted glaſs, of a certain colour, to the light 
of the flambeaux, all things in the room appear to us, 
green, yellow, or violet. 


Et wolgo faciunt id lutea, rufſaque vela, 

Et ferrugina, cum magnis intenta theatris, 
Per malos vol gata trabeiſque trementia flutant. 
Namgue ibi conſeſſum caveai ſubter, et omnem 
Scenai ſpeciem, patrum, matrumgue, deorumgue, 
Inficiunt, coguntque ſuo fiu'tare colore . 


Thus when pale curtains, or the deeper red, 

O'er all the ſpacious theatres are ſpread, 

Which mighty maſts, and ſturdy pillars bear, 
And the looſe curtains wanton in the air ; 


* Lucret. lib. iv. v.) 3.-—45 2,454, &c. 
F Lucret. lib, iv. v. 73, &c. 
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The rays divide them in their paſſage through, 
And ſtain the ſcenes, and men, and gods below. 


Tis likely, that the eyes of animals, which we ſee to 
be of diverſe colours, produce to them the appearance 
of bodies the ſame with their eyes. | 

We ſhould therefore, to make a judgment of the ope- 
rations of the ſenſes, be firſt agreed with the animals, 
and ſecondly, amongſt ourſelves, which we by no means 
are, but enter, at every turn, into diſpute concerning 
what one hears, ſees, or taſtes, ſomething otherwiſe 


than another does; and we diſpute, as much as upon any 


other thing, about the diverſity of the images, which 
the ſenſes repreſent to us. A child, by the ordinary 
rule of nature, hears, ſees, and taſtes otherwiſe than a 
man of thirty years old, and he, than one of threeſcore. 
The ſenſes are, in the one, more obſcure and duſky, and 
more open and acute in the others; and we receive things 
variouſly, according as we are, and according as they ap- 
pear to us. Now, our perception-being ſo uncertain and 
ſo controverted, it is no more a wonder, if we are told, 
that we may declare, that ſnow appears white to us; but 
that to eſtabliſh that it is, in its own eſſence, really ſo, 
is more than we are able to engage : And, this founda- 
tion being ſhaken, all the knowledge in the world muſt, 
of neceſſity come to nothing. What ! do our ſenſes 
themſelves embarraſs one another? A picture ſeems em- 
boſſed to the fight, which, in the handling, ſeems flat: 
muſk, which delights the ſmell, and is offenſive to the 
taſte, ſhall we call it agreeable, or no? There are herbs 
and unguents, proper for one part. of the body, that are 
hurtful to another : Honey is pleaſant to the taſte, but 
offenſive to the fight. They, who, to aſſiſt their Juſt, 
were wont, in ancient times, to make uſe of magnifying 
glaſſes, to repreſent the members, they were to employ, 
bigger, by that ocular tumidity, to pleaſe themſelves the 
more ; to which of the two ſenſes did they give the prize, 
whether to the ſight, that repreſented the members Jarge 
and great as they would deſire; or to their feeling which, 

9 repre- 


* Sext Empir. Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. c. 14. p. 19. 
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repreſented them little and contemptible? Are they our 
ſenſes, that ſupply the ſubject with theſe different condi- 
tions, and yet the ſubjects themſelves have, nevertheleſs, 
but one: As we ſee in the bread we eat, it is nothing 


but bread, but, by being eaten, it becomes bones, blood, 
fleſh, hair, and nails. 


Ut cibus in membra atque artus cum diditur omnes, 
Diſperit, atque aliam naturam ſufficit ex ſe *. 


As meats, diffus'd through all the members, loſe 
Their former nature, diff rent things compole. 


The humidity ſucked up by the root of a tree, becomes 
trunk, leaf and fruit +; and the air, though but one, 
is modulated, in a trumpet, to a thouſand ſorts of ſounds. 
Are they our ſenſes, I ſay, that in like manner, form theſe 
ſubjects with ſo many diverſe qualities, or have they them 
really ſuch in themſelves ? And, upon this doubt, what 
can we determine of their true eſſence ? Moreover, ſince 
the accidents of diſeaſes, or of delirium, or ſleep, make 
things appear otherwiſe to us than they do to the health - 
ful, the wiſe, and thoſe that are awake, it is not likely, 
that our right ſtate, and our natural humours, have alſo 
wherewith to give a being to things that have relation 
to their own condition, and to accommodate them to 
themſelves, as well as when the humours are diſordered ; 
and is not our health as capable of giving them an aſ- 
__ as ſickneſs ? Why has not the temperate a certain 1 
orm of objects relative to it as well as the intemperate ; 
and why may it not as well ſtamp them with its own 
character? He whoſe mouth is out of taſte, ſays the wine 
is flat, the healthful man commends its flavour, and the 
thirſty, its briſkneſs. Now, our condition always ac- 
commodating things to itſelf, and transforming them 
accordingly, we cannot know what things truly are in 
themſelves, becauſe that nothing comes to us but what is 
falſified and altered by our ſenſes. Where the compaſs, 
the ſquare, and the rule are awry, all proportions drawn 


from thence, and all building erected by thoſe guides, 


* Lucret, lib. iii. v. 703, &c. 


1 Sext. Empir, Pyrrh, Hypot. lib, i. c. 14. P. 12. 
1 Id. ib. p. 21. 
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muſt, of neceſſity, be alſo crazy and deſective. The 
uncertainty of our ſenſes renders every thing uncertain 
that they produce. 


Denique ut in fabrica, fi prawa eft regula prima, 
Normague fi fallax rectis regionibus exit, 

Et libells aligua fi ex parte claudicat hilum, 
Omnia mendose fieri, atque ovflipa neceſſum eſt, 
Prava, cubantia, prona, ſupina, atque abſone tecta, 
Jam ruere ut quædam wvideantur velle ruantque 
Prodita judiciis fallacibus omnia primis. 

Hie igitur ratio tibi rerum prawa neceſſe eſt, 


Falſaque fit falſis quæ cunquè a ſenſibus. orta eſt *. 


But, laſtly, as in building, if the line c 
Be not exact and ſtraight, the rule decline, 

Or level falſe, how vain is the deſign ! 

Uneven, an ill-ſhap'd, and tott'ring wall 
Muſt riſe, this part muſt fink, that part muſt fall, 
Becauſe tne rules are falſe that faſhion'd all. 

Thus reaſon's rules are falſe, if all commence, 

And riſe from failing, and from erring ſenſe. 


As to what remains, who can be fit to judge of theſe dif- 
ferences ? As we ſay in. controverſies of religion, that 
we muſt have a judge, neither inclining to the one ſide, 
nor the other, free from all choice and affection, which 
cannot be amongſt Chriſtians : Juſt ſo it falls out in this; 
for, if he be old, he canoe ne from the ſenſe of old- 
age, being himſelf a party in the caſe ; if yourg, there 
is the ſame exception; If healthful, ſick, afleep, or 
awake, he is ſtill the ſame * judge; We muſt 
have ſome one exempt from all theſe 1 the 
end that, without prejudice or propoſſeſſion, he may 
judge of theſe, as of things indifferent to him; and, by 
this rule, we muſt have a judge that never was. 

To judge of the appearances that we receive of ſub- 
jects, we ought to have a deciding inſtrument; to prove 
this inſtrument, we muſt have demonſtration; to ve- 
rify the demonſtration, an inſtrument; and here is 
our * Ne plus ultra.“ Seeing the ſenſes cannot deter- 

| mine 


* Lueret. lib. iv, v. 516, &c, 
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mine our diſpute, being full of uncertainty themſelves, 
it muſt then be reaſon that muſt do it; but every reaſon 
muſt have another to ſupport it, and fo we run back to 
all infinity : Our fancy does not apply itſelf to things 
that are ſtrange, but is conceived by the mediation of the 
ſenſes; and the ſenſes do not comprehend the foreign 
ſubject, but only their own paſſions, by which means 
fancy and appearance are no part of the ſubje&, but only 
of the paſſion and ſuffering of ſenſe, which paſſion and 
ſubject are different things; wherefore whoever judges 
by appearances, judges by another thing than the ſub- 
ject. And if we ſay, that the paſſions of the ſenſes 
convey to the ſoul the quality of ſtrange ſubjects by re- 
ſemblance ; how can the ſoul and underſtanding be al- 
ſured of this reſemblance, having, of itſelf, no com- 
merce with the foreign ſubjeQs ? As they who never 
knew Socrates, cannot, when they ſee his picture, ſay 
it is like him. 

Now, whoever would, notwithſtanding, judge by ap- 
pearances, if it be by all, it is impoſſible, becau'e they 
hinder one another by their contrarieties and differences 
as we ſee by experience: Shall ſome ſelect appearances 

overn the reſt ? You muſt verify this ſelect by another 
Zea. the ſecond by the third, and, conſequently, there 
will never be any end on't. Finally, there is no conſtant 
exiſtence, neither of the objects being, nor our own : 
Both we, and our judgments, and all mortal things, are 
inceſſantly running and rolling, and, conſequently, no- 
thing certain can be eſtabliſhed from the one to the other, 
both the judging and the judged being in a continual 
motion and ſway. 

We have no communication with Being, by reaſon 
that all human nature is always in the midſt, betwixt be- 
ing born and dying, giving but an abſcure appearance 
and ſhadow, a weak and uncertain opinion of itſelf : 
And if, peradventure, you fix your thoughts to compre- 
hend your Being, it would be but like graſping water, 
for the more you clinch, your hand to ſqueeze and hold 
what is, in its own nature, flowing, fo much more you 
loſe of what you would graſp and hold: I herefore, ſee- 
ing that all things are ſubject to paſs from one change 
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to another, reaſon, that there looks for what really fub- 
ſiſts, finds itſelf deceived, not being able to comprehend 
any thing that is ſubſiſting and permanent, becauſe that 
every thing is either entering into being, and is not yet 
wholly arrived at it, or begins to die before it is born. 
Plato ſaid “, That bodies had never any exiſtence, but 
* only birth; conceiving, that Homer had made the o- 
* cean, and Thetis, father and mother of the gods, to 
* ſhew us, that all things are in a perpetual fluctuation, 
* motion, and variation ; the opinion of all the philoſo- 
« phers,” as he ſays, * before his time, Parmenides only 
* excepted, who would not allow things to have motion; 
of the power whereof he makes a great account. Pytha- 
goras was of opinion, That all matter was flowing and 
* unſtable :* The Stoies, That there is no time pre- 
* ſent, and that what we call ſo, is nothing but the junc- 
ture and meeting of the future and paſt” Heraclitus, 
* + That never any man entered twice into the ſame ri- 
ver: Epicharmus, That he who borrowed money 
an hour ago, does not owe it now; and that he who 
* was invited over night, to come the next day to dinner, 
comes that day uninvited, conſidering, that they are 
© no more the ſame men, but are become others ;* and 
that f there could not a mortal ſubſlance be found 
© twice in the ſame condition: For, by the ſuddenneſs 
and levity of the change, it one while diſperſes, and 
another while re- aſſembles: it comes, and then goes, 
«« after ſuch a manner, that what begins to be born, 
« never arrives to the perfection of being; foraſmuch as 
* that birth is never finiſhed and never ſtays, as being at 
« an end, but, from the ſeed, is evermore changing and 
« ſhifting from one to another: As, from the human 
« ſeed, firſt in the mother's womb is made a formlefs 
« embryo, after being delivered thence, a ſucking in- 
« fant; afterwards it becomes a boy, then a youth, _—_ 
Fo wy 5 * afu 


In Thezteto, p. 130. 
+ Seneca, Ep. 58. And Plutarch, in his tract, intitled, The 
© Signification uf the word, lib. i. c. 12. : 
The following lines, marked are a verbal quotations from 
the laſt mentioned tra& of Plutarch, except the verſes of Lu- 
cretius. 
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« a full-grown man, then a man in years, and, at laſt 
« adecrepid old man: So that age, and ſubſequent ge- 
« neration, is always deſtrowing and ſpoiling that which 
«« went before. 


Mutat enim mundi naturam totius tas, 

Ex alioque alius ſtatus excipere omnia debet, 
Nec manet ulla ſui fimilis res : omnia migrant ; 
Omnia commutat natura, et vertere cogit “. 


For time the nature of the world tranſlates, 
And gives all things new from preceding ſtates ; 
Nought like itſelf remains, but all do range, 
And nature forces ev'ry thing to change, 


« And yet we fooliſhly fear one kind of death, whereas 
« we have already paſt, and do daily paſs ſo many 
« other.” For not only,” as Heraclitus ſaid, * the 
death of fire is the generation of air, and the death of 
* air the generation of water :* © But, moreover, we 
« may more clearly diſcern it in ourſelves : The prime 
of life dies, and : paſſes away when old age comes 
« on; and youth is terminated in the prime of life; 
« infancy in youth, and the firſt age dies in infancy : 
<« Yeſterday died in-to-day, and to-day will die in to- 
« morrow; and there is nothing that remains in the 
«* ſame ſtate, or that is always the ſame thing. For, 
« that it is ſo, let this be the proof: If we are al- 
« ways one and the ſame, how comes it to paſs, that 
« we are now pleaſed with one thing, and by and by 
« with another? How 1s it that we love or hate, praiſe or 
% condemn contrary things? How comes it to paſs, that 
« we have different affections, and no more retain the 


« ſame ſentiment in the ſame thought? For it is not 


„ likely, that, without mutation, we ſhould aſſume other 
„ paſhons; and that which ſuffers mutation does not re- 
«© main the ſame, and if it be not the ſame, it is not there- 
« fore exiſting : But the ſame that the being is, does, like 
« jt, change its being, becoming evermore another from 
« another thing; and, conſequently, the natural ſenſes 
& abuſe and deceive themſelves, taking that which ſeems, 
*« for that which is, for want of well knowing what that 
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* Lrccet, lib. v. v. 826, &c, 
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* which is, is. But what is it then that truly is? That 
which is eternal: That is to ſay, that never had be- 
* ginning, nor never ſhall have ending, and to which 
„ time never brings any mutation. For time is a 
* moving thing, and that appears as in a ſhadow, 
« with a matter evermore flowing and running, with- 
out ever remaining ſtable and permanent: And to 
„ which thoſe words appertain before, and after, has 
„been, or ſhall be; which at the firſt ſight, evidently 
„ ſhew, that it is not a thing that is; for it were a 
“ great folly, and an apparent falſity, to ſay, that that 
is, which is not yet in being, or that has already ceaſed 
to be: And jas to. theſe words, Preſent, Inſtant, and 
„% Now, by which it ſeems, that we principally ſup- 
port and found the intelligence of Time, reaſon diſ- 
« covering, it does preſently deftroy it; for it imme- 
«« diately divides and ſplits it into the Future and Paſt, 
« being, of neceſlity, to conſider it divided in two. 
„The ſame happens to Nature that is meaſured, as to 
“ Time that meafures it; for ſhe has nothing that is ſub- 
« fiſting and permanent, but all things are either born, 
bearing, or dying. By which means it were ſinful 
% to ſay of God, who is He who only is, that He was, 
* or that He ſhall be: for theſe are terms of declen- 
«« ſion, paſſage, or viciſſitude, of what cannot continue, 
or remain in Being. Wherefore we are to conclude, 
that God only is, not-aecording to any meaſure of 
Time, but according to an immutable and an immove- 
able Eternity, not meaſured by time, nor ſubje& to 
© any declenſion: Before whom nothing was, and after 
„whom nothing ſhall be, either more new, or more re- 
* cent; but a Real Being, that, with one ſole Now, 
« fills the For- ever, and that there is nothing that truly 
„is, but He alone; without being able to ſay, He 
* has been, or ſhall ve, without beginning, and with- - 

es oat end. | 
To this religious concluſion of a Pagan ] ſhall only 
add this teſtimony “ of one of the ſame condition, for 
the cloſe of this long and tedious diſcourſe, which would 
furniſh me endleſs matter. * What a vile and abject 
« thing” 


* Seneca in his Natural Queſtion, lib. i. in the Preface, 
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te thing,” ſays he, is man, if he do not raiſe himſelf 
above humanity ?” "Tis a good word, and a profitable 
deſire, but equally abſurd ; for to make a handful big- 
ger than the hand, and the cubit longer than the arm, 
and to hope to ſtride further than our legs can reach, is 
both impoſſible and monſtrous, or that man ſhould riſe 
above himſelf and humanity : for he cannot ſee but with 
his eyes, nor ſeize but with his power. He ſhall be ex- 
alted, if God will lend him his extraordinary hand ; he 
ſhall exalt himſelf, by abandoning and renouncing his 
own proper means, and by ſuffering himſelf to be raiſed 
and elevated by means purely celeſtial: It belongs to 
our Chriſtian faith, and not to Seneca's Stoical virtues, 
to pretend to this divine and miraculous metamorphoſis. 
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Cleomenes's Suicide 65 
Chmacide, Syrian Women, their Office 195 
Clitomachus upon Carneades 261 
Clowns are the moſt deſired in amorous Performances 
| 238 
Coition, Deterſion after it 4 
Collation between Meals ib, 
Comedies written in Montaigne's Time cenſured 135 
Comines Philip de 146 
Communication of Beaſts among themſelves 185 
of Men with Beaſts 192 
Conſcience's wonderful Power 80 
Conſcience, good, its Advantage 82 
bad, terrifies ib, 
Conftancy, End and Perfection of Virtue 38, 39 
of a Child torn with biting Pincers, &c. 57 
Conſular Place at Table 79 
Cerdus faſted himſelf to Death for the Fate of his Wri- 


tings | 
Cofſus's Character 
Courſer accuſtomed to the War 
Cowardiſe evades the Blow of Fortune 
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Cramp-fiſh's wonderful Quality of benumbing Page 207 
Crates's Receipt againſt Love 2246 
Cremutius ſeeing his Books burnt, burnt himſelf 123 


Crocodile and Wren | 221 
Crucifixes 270 
Cruelty the Extreme of all Vices 157 
** Chapter of 147 

extreme Inſtances of 161 
Crying of Infants, common with moſt other Animals 
: 190 

Cuckolding by the Heathen Gods | 297 

Curioſity greedy for News - 78 
natural and original Evil in a Man 248 

Cuſtom of Gentlemen vicious and unmanly 126 
Cuttle-fiſh, how it angles for the ſmall Fry 197 
Cynick Philoſophers, an impudent Sect 369 
Cyrus, King valued himſelf on his being able to drink 
more than his Brother 50 

D. 


D AMIND As gallant Anſwer to one who threat- 
ened the Lacedemonians with Philip's Power 159 


Day of Judgment 354 
Deaf-born, why dumb | 193 
Death, a Receipt for all Evils 59, Ec. 
voluntary, the beſt 60 
depends upon the Will ib, 
voluntary, forbidden 61 


preferred to Slavery and a wretched Life 


59, 67, 70 
ſought after in Extremity 68 


deſired out of Hope of a greater Good 75 
voluntary, regulated by Governments, ib. 
courageous, of a Lady 76 
how it may be tried ts 87 
ought to hold Proportion with the Liſe before it 

| 152 
the laſt Remedy for Trouble 245 
what it is 288 
for a Reward 353 


Death, 
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Death, how to make it familiar Page By 

miſerable, a Sign of it 88 

Death's Agonies, whether painful go 

Horror diſpelled by the Promiſe of everlaſting 

Happineſs . 174, c. 

Deaths, raſh, fatal 66 

Decii, both the Father and the Son 282 

—_— 226 
eifications, and their Jugglin 274, 2 

Delos fixed for Latona's Lying i 85 — 

Demetrius's heavy Armour 130 

Democritus, his extravagant Preface to one of his Books 
; 2 

his wild Opinion of the Deity — 

his Fondneſs for inquiting into natural Phi- 

loſophy | 265 

met Death 245 

his laughing Countenance 9 

Deſire of Love 46 

Deſtiny 291 

Devotion full of Paſſions | 173 

mixed with an execrable Life 25 

of the Heathens 3 

Dexterity of a Man throwing a Grain of Millet through 

the Eye of a Needle 18 

Diagoras, the Atheiſt 273 

Dicearchus's Opinion of the Soul 311 
Diogenes the Cynick's Impudence | 3 

| his churliſh Anſwer'fo Speuſippus's 2 

| | [ 

churliſh Anſwer to his Kindred who would have 

redeemed him from Slavery 196 

Dioſcori des, the Inhabitants Chriſtians 29 

Diſeaſes cauſed by Imagination | 237 


for which a Man may deſtroy himſelf 67 

Divine Being, the natural Way of approaching him 346 
his Care of human Affairs denied ib. 

known by his Works 177 

Divinity imprinted on the Fabrick of the World ib. 
abſurdly attributed to Virtues and Vices 275 

what, according to the ancient Philoſophers 

| 271, Ec. 
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Divinity, too curious an Inquiry into it cenſured P. 249 


Dog of Xanthippus buried 165 
revered as a Kin 186 
that feigned itfelf dead 200 
that. got Oil out ofa Jar 202 
Indians Magnanimity 222 
Dog's Leaping and Dancing 199 
Motions in finding out the Ways 198 
leading blind Men 199 
revenging the Death of their Maſters 217 
capable of Reaſon 198 
trained to fight in Armies 1. 203 
more faithful than Men 209, 217 
Diſcovery of a Thief 217 
Dreams 224, &c, 
Dogmatiſts Profeſſion 259 
Doublets | I 
Dowry, great, Ruin of Familie 117 
Dragon in Love with a Maid 91 
Dreams 82,05 
Drinking, a Debauch in Uſe amongſt the beſt governed 
Nations e 016 t 50, &c. 
the laſt Pleaſure a Man can enjoy 53 
Drugs, odoriferous, mixt for Sauces 23 
Drunkenneſs, a great and brutiſh Vice 46, Oc. 
to a high and dead Degree 47 
amongſt the Ancients 50 
Vice leſs malicious and hurtful than others 
ib. 
| recommended once a Month ib. 
a Hindrance to Love's Feats 52 
Dwarfs at the Table of Princes 354 
Dying for Fear of Death & 
olf Old Age very rare 35 
5 E. 5 
TD ARS, the longeſt, reckoned the moſt beautiful 226 
| dangerous ns 38 
Paſſage — 21 387 
ib 


hairy of ſome Animals 


a ID, 
Earth, vaſt Difference betwixt the diſtant Parts of it 286 
Eating 
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Eating, natural, and without Inſtruction Page 190 


Education, Violence in it, condemned 107 
Effects, the ſame, produced by two oppoſite Cauſes 18 
Egyptians vain Sacrifice 161 
Regard to Beaſts 165 
impudent Precaution about their Gods 275 
Elephant, Rival to Arifophanes 210 
diſcovering the Cheat of his Keeper 202 
Elephants taught to dance 201 
Subtilty 202 
the greateſt Force of the Armies in the Eaſt 
203 
Religion 205 
Repentance 222 
Eloquence its Effects, c. 11 
Embraces of the Cynics in Public 369 
Emotions animate Preachers towards Belief 345 
Emperor, in what Poſture he ſhould die 61 
Entelechia 312 
Enthuſiaſtic Pride 58 
Epaminondas's Fondneſs for his two famous Victories 125 
Tutor 149 
Epicurean Sect | | 148, 346 
Fpicurus, which he would have preferred, his Books or 
Children 124 
his Life different from his Doctrines 156 
his Inſenſibility | 240 
his Gods ob 273 
his Atoms 315 
Epigram, obſcene, of the Emperor Auguſtus 214 
Equality of Manners 41 
Error and Superſtition, Daughters of Pride 248 
Errors of Opinions 19 
Eſtates, the wiſeſt Diſtribution of them before Death 
118, 11 
Eſt iſac (Madame de) her Love to her Children xy 
Eternal, what it is 392 
Eternity of God ib, 
Eudoxus's earneſt Wiſh to be cloſe to the Sun 266 


Events of particular Aſſignation attributed to God 292 
Executioner outlived by the Perſon whom he had exe- 
cuted 66 
Executions 
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Executions, exceeding ſimple Death, perfect Cruelty 1 59 


Exerciſe makes Things familiar 85 

Eye preſſed down 377 

Eyes of Animals of diverſe Colours, and their Effects 386 
of a Philoſopher put out by him becauſe they ſhould 


not corrupt his Mind 383 

| 
AINTING 89 
Faintneſs from Frigidity 18 
Faith, its Difference from human Reaſon, Se. 169 
pure Gift of God 250 
Faith's powerful Operation 171 
Farters, philoſophical 367 
Faſhion's Inconſtancy 1 


Father, ought to be called ſo by his Children 112 


Fathers, how they gain the Love and Reſpe& of their 
Children 106 


ought to maintain and advance their Children 
10 

ought to make themſelves familiar with their 

Children when they are capable of it 115 


hardhearted 117 
Fauſtina's Medals | 293 
Fighting with Rapier and Cloak 
Fiſh, that chews 220 
Fiſh kept in lower Rooms | ms 
Folly, what it is 8 


Force cannot effect what Reaſon and Prudence can do 


107 
Form of Man's Being depends upon the Climate and Soil 


6 

Formalities of Faith eſtabliſhed by the Ancients = 
Fornication, according to Arcefi/aus 366 
Fortitude. 250 
Foxes judging of the Thickneſs of the Ice by hearinz 
195 

Francis I. brought I earning-into Eſteem 166 
French Accoutrements for War, ancient and 2 
126, Ec. 
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French Manners and Cuſtoms Page 1 
Froiſſard's Character 142 
Fruits eaten after Dinner 3 
Punerals of the Scyzhian Kings 196 
Fury and Sleep, two Ways to enter into the Cabinet 
of the Gods 346 
Fulvius's Wife's decent Death 71 
Inhumanity 73 
G. 
AM Es of diverſe Sorts | 35 


Gaſcons generally addicted to ſtealing 
Gauls never permitted their Sons to preſent themſelves 
before them, till they came to bear Arms 116 


ſlenderly clad 
Geeſe nouriſhed with a publick Care I 
Generation, principal of all natural Actions 8 
Germans great Drinkers 51 
| drunk, performing their Duty 112 | 
Loggerheads 
Getz, their Manner of ſending Deputies to their God 
281 
Gladiators, Thracian, their Oath - 196 
Glaſſes magnifying 388 
Goats trained up to = ve fuck to Children 121 
God's favouring the Defiyerance of Men, ſuffering un · 
der a Janguiſhing Death 91 
God aſſiſts our Faith, not our Paſſions 172 
ought to be Joved above all Things 173 


God's Grace forms our Reaſon 
God equally exempt from Virtue and Vice 249, Ee. 
has made fooliſh the Wiſdom of the World 250 


unknown, adored at Athens ib. 
the Pagans Idea of him 269 
Gods of Mens Condition 274 
God, the Folly of pretending to know him, 5 com- 
ing him with Man 9, &c. 
God” — not to be limited by the Rules 727 our 
Speech 289 
Gods having carnal — of Women 297 
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Gods Partakers of Mens Quarrels 
. baniſhed by the Caunians 
God's Power profanely limited 
Gods of mean Power 
__ | terreſtrial + 
mortal 
God made Man, adored as ſuch 
only, always the ſame 
God's Name not to be taken in vain 
Good imaginary of Men 
real of Beaſts 


. what is the greateſt 
Goods of this World 
Gooſe in Love with a Child 
Gout, what Servius did to cure it 


Gozo iſland 
. Gracchus's Prompter 
Grammarians Language 
Greyhound's Imagination 
Guicctardin's Hiſtory 
H. 

TABIT makes Things familiar > 
H Hairs pinched off 3 
Halcyon's marvellous Qualities and Neſt 223 
Hands the various Things they expreſs 186 
Happineſs eternal, what muſf be the Change of our Be- 
| ing to qualify us for it \ 2277 

imaginary claimed by Man, the real left to 

| Beaſts | 229 
Health the Regimen for it 208 
the beſt and richeſt Good of Nature 238 
Heaven, God's Palace | 294 
Hedgehogs Foreknowledge of the Wind 206 
Hegefias's Saying of Death 61 
Heirs, the Choice of them 118, Ee. 
Heliodore, Biſhop's Fondneſs for his Romance 122 
Henry IV. (of France) how he choſe to be called by his 
| Children. 93 
Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre 158 
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Heracledtes Dionyſiu⸗ Page 326 
Heraclitur's Notion of the 'Soul 313 
Face and Humour 9 
Hercules, the Sexton of his Temple threw with him for 
a Supper and a Whore 296 
Hereſies animated by Diſputes 28 
Heroes ſhedding Tears 56 
Hilary St. Dean's ſolitaty Life 111 
Hiſtorians pleaſant and eaſy 1417 
of Facts 142 
excellent 143 
| of the middle Sort, and of this Age s 
Hiſtories, the only good ones 144 
Homer Founder of all Sefts 263 
The Leader of all Generals 371 
had but one Servant T- 
Honeſt, to be preferred to the Utile 104 
Honey 88 
2 Rewards 98, 95 
Hope's End hy 
Hope of future Glo 2 
4 there is Life 366 
Horſes Veneration for theit Kindred in Caſes of Copula- 
tion 211 
Dreams 224 
Hoſpitals for Beaſts 165 
Humanity towards Beaſts ib. 


Humility and Submiſſion the Parents of Virtue 233 
Hyper boream Suicide 


7 
Hy poſphagma 386 
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AUN DIC E. its Effect | 386 
Idols cemented with the Blood of little Children 281 
ewiſ Women that caſt themſelves from a Precipice 68 
Ignorance, a Compliment on the Confeſſion of it 132 
its 1 og 

Ignorance recommended by Religion 233 
her Effects preferable to thoſe of Lose 


236 
and Wiſdom have the ſame Effects 2 
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Ignorance, two Kinds of it Page 19 
Ignorant, bettet Men among them than the 1 
Imagination of Beaſts 224, Cc. 


| not the Privilege of Men only 1 
Immortality of the Soul maintained by 4ri/otle 332 
| the ill Effect of Plato's Argument 


for it | 39 
en what dhe Opinion fd 
| <P 326, Se. 
Impurity odious to God 25 
Incenſe and Perfumes uſed in Churches 23 


Inconſtancy of our 1. Practice 40 
of Man's Deſires a Proof of his Weakneſs 


res 
Indians burning themſelves to deprive Alexander of 45 


Pleaſure of his Victory 73 
Induſtry, frivolous, deſervedly rewarded 18 
Indifferency, a Fault oppoſite to Curioſity 78 
Infants ſwathing not neceſſary 190 
Innocency grown into Contempt | 153 
Inſenſibility, perfect, not poſſible, nor deſirable 240 
Inſtability of Mens Manners and Opinions 38 
Intention the only Judge of Well - doin 46, Oc. 
Interment, ignominious, for whom ordered 64 


Invocation of the Name of God in all our AQions 23 


Jointure, great, ruinous 117 
Joſephuss Hope ing 66 
Ipbigenia ſacrificed at the Port of Aulis 281 


Irreſolution moſt common Vice of Man's Nature 39 
[talians ſubtle and quick of Apprehenſion, but not brave 


153 

Fubellius's Suicide | 73 
Judgment, its Uncertainty viſible to every Man 340 
-altered ſeveral Ways 341 


of Things by the Appearances thereof 390 

| proper for all Subjects 7 
Judgment's Inclination | 338, c, 
Weakneſs not eaſy to be diſcovered 342 


ulius Ceſar, a Saying of 13 
lius Canius, how he philoſophiſed in Death 86 
Juſtice 159» 135 
302 
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K. 
K IN Gs and Coblers Souls caſt in the ſame Mold 
Page 216 
Kiſſing a Mark of Reſpect 4 
Kitchens portable ib, 
Knighthood, Orders of 98, Sc. 
Knowledge, whether it exempts thoſe that have it from 
Inconveniencies | 231 
of Literature diſcovers a Treaſure 234 


of Pleaſure depends upon that of Evil 241 
throws Men into the Arms of |gnoraace ib. 
the Increaſe of it increaſeth Sorrow 243 
how much the greateſt Men have attained to 


252 
of preſent Things as remote from us as that 
of the Stars 306 | 
of our own Bein ib. 
of the Soul very Filfcult toattain to 3 12. Cc. | | 
treated like a Toy by the ancient Philoſo- l 
hers 316 | 
man, its Extent 230, Sc i 
of Man very difficult to Man 337, Cc. 
its Baſis and Butt 32 
guided by Senſe 377 ii 
4 BIENUS buried himſelf alive, why 122 
Lacedæmonian Lad who would not be a Slave though 
a Captive 59 
Lacedemonians Anſwer to Antipater's Menace ib. | 
Polity without Learning 246 |} 
Prayer to their Deity 357 | 
Ladies diſſuaded from preferring Suicide to being 
Y raviſhed 69 | 
French, better natured i. Þ 
in Baths s i 


Laertius Diogenes's Character 142 
| ES Lan- 
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Language mute Page r 
* different in Animals of the ſame Species ib. 
human, very deficient 289 
confounded at Babel 327 
Laurentina, a whore, won at Hazard 296 


Law of Obedience, the firſt Law of God to Men 233 
Laws, ſevere, of Pera moderated by Artaxerxes 161 


how far neceſlary 334 
fubje& to perpetual Alteration 361 
changed in Eng land ib. 
of Nature 362 
on what their Juſtice i is founded ib. 
of Nature loſt in Men 363 
authoriſed by Cuſtom 367 
Learning, its great Proſit and Value 166 


brought into Eſteem by Francis the Firfl ib. 
has its Place amongſt the neceſſary Things of 


this Life 232 

not barely a Remembrance of what we knew 

before = 

Leonora, Montaigne's only Daughter 107 
Letters, whether the Reading of them ſhould be deferred 
9 

Lewis St. how he prevented a Tartarian King from Kid 
ing to kiſs the Pope's Toe 171 
Licinius, Enemy to Knowledge 246 
Life, many Ways to get rid of it 60 
of a wiſe Man 59 

the Contempt of it ridiculous 64 
painful and irkſome, exchanged for Death 70 
future 277 

of Men compared to a Dream 385 
Lion's remarkable Gratitude 218 
Lip ius, Juſtus's Character 360 
Lord drinking to a high Degree 51 
Love, how to be cured 246 
its Aſcendant aver the Mind of Man 347 
Lucan's Fondneſs for his Phar ſalia 124 
Lucretius's Philoſophy too weak for a Love Poton 55 


Character of his Poe try 135 
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M. 
ADAM, a Title given to Women of great 
Quality Page 18 
Madneſs in great Wits : 58, 239 
Magpie that imitated the Trumpet 201 
Mahomet's Paradiſe 276 


Mahometans tearing their fleſh to gratify their Prophet 282 

Maid throwing herſelf out of a Window for Fear of a 
Rape 41 

Man whipped about like a top 40 
is a good Doctrine to himſelf 


9+ 
whether it is Vanity in him to ſpeak fincerely of 


himſelf 95 
how he ought to value himſelf 97, Oe. 
when capable of diſplaying his Ability 36 
why created rational 104 

Man's Reſpect due to the Animals 165 


lmperfection demonſtrated from his Inconſtancy 15 
Man, by what Right he claims a Superiority over all 


Animals 184 

not the only Animal abandoned naked upon the 

bare Earth 189 

the ſole Animal whoſe Nudity offends his Compa- 

nions 228 

wherein ſuperior to the Beaſts 230 

Man's ſovereign Good, what 237 

beautiful Figure 297 

Man thinks every Thing created for him 298 

Man's confuted Idea of himſelf 304 

Man called a little World ib. 

why he ſeldom doubts 307 

defined by Plato 315 

ſollicitous to prolong his Being 326 

Man's firſt Production 331 
Man not the Meaſure of all Things | 193 - 


cannot find out what is neceſſary for him 357, = 
whether he has all Senſes 22 


Manners of Beaſts propoſed to Men, for the Regimen = 
| their Health 208 
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Marcellinus and Ammianus Page 129 
Mares honourably buried 165 
Marius, Son of Mars and Venus I 
Maret's Diſpenſation to the Ladies 69 
Marriage, the fitteſt Age for it 108 
Marriages between Relations | 363 
Martial's Epigrams 136 
Medes heavily armed 127 
Melancholy People the moſt tractable, yet the moſt in- 
cdlined to Madneſs 239 
Meliſſus's Followers 288 
Men Slaves to one another 196 
dieiſied | 27 
of ſeveral Forms 28 
changed into Wolves 287 
without Mouths ib. 
Mens Advantage over other Creatures 180 
Merlins in the Mabome tan Religion 297 
Merellus's Virtue againſt Saturnizuw's Violence 149 
Metrecles and Crates ſtrove which could f--t moſt 367 
Michael, St. his Order 99 
Midas obliged to revoke his Prayer to the Gods 357 
Midwives 263 
Milfian Virgins hanged themſelves 65 
Mi leſians and Parians 45 
Mind, the Productions of it as dear to Authors as their 
Children I21 
what is its proper Food 266 


Mirth, how compatible with Wiſdom Ro - 
Monluc, Marſhal de, his Sorrow for having kept his 
Sion at too great a Diſtance 115 
Mentaigne's Inconſtancy and Fickleneſs 43. His Cha- 
rater of his Father 52,&c. His Swoon 88, Cc. His 
Letter to Madam d'E/ifjac 102. His Marriage 108 
His Fondneſs for his Book 24. Why he did not 
chuſe to name his Authors 131. What he ſought for 
in Books 132. What Books he fancied moſt 133 
134, &c. His Virtue 124, Cc. His Opinions 156 
His Tender-heartedneſs 157, 162. His Friendſhip to 


learned Men 166, &c. Why he was not for _ 
| | pi- 
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Opinions 348. In what he placed the chief Merit of 


his Eſſays | 7, 20 
Monuments erected to Beaſts YA 165 
Morrow, a new Day 77 
Mortality and Immortality 286, 324 
Mothers natural Love to their Children very weak 121 
Motion of Things below denied 288 
Moſer King of Tunis, what he reproached his father 

109 

1 "wh favoured by the Athenians 165 

miſchievous Subtilty 211 

Mullets, or Scare-Fiſh, helping their Com 2 220 

Muſcles ſtirring and trembling after the Bodies are dead 

e 

Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion 28 
N. 

AKE R and Shrimps | 221 


Names going before without Signification of Gran- 


deur 5 
Nature is above Art 188 
is kind to all Creatures 189 
Nature's ſpecial Kindneſs to Man 189, Ec. 
Nature, the Subjection to its Laws 19 
Nature's Study Food for the Mind 26 
Nature, many Things in it contrary to our Rules 287 
Nature's Alterations 392, c. 
Nature her Courſe 34 
Nawarre, Queen of, her Heptameron 158 
Naufphanes, a Diſciple of Pyrrho 288 
Negligence, a Vice oppoſite to Curioſity 78 
Nero's Reluctance at ſigning a dead Warrant 38 
Nerwa's ſacrificing himſelf in Pity to the miſerable State 
of Rome 70 
News enquired after with great Paſſion 78 
Nicetas, one of the firſt that aſſerted the Motion of he 
Earth 349 
Nightingales teach their Young to ſing 200 
Ninachetuen, an Indian, his remarkable Suicide 71 
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Nobleſle of France | Page 101 
Num4's Religion 9 26g 
Numbers counted by Ove Es ths bs = 200 
$ O. j 0) VIC 

AT H taken in the rude School of Fencers 396 
Obedience 2233 
Oblivion vainly preſcribed by Philoſophy _ 242 
Obſequies of the Scythian Kings 196 
Ocean ſtayed in Favour of the Halcyons 223 
Oceanus and Tethys, Father and Mother to the Gods 392 
Odours with the reliſh of Meats | 23 
Offices diſtinguiſhed by Titles 100 glaring _ 14 
Old Age liable to Contempt, &c. | 112 
Old Age rarely attainable 35 
Old Men ought to leave the Uſe of their Means to their 
| Children 109 
by whom deceived 114 
Opinions, new, rejected, why 4141273868 


Order of St. Miebael of high Eſteem in Fraxce 99, 358 
gs 2 Knighthood inſtituted to reward ama Vir- 


98 

Orad and Sacripante 128 

Furio/o's Character 137 

Ox, an old Servant, favoured by its Maſter 166 

Oxen ſerving in the fora Gardens of Su/a, that knew 

Numbers | 200 

P. 
A IN OY to Pleaſure 57 
p accounted an indifferent Tbisg by he 

Stoics | 380 

Palate Science pleaſantly bantered 13 

Paracelſus 350 

Paradife of Mahomet 276 

Parents Love to their Children 102, c. 

dead Bodies eaten by their Children 363 

Parians and Milefians | 45 

Paris, Stench of its Mud 23 

Paris's Amour fatal 214. 

Parmenides's Opinion of the Deity 271, 289 
Parricide oddly diicavered 81 
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Parthians Amour Page 126, Cc. 
Paſſaro Siege, when the Inhabitants were adviſed to kill 
themſelves 67 
Paſſicles's Modeſty Fs 
Paſſions of the Soul 238, 345, Oc. 
Paul, St. his Deſire of Death 7 5 
Paulina, Wife of Saturninus, lay with a Man by Miſtake 
for the God Serapis 296 
Paulus Æmilius's Feaſt hs 
Pauſanias made drunk by Attalus 49 
Peaſants and Philoſophers + 20 
Pelagia canonized for avoiding Raviſhment by Suicide 69 
Perfumes ſuſpicious 21 
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